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2.95 and le in feeding-~animals for the mar, 
had one kat. | would never think of attempting 
ng first- to fatten a pig by feeding him an exclu- 
ess. fively nitrogenous food, but he gives him a 

food rich in starch, such as Indian corn. 
st, Me On the other hand, the working horse is 
; best nourished by oats, containing a large 
HER nitrogenous principle, and at the same 
rith all time a sufficient quantity of starch and 
Lf hem sugar -to supply animal heat and energy. 
t time, The constant use of a muscle tends to 
—— hasten the changes of tissue, and thus high 
, Sent muscular endeavor requires the food rich 
peovel, in starch, sugar, and fat to supply animal 
Sent heat, which all muscular exertion needs 
NS Ye in abundance.—HEverybody’s Magazine. 
id. Microbes and the Human Body. 
ee A lecture by Dr. Elic Metchnikoff of the 
7 Hd asteur Institute of Paris brings together 
r and many matters unknown to the layman. 
pany, Some of its paragraphs are condensed in 

What follows. 
d veg- The title of the lecture was the “Micro- 
14 bian Flora of the Human Body’—microbes 
mT and being plants and not animals. The body 
BLE of a new-born infant is free from microbes 
ERN of all sorts, but within a few hours mi- 


: ttobes take up their residence never to 
Their favorite habitation in 
the skin is the capillary follicles—deep 
sheaths suited to the formation of hair. 
he mucous membranes are inhabited also, 
though that of the eye, constantly washed 
with tears, is comparatively free. 
digestive organs contain them in the great- 
Thirty species inhabit the 
mouth, about thirty species, the stomach, 
trin | lany species the small and some forty-five 
§pecies the greater intestine. 
tuty separate and distinct species are or- 
tinarily present in the whole body. 
What are the functions of the microbes? 
The flora of the cavity of the mouth are 
 Weful in that they assist the healing of 
: The acids secreted by certain 
cteria in the small intestine protect it 
against the invasion of certain harmful 
| Ucrobes which prevent digestion. 
§pread of the germs of Asiatic cholera is 
sften prevented by the action of hostile 
Microbes which they encounter in jhe in- 
In general, however, the effect 
| %f the microbian colonies is harmful, not 
t Headaches, exhaustion, neuras- 
thenia, dyspeptic asthma, certain forms of 
pl €psy, etc., are probably due to poisons 
iginated by the microbes of the diges- 
f And whenever the normal 
orees of the body flag, the increase in the 
yg of microbes results in serious 
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posure. 
five months. 
the start. 
increased by twenty-two pounds. 
ery was complete. e 
took was a tonic of nux vomica. 
game physician met with equal success 
with like treatment in various other cases. 
The ideal arrangement of a sanitarium 
would, therefore, seem to be one where 
the sleeping rooms, with a southerly ex- 
posure, are planned with window openings 
go large that the whole space is commonly 
free to the air on one side, while without 
there are balconies where the beds can 
be rolled out for sleeping under the stars 
at all times when the weather permits.— 
Review of Reviews. 
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pr. J. W. Kellogg has found from ex- 
amination of the digestive fluids in over 
000 stomachs that in thirty per cent. of 
bjectionable bacteria are pres- 
et. In bacterial diseases he recommends 
an exclusive fruit diet for several days. 
The fruit acid serves to sterilize the di- 
e system and make the germs harm- 
Any acid fruit is good, and it should 
preferably be eaten Taw. 
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The Fruit Cure. 








Out-Door Cure. 


The young man had a platform built in 
asheltered angle outside his chamber win- 
dow, where there was a southwesterly ex- 
Here he slept under. the sky for 
He began to gain flesh from 
In four months his weight had 





The only medicine he 





Food Fads. 


Attention should be paid to the suitabil- 
ity of food for special functions in the in- 
In.this wé are met at the first 
by an army of faddists and theorists who 
have discovered _special diets for special 
The markets are flooded with 
these products; nerve food, brain food, 
muscle food, and so on. 
stition is that fish is a good brain food, 
and that the eating of meats has a dis- 
tinct influence upon character, rendering 
the consumer more ferocious and vicious. 
Such ideas may be pleasant to theorists, 
but they have no foundation in physiolog- 
ical and chemical fact. 
influences of food, however, on the organ- 
ism which are well established, viz., that 
the use of a diet containing a large excess 
of sugars and starches: 
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The Hygiene of Fasting. 


cess is habitual. 


nutrients. 


l¢ chief point here is the critical ex- 
Mination of what is called hunger. Many 
“sons believe that any and every sensa- 
of hunger must be satisfied imme- 
)ttely, but this is a mistake. 
S at, if not worse, mistake is the’ opinion 
at one must eat until a sense of satiety. 

ses. These two mistakes combined-lead 
4 unfavorable development of’ the hu- 
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an body, for the, weight of the body 
5.8 to a degree that is detrimental to 
,.. *ctivity of most of the chief and finer 
us. For every stature an approximate 


nt may be 





ost persons eat too much. To over- 
d the stomach with food is not less un- 
thy than to deluge it with beverages; 
More nutritious the food the more 
ardous are the consequences when ex- 
Of all the sins of nutri- 
on, the immoderate use of meat is most 
It gives to the body in a form 
tis favorable for easy assimilation the 
Umen that is absolutely necessary to 
€, and hence the earliest effect of its ex- 
“essive use must be to surcharge the body 
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this weight are adjusted the vital organs, 
particularly the heart. 'When-a heart has 
volume sufficient only for a body of 150 
pounds and is put to work to satisfy the 
demands of a body of two hundred pounds, 
it soon shows that it is unequal to its 
task. It is just as if an engine that was 
built to pull only a prescribed weight were 
used to pull a large additional weight. 
The activity of the other organs as well 
as of the heart is hindered by the fat that 
is deposited about the latter. Excessive 
nutrition injures the mental capabilities 
also. Of the particular consequences of 
excessive nutrition, such as hypochondria 
(the very name of which refers the reader 
to the region’ of the abdomen), and the 
gout, it is hardly necessary to speak’’— 
Translation made for the xiterary Digest. 





Too Much Food—The Fasting 
Cure. 





gives the opinion of a physician who has 
practiced largely among farmers for 
twenty-five years, as follows: “Farmers 
ought to be the healthiest people alive, but 
there is somebody ‘sick in their families 
nearly all the time. They habitually eat 
too much. Their systems become clogged, 
and instead of starving themselves well 
they send for the doctor. _I used to tell 
them this, but it.offended them and they 
dismissed me and sent for some other doc- 
tor. So in many cases I have given them 
mild medicines, and told them they must 
eat little or nothing for two or three days, 
in order to give the medicines a chance 
to take effect. Town people overeat, too, 
but for reasons easily explained they don’t 
eat as much or as hearty food as the far- 
mer and his family do.” 





Massage for Dyspepsia. © 





A French medical journal cites:a num- 
ber of cases where great and lasting ben- 
efits were derived, by people suffering from 
dyspepsia and abdominal diseases, from a 
gentle massage treatment of the abdomen. 
One case mentioned is that of a young 
man aged twenty years, who for six 
months had been suffering with his stom- 
ach. In spite of varied treatment he 
was gradually growing worse and looked 
like onewin the last stages of phthisis. He 
suffered from constipation and insomnia; 
he’ was very. nervous and was convinced 
that he was about to die. After institut- 
ing the abdominal massage his condition 
rapidly improved; his abdomen, which had 
resembled that of a child with meningitis, 
became supple and daily enlarged. Th 









five pounds, which he has not lost since 
that time, now five years ago.—Leslie’s 





Health in Honey. 





The most effective and enjoyable way to 

benefit from the general use of pure honey 
is to have in every home a ready supply, 
diluted with, say, one pound to a quart 
of water, placed in a suitable glass or por- 
celain vessel—metal must not be used-- 
from which about one tablespoonful put 
into a cupful of warm or cold water and 
taken at each meal would benefit one a 
thousandfold more than the stupidly con- 
ventional decoctions with which we daily 
clog and seriously disarrange our physical 
and mental machinery. Let anyone who 
suffers from kidney and bladder trouble 
try this simple and pleasant substitute for 
one week and then faithfully report the 
wonderful results. Blind, indeed, must 
mankind be to reject one of nature’s very 
best disease-preventing remedies in order 
to temporarily relieve their perverted ap- 
petites. 
Let me conclude by suggesting a trial 
of one tablespoonful of pure honey, dis- 
solved in about half a glass of cold water, 
and one teaspoonful of tincture of myrrh 
for the cure of indigestion. 





Value of Healthy Emotions. 





It is difficult to define the emotions, but 
it seems to us they grow out of our feel- 
ings; the’feelings are simple. Prick your 
hand with a pin, it is a feeling, but out of 
it may arise emotions of many kinds. Or 
the emotions may be called complex feel- 
ings; they are pleasing and painful. Love 
is a pleasing emotion; hate, a painful dhe. 
If one makes a long or even a short jour- 
ney with friends and enjoys it to the 
fullest extent, the mind is filled with a 
series of complex and pleasant emotions. 
If one does not enjoy the journey, the 
emotions will be unpleasant; but in either 
case they arise out of the multitude of 
feelings or sensations which come to the 
brain through sight, hearing and the other 
senses. In all our recreations and in our 
work, a prolonged flow of pleasing emo- 
tions does a great deal to brace up the 
body and fit it for work. The nervous 
system is refreshed by them; the energies 
of the brain accumulate. 

On the other hand,. painful emotions act 
just the opposite. They exhaust the ner- 
vous energies, take away the appetite and 
reduce the sleep, and help to break down 
the constitution. Whether life is worth 
living or not depends largely upon whether 
we can keep up a surplus of happy emo- 
tions. Can one control his emotions so as 
to keep a constant stream of pleasantness 
and keep away those which are painful? 
They are, no doubt, to some extent con- 
trollable by the will, and, by training the 
will, may become more so. Few ever try 
to control themselves and do this, but 
those who do, and who persevere, are 
sure to be repaid many fold. It is not so 
much the keeping out of painful emotions 
as in bringing in pleasing ones that this 
is to be accomplished.—Health. 





Dr. Wm. G. Anderson, of Yale College, 
is quoted in Review of Reviews as say- 
ing that the time of life when exercise is 
most needed is the time when men gener- 
ally stop taking it. “Then the circulation 
becomes. sluggish and the ‘repair of, tissue 
slow. Fat accumulates and motion is 
The ‘heart loses 
some of its vigor and -other organs. of 
the body flag in the performance of their 
duties. Two things are needed; daily ex- 
ercise, such as trunk bending and twist- 






The Youth’s Companion, in an editorial, | 
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patient gained in six months about ‘sixty- 


Marvelous Organism. 





‘In the human body there are about 263 
bones. The muscles are about 500 in num- 
ber. The length of the Pincay é canal 
is about 32 feet. The amount of blood in 
an adult averages thirty pounds, or fully 
one-fifth of the entire weight. 'The heart 
is six inches in length and four inches in 
diameter, and beats seventy times a min- 
ute, 4,200 times an hour, 100,800 times a 
day, 36,792,000 times a year, 2,575,440,000 
in three score and ten; and at each beat 
two and one-fourth ounces of blood are 
thrown out of it, 175 ounces a minute, 656 
pounds an hour, and seven and three- 
fourths tons a day. All the blood in the 
body passes through the heart in three 
minutes. 

The little organ by its ceaseless indus- 
try pumps each day what is equal to lift- 
ing 122 tons one foot high, or one ton 
122 feet high. The lungs will céntain about 
one gallon of air at their usual degree of 
inflation. We breathe. on amaverage of 
1,200 times an hour, inhale 4, gallons 
of air a day. 





Nightmare. 





From time to time appear articles on 
this subject, sometimes long and learned, 
in medical and other periodicals, and some- 
times with such traditional gossip about 
this and that case of frightful nightmare, 
says Popular Science Monthly. The only 
substantial facts are a dream of some 
kind, connected with a final “difficulty of 
breathing, a feeling of collapse, and in- 
ability to move. No doctor that I ever 
conversed with on this matter seemed able 
to state the precise physiological condi- 
tion, and perhaps this cannot be known, 
except as inferred somewhat from loss of 
control in certain nerves and muscles. 


Position or lack of fresh air, or over- 
nutrition, interfering with proper oxy- 
genation of blood, seem to be the chief 
predisposing causes. In my experience 
the occasions are usually an excess of 
bed covering, closeness of the room, lying 
on the back, occasionally late eating—one 
of these or all together, and in general in- 
dicating the prevention to care to avoid 
general plethora and overheating thereby 
or by too much bed clothing, and to sleep 
on one’s right side, so far as one can gov- 
ern his position in sleep; also to provide 
for fresh air by furnace register in very 
cold weather, and more or less window 
ventilation at other times, according to the 
season. Perhaps earbon dioxide, with its 
well known effect on lungs, heart and ner- 
yous system; is the key to the subject. 








when..a man gives up his life work he 
‘dees not live long? Exercise cleanses the 
inside of the body much as soap and water 
does. the outside. If we do not use the 
muscles they soon waste away, and with 
them goes the vitality and the strength 
of the nervous system. After a person is 
about fifty years old it is wise to not work 
as hard as formerly. The time has come 
for moderation, but not for an entire giv- 
ing up of the use of the muscles unless 
you want to go down hill fast. I am go- 
ing to risk giving a little advice to the 
elderly along this line. I know that it is 
good, although you must study out just 
how to best fit it to your case and circum- 
stances. First, you cannot do better than 
to take a walk every day. If you are 
strong enough let it be quite a long one. 
Start slowly and gradually increase the 
speed as the muscles get limbered up. It 
is better to walk on mother earth in the 
fields over hills and dales. Breathe through 
the nose and walk fast enough, perhaps, 
to make you breathe quite freely. As to 
the length of time to be out, your strength 
must decide. There is one safe rule for 
elderly people about exercise. Be mod- 
erate; use all your muscles every day a 
little but none of them to exhaustion. If 
you had some errand, like going to the post- 
office, that would require a daily walk of 
miles it would usually be helpful. If you 
are not used to walking start in a small 
way and increase very gradually. Old 
muscles do not take kindly to new tricks, 
but they will learn. You will do well to 
throw back your shoulders and take: long 
breaths frequently. In the cities street 
cars are helping to ruin the stamina of the 
people. Avoid them and walk more.—T. 
B. Terry, in Practical Farmer. 





The average weight of the brain of an 
adult male is three pounds and eight 
ounces; of a female two pounds and four 
ounces. The nerves are all connected with 
it directly or by the spinal marrow. These 
nerves, together with their branches and 
minute ramifications, probably exceed 
10,000,000 in number, forming a “body 
guard” outnumbering by far the greatest 
army ever marshalled. The skin is com- 
posed of three layers, and varies from one- 
fourth to one-eighth of an inch in thick- 
ness. The atmospheric pressure being 
about fourteen pounds to the square inch, 
a person of medium size is subjected to a 
pressure of 40,000 pounds. Each square 
inch of skin contains 3,500 sweating tubes 
or perspiratory pores, each of which may 
be likened to a little drain pipe one-fourth 
of an inch long, making an aggregate 
length for the entire surface of the body 
of 201,166 feet, or a tile ditch for drain- 
ing the body almost forty miles long. Man 
is marvellously made, 





Professor Brouardel, who is dean of the 
medical faculty of Paris, maintained that 
consumption was curable. He said any 
measures tending to limit the ravages of 
alcoholism would diminish the mortality 
from consumption, and referred to the 
great danger in hawking pieces of meat in 
public places and in the sale of milk which 
had not been examined. Professor Brouar- 
del believed these dangers could be reme- 
died by legislation. He said that the meas- 
ures needed for the prevention of tuber- 
culosis weré identical in every country, 
and the first step in this direction was to 
render unhealthy dwelling. houses and dis- 
tricts salubrious. A healthy housé,’ he 
said, was anti-tubercular. He compli- 
mented the United States on its quick real- 
ization of the dangers of expectoration, 
and on its legislation in the matter, He 








Haven’t you often heard it said that’) 


bull-dog still: 


Here and There. 





You and the morn! 
The dew-hung world and the gladdened cry 
Of the waking lark—and you and I! 


You and the noon! 
The hushed breath of the languid leaves, 
The flashing sun of our cottage eaves! 


: You and the night! 
The sea’s heart threbbing against the land, 
Stars and the near touch of God’s hand! 
oo M. Kelley, in Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine. 





A Boy Hero. 





It might have been a mistaken idea of 
boyish honor that prompted him to do it, 
says Leslie’s Weekly, but who could ;but 
admire the spirit of the little fellow who, 
while he lay dying in a New York hos- 
pital the other day, refused to tell the 
name of the companion who pushed him to 
his death. ‘Don’t cry, mamma,” he. said, 
after his crushed legs had been amputated. 
“It wouldn’t be fair to tell. He didn’t 
mean to hurt me.” And with his hand 
clutching his mother’s tightly, the boy who 
was true to his chum, even to death, 
passed away.—Pittsburg Despatch. 





King Edward’s Double. 





An amusing incident occurred during the 
HKaster holidays at Boulogne. The editor 
of a London weekly—a gentleman who 
bears a striking resemblance to King Hd- 
ward—was enjoying his cigar. in one of 
the principal cafes in the town, when he 
suddenly became aware that~his presence 
was causing. unwonted interest and no lit- 
the commotion. Presently an old gentle- 
man rose up and shouted: “Vive le Roi 
de |’ Angleterre!” a sentiment which was 
heartily joined-in by most'of the people 
in the cafe. The conductor of the orches- 
tra, not to be behind hand, immediately 
struck up, “God Save the King,” but this 
was too much for the journalist, who made 
a bolt for the door, and made good his 
escape.—London M. A. P. 





Pay of Census Enumerators. 





The British census enumeration districts 
are so planned that each enumerator will, 
as far as local circumstances permit, be 
charged with some 300. separate families, 
or 1,500 persons. The enumerators, who 
have been engaged in taking the last cen- 
,sus each’ receive one guinea for the first 
‘400 names and 3s. 6d. per hundred for the 
remainder. 









I was right at the top of a pretty steep 
hill, most a mile long. I just sort of 
‘dropped down that hill, though I kept ped- 
alling all the time, so I made considerably 
better time than a falling body would have 
made going down straight that distance, 
and having to depend simply on*the dila- 
tory attraction of gravitation, At the foot 
of the hill I looked back again. Bull-dog 
still right there, mouth open, and savage— 
only ‘now he was on his back, with his legs 
sticking up in the air, and’ sort of fanning 
‘back and forth. I saw there was no. use 
in trying to get away from a dog who 
“could run just as fast on his back as any 
other way, so I stopped, and tell off and 
collapsed in the ditch. And while I was 
gasping for the breath of life, that other 
scoundrel rode up and began to explain 
how he’d been leading home a new dog 
by a long cord, and tied him by mistake, 
when he went into the tavern, to the seat- 
post of my: bicycle instead of his own, and 
how he was, willing: to apologize; but I 
felt no interest.—Harper’s’ Magazine. 





Diet and the Brain. 


“Brain is static thought, and thought is 
dynamic brain,” the corollary from which 
is that the face and everything else is but 
a phase (from Greek phaein, to shine) of 
brain dynamics—the only shine, monkey 
or “other, in existence is brain-shine. And 
this gives the keys to heaven and hell. 
Heaven, the normal brain built of living. 
fruit and grain; hell, the abnormal brain, 
built; of dead horrors from the slaughter- 
pen productive of insane dynamics—howl- 
ing. dervishes, “salvation,” corbantes et 
id, or prowling tusks and claws,—A. 
Mackay, M. D., in the Vegetarian. 





Air Navigation. 





But after the problem has been worked 
out to a mechanical success, the uses of 
aerial apparatus will be small. The lim- 
itations: of the balloon are various; such 
craft. willbe slow, frail, and very costly. 
We are now sufiiciently advanced in the 
design of flying machines to perceive some 
‘of their limitations. They will be com- 
paratively small and cranky, require much 
power, carry littie extra weight, and de- 
pend for their effective speed, on each 
journey, whether they go :.gainst the wind 
or. with it, so that they cannot compete 
with existing modes of transportation in 
cheapness or carrying capacity. It is true 
that high speeds may be attained, and this 
may serve.in war, in exploration, perhaps 
in mail. transportation, and in sport; but 
the loads willbe very. small, and the ex- 
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while no expenses will be paid in the 
towns, in the country the enumerators will 
be allowed sixpence a mile after travel- 
ing five miles. The total census provision 
on estimates, as given in the civil service 
estimates, amounts to over £187,800. In 
1891, when the last census was taken, the 
cost was only £91,900.—London Daily 
Mail. 





A Race for Life. 


. 





“It was really a most extraordinary, not 
to say mysterious happening,” remarked 
Judge Crabtree. “You see, I was out 
bicycling, and coming along to a tavern, 
I dismounted, leaned my wheel against a 
tree, and went in to seek refreshment. I 
ealled for a glass of milk. I absorbed my 
milk and went out. At the door I met 
another wheelman, and observed his bi- 
eycle leaning against the same tree as 
mine. 

“The milk exhilarated me, and I sped 
away down the road at a lively rate. I 
had not gone above a dozen rods, how- 
ever, before I heard a strange noise be- 
hind me, and taking a precarious glance 
over my shoulder, I was startled to see a 
large bulldog coming full tilt not ten 
feet behind. Naturally I couldn’t survey 
him carefully, but: I saw enough to con- 
vince me that he was the biggest bull- 
dog that I’d ever beheld, and that he was 
an evil-minded brute with a full comple- 
ment of teeth. Now I’m no lover of the 
pull-dog, especially the approaching bull- 
dog, so I just threw my weight on those 
pedals and shot my vehicle ahead. I didn’t 
have any appointment with that bull-dog, 
and I reckoned if he wanted to see me he 
could call during office hours, and send 
in his card in a civilized manner. I went 
ahead likb an express train for about a 
quarter of a mile, and then glanced back 
again to see if I could still make him out 
in the distance. «I’m a-living sinner if he 
wasn’t still eoming right behind, mouth 
open wider than ‘ever, andthe hair on his 
back ‘standing straight up! , 

* “Well; it. cleared-up matters a little, any- 
how. ‘I saw now that that bull-dog had 
gréyhound blodd in him, and that it was 
a question of life and death. It was still 
down-grade, and I’m convinced that I cov- 
éred the next half-mile in less time than 
any ‘bicyclist ever before made a similar 


-body, and his doctors had, put him into 
‘that bath and kept his body submerged in 


introduction of new and faster modes of 
transportation, we may hope that success- 
ful aerial navigation will spread civiliza- 
tion, knit the nations closer together, make 
all regions accessible, and perhaps so 
equalize the hazards of war as to abolish 
it altogether.—Octave Chanute, in Cas- 
sier’s. 





Apples Dishonestly Packed. 





The other day I saw a man buying a 
few crates of apples. He was hauling them 
over from the top downward to see how 
they looked beneath the surface. 

“Oh, they are just the same all the way 
through,’ the farmer’s wife said, as she 
sat in the wagon watching the operation. 
“They could be no other way if my hus- 
band put them up!” 

That was a compliment worth having. 
Would that all of us were worthy of such 
a commendation! We are so apt to put 
the best apples or potatoes at the top. It 
seems to require a peculiar faculty to en- 
able one to fill the basket right up with 
the same kind of produce. I remember 
working for a man once when I was a 
little fellow picking apples. That man did 
all the packing himself. We boys would 
bring him the fruit and he would put it 
into the barrel. At the bottom he would 
put a layer of the very nicest fruit, stems 
downward. Then again when he came to 
the top another layer of the finest apples 
would always be placed. It did not seem 
to matter to him what was between. That 
man died well off, but he was almost uni- 
versally hated. He was such a selfish man! 
You are glad he was not your husband, 
are you not? I-wonder if all farmers’ 
wives realize how much they have to do 
with the honesty of their husbands? Do 
you?—Farm Journal. j 





“When Dr. Kellogg was visiting Vienna, 
about seventeen years ago the writer found 
in one of the hospitals there a man who 
had been in a warm bath, with only his 
head exposed, for fifteen months, and he 
was improving every day. By an accident 
he had burned nearly half the skin off his 


water while the new skin was growing; 
that. was the only way his life could be 
saved,—and. his life was saved by that 





starice. Then I took a rearward. glance 
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‘! saying that by 


zing along. I don’t mind 
this time I tened 

















means. This practice is not uncommon, 


- ticulations to the rear of my carriage. Au- 


ADVENTURES OF 








AN AUTOMOBILIST 





HESE were the remarks made by 


arrival of my new automobile. 
“She has arrived at last, I see!” 
“It looks like a dandy!” 
“Say, that’s a fine machine! 
could afford to have one.” 


girl to go out riding with you in that 
shebang?” ; 

“What will you do if a tire gets pune- 
tured, or the motor gives out, when you 
are twenty-five miles from home?” 


ion, or smoke a cigar, when you are obliged 


steerage lever, and the other on the throt- 
tle, one eye on the water gauge, the other 
on the water pressure, one foot on the 
brake and your mind constantly exercised 
over the condition of the complex ma- 
chinery ?” 

I am by nature an enthusiast. I become 
enthusiastic on slight provocation. I was 
the first man in my neighborhood to 
mount those high bicycles which first came 
into use, was the first man to have a 
breech loading hammerless gun, and the 
first man to use an automatic reel on my 
fishing-rod. In fact I am up-to-date in 
regard to making the most of new inven- 
tions. It was with difficulty that I re- 
strained myself from buying an automo- 
bile when it first appeared upon the mar- 
ket,. yet I well knew that these earlier ma- 
chines would soon be supplanted by others 
with great improvements. But at last my 
desires have been realized. My ambition 
to fly through the country, annihilating 
space, .is to be accomplished; my machine 


° %y 







as it stood in my barn ready*to start, a 
dozen of my neighbors and friends were 
congregated about to see me off. They 
were greatly interested in the machinery. 
They lifted the lid at the rear, craned their 
necks to peek under the seat and under 
the box to learn more of the mysteries of 
the equipment. They pressed the firm tire 
of the wheel with their thumbs, placed 
their hands on various parts of the vehicle 
to determine whether all was of sufficient 
strength, and finally one more bold than 
the others, seized an innocent-looking han- 
dle vigorously, and giving it a jerk in- 
quired, “What is this for?” In an instant, 
like a flash of lightning, the automobile 
dashed out of the barn, knocking down 
three or four visitors who were standing 
near by, rushed across the back yard, 
nearly causing the death of its occupants 
on account of dashing under a_ wire 
clothes-line, darted into the side piazza of 
the dwelling, knocking down the pillars, 
where the automobile came to a dead halt 
against the brick wall. The inquisitive 
visitor had unconsciously opened the throt- 
tle of the engine, putting on all steam, giv- 
ing the vehicle fifty times tue necessary 
power to move it safely out of the barn. 
I was thankful that my life was not de- 
stroyed. It cost me considerable to re- 
pair the automobile and house, but I was 
still enthusiastic over the new device. 


The reader must not assume that I 
would attempt to start out with my auto- 
mobile without having received instruc- 
tions in its management. No_ person 
should attempt such an unwise course. 
Every man who buys an automobile is 
instructed by an experienced man in its 
management during several excursions be- 
fore he attempts to manage the compli- 
cated machinery unaided. I have been 
called a venturesome man, and yet I have 
a large bump of caution, therefore I con- 
fined my early excursions to the suburbs 
of the city in which I iived, Jooking for- 
ward with pleagant anticipation to the 
time when I would have sufficient confi- 
dence in my ability to visit towns and vil- 
lages from twenty-five to fifty miles dis- 
tant. I was getting along nicely in ma- 
noeuvering about the city streets, getting 
out of the way of bicycles, pedestrians, 
farmers with wagons loaded with hay or 
vegetables, and numerous other obstruc- 
tions to city traffic, and felt that I had at 
last reached the point where it would be 
safe for me to drive my steam carriage 
almost anywhere, when one day, as I was 
skipping rapidly along the avenue, I heard 
people shouting and pointing with wild ges- 


tomobiles ordinarily attract considerable 
notice, but I could not account for this 
marked attention which I was receiving. 
I continued on my way, but the further [ 
proceeded the more attention I received, 
and still on I sped. Soon I began to hear 
an unusual roaring, but thougat nothing 
serious of the noise. Then the atmosphere 
about me seemed to become heated, and 
at last I felt that my seat was becoming 
exceedingly hot. “Then I closed the throt- 
tle of my machine. The moment I stopped 
I discovered that my automobile was on 
fire. When my machine was speeding rap- 
idly the flames and heat were driven away 
from my person and my seat, but the mo- 
ment I stopped, the flames rapidly leaped 
all around me, and with difficulty I dived 
to the ground, escaping serious injury. 

" ‘The local papers, almost always inaccu- 
pate in relating such accidents, reported 
that the reservoir, in which was stored the 
inflammable material which fed the fire 
of my boiler, had exploded, but such was. 
not the case. It was-.impossible for the 
fire to connect with the reservoir, it being 
in front of my feet, while the fire is at the 
back of my seat. The cause of this acci- 
dent was simply the yielding of the valve 


my neighbors and friends on the 


Wish I 


“Do you ever expect to get your best 


“How can you entertain your compan- 


to have one hand all the time on the 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by the Editor. 


A RUNAWAY AUTOMOBILB, 


My previous adventures did not dampen 
my ardor, therefore 1 continued to prac- 
tice from day to day on the city pavé- 
ments, until I finally felt enough confi- 
dence to warrant attempting a tweuty-five- 
mile drive into the country. It was a 
bright June day. The roads were in fair 
condition for country roads. The air was 
perfumed with clover blossoms. On either 
side bobolinks were singing as they sat 
perched on tufts of weeds or bushes, and 
everything seemed to betoken a pleasant 
day’s outing. I had to own that it was 
not possible to enjoy the beauties of nas 
ture so fully when driving an automobile 
as when driving a quiet and orderly horsey 


see, On my approach, an occasional wood- 
chuck hying away with all possible speéd 
to his den, and to notice the attention 
given my machine by the lazy cows and 
more mettlesome horses that were pastur- 
ing near the highway. 

The driver of an automobile has con- 
stantly to move the throttle to give the 
machine more or less power according to 
conditions or grade. If the road is smooth 
he opens the throttle. When he strikes a 
rough piece of road he partially closes the 
throttle. In ascending a hill he may have 
to throw open the throttle wide, giving the 
machine all the power possibie, especially 
if the ascent be steep. 
hill the throttle is closed entirely, since 
ho power is necessary. On the other hind 
the brake should be applied in descending 
hills, I remember throwing the throttle 
widely open to ascend a moderate grade, 
the road being smooth, warranting a 


the grade I desired to close the throttle, 


if ae ' i peddally, Whed, to my alarm, I discovere 
fide.“ As I was seated in the automobile, 


that it would not close. Before me lay @ 
long slope of smooth road, down which my 
machine started with great velocity. -I 
pulled frantically at the throttle without 
being able to move it. I thrust my foot 
upon the brake with all the power I pos- 
sessed without being able to perceptibly, 
retard the motion of my automobile. For 
a moment I was dazed with alarm, ap- 
prehending many mishaps that might oc- 
cur, but finally collected myself sufficiently; 
to make plans for my safely. I thought 
of leaping from one side of the machine, 
but concluded that it would be impossible 
for me to do so without injuring myself 
by falling back against the wheels. Then 
the thought occurred that I might crawk 
over the leather top and drop off behind, 
but I discovered that the moment I re- 
linquished my hold upon the lever. which! 
guided the machine, it would run into the 
ditch, and at the speed it had now attained 
it would get into the ditch long before I 
could get over the back and out upon the 
ground. No, there was nothing to do but 
to hold firmly on to the guiding lever and 
trust to Providence. # 

Has the reader ever ridden on-the cab of 
a railroad engine when going at-full speed? 
If so he has experienced in Some slight 
degree my sensations as I flew over the 
rural highway that beautiful June. morn- 
ing in my runaway automobile. But it 
must be remembered that the track on 
which I was running was not so smooth 
as a railroad track. When my machine 
struck a rough piece of ground, or ridge 
across the road, raised to throw off water, 
I was almost thrown from my seat by the 
violent commotion resulting. I usually 
had no difficulty in passing people who 
were approaching me, since these people 
had opportunity to see that they were in 
danger, therefore they were wise enough 
to get out of the way. People who were 
driving in the same direction as myself, 
had no opportunity of seeing their danger, 
therefore I had more difficulty in passing 
them. 

This same June morning Sammy Jones 
was to leave the farm where he had spent 
all the days of his boyhood, to serve an 
apprenticeship in the store of his uncle 
several hundred miles distant. Old Frank, 
the favorite horse, which had been on the 
farm for twenty-five years, was hitched 
to the democrat wagon, and several bask- 
ets of fresh laid eggs, a number of jars of 
butter, and a few crates of beautiful 
strawberries, together with Sammy’s trunk, 
were stored away in the rear of the 
wagon, leaving but little room at the front 
for the seat which was to contain the be 

and his mother, who were compelled fo 
sit with cramped limbs in consequence, 


should leave the farm and serve this ap- 
prenticeship, also many reasons why he 
would prefer to remain upon the farm. 

Sammy liked farming and fruit growing 
and was attached to every feature of the 
home place, and particularly attached to 
the attractive daughter of a neighboring 
farmer, but there were many boys in the 


have at least one of them become a mer- 
‘chant. Sammy’s people were poor, and 
the eggs, butter and strawberries were to 
be sold in the city in order to furnish 
money to pay his traveling expenses. They 
‘had made-an early start that morning, and 
were well on theif way to«’the city, 
Sammy’s eyés being dimmed with an oc- 
casional tear of regret at leaving the rural 
home and companions. Both he and his 
mother were occupied with their own sad 
‘thoughts when suddenly, looking a short 
distance ahead, they. saw a cloud of dust 
_and a strange looking object dashing 
tewards them like lightning. ‘Seated In 
the strange machine was a hatless man, 


















which allowed the inflammable material to 
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wind. The road being very marro 
Sammy had barely time to gi r up his 


nevertheless I could look about me and 


In descending a’ 


Speely ascent. On arriving atthe top “ 
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| the country in every direction. 


C atinued from Page One.) 


loose reiny when the strange object struck 
his wagon, threw the occupants into the 
ditch, and mixed them up promiscuously 
with the eggs, butter, strawberries, etc. 
The strange object which strucx tlfém dis- 
appeared in the cloud of dust, without 
stopping a moment, as Sammy and his 
mother emerged from the debris. 

“I take this as a bad omen, mother,” 
said Sammy. “I shall go back to the farm 
and remain there.” Thus did the world 
lose one of its merchants, and thus did 
the farming world gain a loving adherent. 

Reaching an eminence where I could see 
a long way ahead, I saw in the distance a 
funeral procession, winding its way slowly 
along the same track I was pursuing. This 
seemed to be the funeral of some import- 
ant local personage, since there were fifty 
or more hacks, carriages, wagons and all 
manner of conveyances following closely 
one after the other, unconscious of danger 
in the rear. Before reaching the proces- 
sion I had a moment in which to calm my 
excited nerves and grasp the guiding lever 
more firmly. The road was barely wide 
enough to allow one carriage to pass an- 
other, even if going slowly, much less at 
the speed which my automobile had at- 
tained. All I could do was to pull out to 
the right. As I did so my right wheels 
slid over the grassy bank somewhat, but 
on I sped. I passed nearly half of the 
procession, sounding my gong furiously, 
-and hoped that I might pass all without 
calamity, when I saw in the distance the 
hearse turning to the right on an sbrupt 
angle into a side street. I knew now that 
a wreck was inevitable. When I reached 
the cross-road. the hearse had emerged 
from the straight line to turn to the right, 
and was almost directly across the road on 
which I was passing. Finding more space 
between the hearse and the first carriage 
I directed my automobile thither. Remem- 
ber that my machine with its engine 
weighs half a ton, much more than a 
hearses The hind whe-l of my automobile 
caught in the hind wheel of the hearse 
and over-turned it completely, yet on I 
went, being unable to stop even to apolo- 
gize. Surely those much abused mourners 
must have supposed that they had come 
in contact with a Junatic. 


ALONE IN AN AUTOMOBILBE. 


I had not mentioned that my principal 
object in taking this country ride was that 
I might visit one of the prettiest, most 
charming and lovable girls, who lived 
about twenty-five miles from my city. 
While I was hot engaged to be married 
to this young lady I had long ago made up 
my mind to propose to her whenever I 
could muster enough courage. At the re- 
markable speed my machine was making, 
the home of this adored one would soon 
appear in sight, but how was it possible 
for me to see her, much less to have an 
interview under the circumstances? She 
was expecting my coming, since I had 
written her that I would be there that 
day. Would she be disappointed at the 
non-fulfillment of my appointment? I was 
not sure of her affection. Sometimes she 
encouraged me and at other times she 
grieved me ‘with apparent indifference. 
Her home was a beautiful one, located on 
an eminence commanding a fine view of 
Now I had 
arrived at a point where I could see this 
home in the distance, and the sight caused 
my heart to beat faster, and my face to 
become even more flushed than with the 
excitement of my adventuresome journey. 
Rapidly I mounted the slope toward her 
home, and as I drew near I saw a man 
reining his horse and buggy in toward the 
residence. In a moment I recognized this 
man as my rival, for whom I had no par- 
ticular admiration. I suspected that he 
was about to take the lady out for a drive, 
and the thought that he would enjoy her 
delightful society, while I was shooting 
forward into space, whither I knew not, 
excited my temper, which at best was 
none too good. I had but a little time to 
think, and can scarcely offer an apology 
for my conduct. Ali I can say is that as 
my runaway automobile neared my rival, 
seated in his light carriage, with his spir- 
ited horse attached, my machine turned a 
quick angle toward his carriage. My fore- 
wheel hub caught in the rim of his hind 
wheel. The force of the crash threw my 
rival out of his seat into the door-yard of 
my sweetheart, and his horse started in 
affright in the direction of the city with- 
out a driver. I confess this was the mean- 
est act of my life, and one of which I will 
be ashamed to the day of death, but re- 
member that I had but a moment to de- 
cide between good and evil. 

Onward shot my automobile. My hand 
upon the guiding lever was almost par- 
alyzed, and my fo t upon the brake was 
like a dead foot, having no feeling. I had 
hoped that the speed of my machine 
would slacken from the exhaustion of fuel, 
but such was not the case. If anything 
we were driving faster, and over roads 
that were not so smooth as those passed 
early in my journey, when I heard some 
distance ahead the music of a brass band. 
In a few minutes I saw that a combined 
circus and menagerie with its numerous 
wagons, and procession of wild animals 
and mounted horsemen, was about to en- 
ter a populous village. Here was a pro- 
eession even longer than that of the 
funeral, which I had passed earlier in the 
day, but as I approached I saw that there 
was more opportunity to pass by the side, 
since the road through the village wws 
wider. Onward I sped. As I began to 
pass the wagons in which the wild animals 
were caged they glared at me with wild 
eyes, and some of them howled with rage 
or fear. Near the front line of the pro- 
cession was a monster elephant. Like a 
flash it occurred to me, “Here is an op- 
portunity to stop my automobile.” Ina 
moment I had approached closely to the 
elephant, and as I came upon him I 
steered my machine directly into his im- 
mense hind legs, each one of which was 
almost as large as a nail keg, and softer 
than rubber. In an instant the speed of 
my machine was slackened, and in another 
instant it was at a stand-still. Not so, 
however, with the elephant, who turned 
partially about and began to thrash my 
automobile with his ponderous trunk, but 
by that time I was out of my carriage 
and at a point of safety. The strong hands 
of many of the circus men managed to 
thrust my unfortunate machine into the 
fence corner far enough to enable the pro- 
cession to continue its course, and thus 
my adventurous ride was ended. I have 
since paid various claims for damages, 
and conclude that the use of automobiles 
should be confined to the wealthy classes. 
The cut used in the heading of this 
article is from the New York Weekly 
Tribune. 











How incalculable\is the debt of gratitude 
due from mankind to the unknown bene- 
factor who first conceived the idea of col- 
lecting and storing ice in winter to miti- 
gate the horrors of hot wave in summer! 
Who was he? He deserves a monument 
of glaciers and bergs and frozen summits 
of eternal cold that would tower above 
the tops of the Himalayas——New York 
Tribune. 
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| hard grain scattered in litter as an induce- 
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The Foolish Old Hen. 





Out of the barn one morning 
Old Whi came strutting down; 
No common inferior hen was she, 
But a Dorking of great renown. 


And after her came ten chickens, 
Running with all their might; 

Nine had their mother’s mr Sete far, 
But one was as black as night. 


Old Whitey looked over her shoulder, 
And clucked to each little pet; 
But suddenly, angrily stretched her neck, 


And flew at the small brunette. 


And all day she pecked at the chicken, 
Whenever she saw it was near; 

And Dinah, the cook, at her kitchen door, 
Heard its pitiful peeps of fear. 


“I’m blessed if dat stuck-up Dorkin’ 
Don’t bate yer for bein’ black; 

But one culled pusson feel for anoder— 
We'll pay yer ole mudder back.” 


So lengning. good natured Dinah 
Quick lifted the little weight, 
And shaking the dredging-box carefully o’er 


him, 
Lo! presently black was white. 


Then away ran the floury chicken, 
Looking like,all the rest; 

And silly old™®Whitey contentedly clucked 
As he nestled beneath her breast. 


Dinah nodded and laughed at the mother; 
“Yer fooled, honey, sure, but den 
When folks ebery day take appearance fer 


truf, 
Why shouldn’t a foolish ole hen?’ 
—Youth’s Companion. 





Fenced Runs and Free Range. 





One thing had best be definitely settled 
before attempting to keep poultry on the 
farm. The fowls should not be allowed to 
run at will within the garden or in and 
about the farm buildings. Nothing is more 
aggravating or disgusting than to have the 
nice vegetables or beautiful fiowers 
scratched up, and the door-steps, the porch, 
the paths and the farm machines and ve- 
hicles fouled with poultry droppings. Sep- 
arate the poultry, also, from the other live 
stock of the farm. This is easily accom- 
plished when undertaken in a businesslike 
manner. If the fowls are to be kept near 
the farm buildings, provide ample yard- 
room enclosed by wire fencing. Another 
way of separating the fowls from the cen- 
ter of farm operations is to place the 
houses at a considerable distance from the 
farmstead, in a pasture, where the fowls 
will have free range. The latter plan may 
entail some extra travel by the attendant, 
and there is the risk in some localities of 
depredations ‘by foxes, hawks, or other wild 
animals or thieves. The young, strong 
farmer boy may find advantages in the 
second or so-called “‘colony plan,’”’ while the 
housewife will probably find the fenced en- 
closure near the farmhouse preferable.— 
From address of Prof. A. A. Brigham, 
before the Massachusetts Board of Agri- 
culture, in Farm Journal. 





Practical Pointers. 





It is now time to select a plan for your 
poultry house and build ity ©». ti 

Don’t compel fifty birds to roost 
there is room for only twenty-five. 

Iron nails thrown into the drinking 
water will make a good tonic for the 
fowls. 

In no case breed from sickly or weak 
fowls as your chicks will be worthless and 
diseased. 

Beginners in poultry raising should have 
a care about undertaking too much at tHe 
outset. 

At the age of four months separate the 
cockerels from the pullets. 

Exposure to cold wind, especially to a 
draught at night, causes colds and throat 
affections in the most robust fowls. 

Fatten and sell off your poultry as fast 
as they are large enough. They will bring 
you more now than they will later on. 

Do not’ have your mixed feed too soft, 
but have it of such consistency as to fall 
apart when thrown on the feed boards. 

No business in which a person can en- 
gage, whether for pleasure or profit or 
both, presents such varied attractions as 
does the poultry business in all its 
branches. 

Permit us again to urge all breeders of 
poultry who wish healthy fowls to be 
liberal in supplying their birds with char- 
coal. It is one of the best preventives 
of diseases among poultry we have ever 
used. 

You should see to it that your fowls 
are possessed of good teeth. Not natural 
ones, exactly, neither artificial ones, but 
natural artificial ones, in the shape. of 
coarse, sharp grit, with which they may 
grind their feed. 

Wash your roosts occasionally during 
this warm weather with crude carbolic 
acid. This will rid the roosts of the blood- 
suckers which remain on the roosts dur- 
ing the day and work on the fowls during 
the night. j 

Keep your little chicks out of the wet 
grass in the early morning and never place 
them where they will be exposed to the 
hot rays of a summer’s sun. Give them 
shade in some form if you wish tnem to 
do well. 

Green food is an essential to the well- 

being and thrift of poultry at all seasons 
of the year. When fowls are tumited to 
confined quarters, this must be supplied 
to them artificially to keep them in good 
health and have them produce eggs during 
the winter season. 
One cannot look at scaly legs without 
a feeling of disgust, and a thought that 
it is not, to say the least, an evidence of 
neatness. Good breeders buy from such 
stock with reluctance. It is a fact that 
chickens reared with a hen so diseased 
will become the same way themselves. 
Four or five applications of kerosene will 
kill the minute parasites.—Western Fruit 
Grower. 
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The Secret of Feeding Well. 





We read a great deal in the poultry and 
agricutural journals about methods of feed- 
ing poultry and other live stock, and you 
frequently meet with the advice, “Peed 
your poultry well.” This is good as far 
as it goes, but not everyone clearly under- 
stands what this term “feeding well’ 
means. 

It is not feeding well to throw corn and 
other grains or soft feed promiscuously 
to your fowls in quantities double what 
they require for the time being. This is 
waste, and there is a tendency to lessen 
their appetite and show signs of indiges- 
tion and indifference to their food under 
such treatment. | It is not. feeding well to 
offer feed to poultry at any time or no 
time, as the mood may take you. Have a 
system in your feeding, as well as other 
work. Feed your layers twice a day, with 
a light feed of some kind at middle of day, 
suth as green food or a few handfuls of 


*more of any kind than they will take up 
clean, and “look slyly over their shoulders 
for more.” ; 

It- is not feeding well to stint the birds, 
particularly when confined, when they 
cannot forage for their partial substance, 
and furnish them with only half rations. 
Give them enough, not too much, and that 
to their liking and a balanced ration. It is 
.not feeding well to stuff domestic fowls 
with oily scraps, stale raw meat or de- 
cayed refuse of any kind. 

Feeding well means that you give your 
birds sufficient for their daily needs, of a 
quality and in quantity that will best ap- 
pease their appetite, all they will eat up 
clean at a time without gorging them- 
selves. Let the periods for feeding be 
twice a day for their regflar meals, with 
green feed of some kind near the middle 
of the day, and four times a day for 
chicks until three or four weeks old. Give 
all ages plenty of clean, fresh water in'a 
fountain that they cannot get into with 
their feet. Give them range when you 
can, where they may pick up part of 
their living, and never allow your stock 
to get desperately hungry through your 
‘neglect. Thus you may pride yourself 
upon your system of feeding well.—West- 
ern Fruit Grower. 





Rapid Feathering of Chicks. 





When a brood of chicks is observed, es- 
pecially if they are not pure bred, and 
hatched of eggs procured of persons keep- 
ing different kinds of hens, the chicks will 
appear to differ greatly in a few days. 
Those possessing Leghorn, Dorking, Game 
or Hamburg blood will begin to shoot out 
the tiny feathers of the wings and tail8 
immediately, while the chicks which are 
strongly Brahma or Cochin will remain 
nearly naked until well advanced in 
growth. It will be observed that lice will 
attack the feathering chicks sooner than 
those that have not yet changed the down, 
and quick feathering chicks will also soon- 
er succumb to the effects of the dampness 
and may also die from no apparent cause. 
This is due to the great drain of nitrogen 
and mineral elements on the system, the 
rapid growth of the feathers weakening 
the chicks. For this reason the chick with 
but few wing feathers is ‘hardy, as the 
food eaten goes to the nourishment of the 
body instead of the feathers, and such 
chicks will endure more cold, grow faster 
and keep in better health than the others. 
Chicks that are feathering rapidly will be 
benefited by a ration of chopped cooked 
lean beef three times a week.—Poultry 
Keeper. 





The Choice of a Rooster. 





There is something to be known in prop- 
erly selecting a rooster for the flock. If 
he has long sickle feathers and developed 
early, the pullets from him will in all 
probability be early layers, as the full 
trackle and long sickles denote early ma- 
turity. The comb is an indication of 
health and vigor, and should be upright, 
and in color a bright, scarlet red. He 
should have strong, clean limbs, with 
plenty of bone, unless of the Asiatic 
breeds, which are feather-legged. The 
whole appearance should indicate activity, 
while he should also pay great attention 
to the hens. If the rooster is of the Asiatic 
breeds, see that he is close and compactly 
built and not long-legged, but he should 
not be too close to the ground in his make- 
up. The smaller breeds, however, may be 
somewhat leggy, provided they are not 
too much so, and especially if for crossing 
upon large, heavy hens. It is considered 
best to use small roosters with large hens, 
and if the rooster is an Asiatic or Ply- 
mouth Rock, he will give greater satisfac- 
tion if of medium size instead of being 
extra heavy in weight. Activity in the 
rooster, combined with good form and ro- 
bust constitution, is very important. The 
rooster is really the value of one-half the 
flock, as all the chicks will be impressed 
with his characteristics.—Poultry Keeper. 





Fresh Market Bones. 





As food for poultry nothing is now prized 
more highly among progressive poultry- 
men than perfectly fresh market bones 
cut up each day in addition to the usual 
food ration. This elegant food supplies 
nearly, if not every, element of the com- 
plete egg, as well as the formation of bone, 
muscle and feathers of growing chickens. 
Fresh bones from the market cost but a 
trifle. They should be obtained fresh 
every day. Their value is due to the per- 
fectly fresh animal food which they con- 
tain, along with the other elements not 
found in sufficient quantities in corn and 
wheat. It has been proved that green cut 
bone will often increase the egg yield from 
fifty to one hundred per cent.; it also stim- 
ulates the fowls during the moulting period 
te such an extent that the flocks do not 
suffer as formerly during this trying time. 
The juices and gristle in the fresh bone 
contain, in a digestible form, large quan- 
tities of nitrogen, which is absolutely de- 
manded in forming the new quills and 
feathers; therefore, in moulting, this nitro- 
gen, when fresh bones are fed, is drawn 
from the food instead of from the reserve 
force of the fowl, which takes her strength, 
stops. her from laying and makes her prone 
to disease. We are sure that the prac- 
tical and economical farmer or poultry- 
man of to-day, who looks well at cost, will 
utilize a material for poultry which brings 
in the end the greatest profit. We have 
the granulated bone and paid a good price 
for it, but by using a bone cutter we got 
meat, gristle, oi], fat, fine bone and gran- 
ulated bone all in one operation. The fine 
bone helps to make the shell, and the other 
half or two-thirds of ordinary market bone 
is rich, nourishing food, forming the feath- 
ers and fiesh of the fowl and the interior 
of the egg in abundance. We advise all 
of our readers to look carefully into these 
new methods of feeding as they come up, 
and understand them for themselves.— 
Poultry Keeper. 





The Missouri hen last year laid eggs 
enough for shipment to bring in a cash 
return of $5,375,000 and her progeny 
formed a large portion of tne poultry 
which sold for $7,185,000 more. 





“If you wish to make a man your 
enemy,”’ says the adage, “loan him money, 
then ask for it.””’ And quite in the same 
vein is the advice of Polonius given to 
his son Laertes: 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be, 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend. 





THE CAUSE AND CURE OF CANCER. 





The Cause Said to Have Been Discovered 
Recently in New York, and the Cure 
in this City, Which is of the 
Most Importance. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Sept., 1901.—Whether 
the discoveries recently made by New 
York specialists of the cause of cancer 
have been of any particular advantage to 
Dr. Benjamin F. Bye, of this city, in dis- 
covering a cure, is a matter little interest- 
ing to the afflicted one of cancer, since the 
cure is of the greatest importance. Dr. 
Benjamin F. Bye sets forth in his new 
book, which is now on the press, and which 
will be mailed in a few days to all the af- 
flicted people asking for it, proof.of the 
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keep them scratching. Never feed ails. : 


cause of cancer, and its painless cure with 


Making a Man. 


Hurry the baby as fast as you can, 
Hurry ‘him, worry him, make him a man. 
Off with his baby clothes, get him in pants, 
Feed him on brain-foods and make him ad- 


vance, 
Hustle him, soon as he’s able to bgt 
Into a grammar school; cram him with talk. 
Fill his poor head full of figures and facts, 
Keep on a-jamming them in till it cracks, 
Once boys grew up at a rational rate; 
Now we develop a man e you wait. 
Rush him through college, compel him arab 
Of every known subject'a dap and a dab. 
Get him in business and after the cash, 
All A the om glad can grow eee 
Let him for @ was ever a y; 
Make gold his god, and its jingles his joy, 
Keep him a-hustling and clear out of breath, 
Until he wins—nervous prostration and death. 
—Christian Endeavor World. 





Water in Trees. 





Look at the wonderful manner in which 
nature has contrived a supply for thirst in 
hot countries. He has placed amid the 
burning sands of Africa a plant whose 
leaf, twisted round like a cruet, is always 
filled with a large glassful of fresh water. 
The gullet of this cruet is shut by the 
end of the leaf itself so as to prevent the 
water from evaporating. In the same hot 
land God has planted a great tree, called 
Boa by the natives, the trunk of which is 
of great size and hollowed like a cistern. 
In the rainy season it is filled with water 
which continues fresh and cool in the 
greatest heats, by means of the tufted 
foliage which crowns its summit. In some 
of the parched and rocky islands of the 
West Indies there is found a tree, called 
the Water Lianno, so full of sap that if 
you cut a single branch of it as much water 
pours forth as a man could drink at one 
draught, and it is perfectly pure and good. 
Is not God a loving Father to provide for 
his children’s wants?—The Quiver. 





Seeds for Evergreens. 





Some of your contributors refer to fail- 
ures with pine, hemlock, spruce and other 
evergreen trees. 
transplant these trees, after they have 
reached a considerable size, and especially 
when they are removed from a forest, has 
suffered many failures. 

Much of the failure, the wasted work 
and the lost time may be avoided by the 
simple plan of planting seeds of these 
trees. It is easy to get the seeds, and it 
is simple work to plant them where it is 
desired to have the trees. 

It is not possible to tell which cones or 
seeds are vital, but you can plant enough 
of them to insure the germination of as 
many trees as you desire. I usually plant 
five to ten times as many seeds as trees 
desired. When the young pines or hem- 
locks appear, I pull out those that are not 
needed. 

It is well to leave most of them stand 
until the second year, when they may be 
thinned by pulling out every other one. In 
the third year pull out more, gradually re- 
ducing the number to the required notch. 
It is only necessary that the young trees 
do not crowd one another in the rows. So 
long as the branches do not touch from 
tree to tree, the growth will be all right. 

Repeated failures with transplarited 
pines and hemlocks from forest homes to 
sandy river soil brought me to the seed- 
ing practice. The trees from the seeds 
are perfectly satisfactory. Nursery-grown 
trees seem to succeed far better in trans- 
planting than forest-grown ones. At least 
this has been my experience with pines, 
hemlocks, kalmias and rhododendrons.— 
W. W. Wyker, in N. Y. Farmer. 





The Cash Cost of Life. 





The Rural New Yorker has made in- 
quiries regarding the cost of living of its 
farmer readers with results as follows: 
The average expenses of my family of 
four members for a year are: Clothing, 
$240; groceries, $85; meat, $100.—B. D. P., 
New Jersey. 

There are six in this family. Grocery 
bill, $60.00; clothing, $80; meat, $10; total, 
$150.—W. H. S., Connecticut. 

Our family averages from three to five 
persons; our whole expense per year from 
$250 to $3825. This includes taxes. For 
groceries, $55; meat, $15 to $20; clothing, 
$50 to $75.—C. D. A. 

As farmers we killed hogs for our meat. 
Our grocery bill would be $25 for about 
four months, and our clothing $15.50 for 
a-family of two. We only kept account 
for four months. Through these four 
months we had some hired help also.— 
R. H., Michigan. 

Family of eight persons, from September 
1, 1899, to September 1, 1900, Groceries, 
$113.49; flour, $46.40; kerosene, $17.74; 
clothing, $127.78; meat, $70 paid to 
butcher, $80 slaughtered at home; total, 
$150; slaughtered at home one two-year- 
old steer and three nine-months-old pigs, 
worth not less than $80 marketed.—A. C., 
Rhode Island. 

There were four in our family during 
the year 1899, consisting of “the Madame,” 
two children, Helen, 10 years old, and 
Mildred 8 years old, and Grandma, 89 
years old. Our household expenses, in- 
cluding groceries, postage stamps, wall pa- 
per, curtains, etc., were $53.49; “the Mad- 
ame’s” clothing, etc., $10.42;  Helen’s 
$14.80; Mildred’s $8.65. Grandma was 
confined to her room and bed all the time, 
so did not require any new clothing. The 
rest of our living was from the farm. We 
burn our own wood.—H. H. C., Maine. 





The Pear Leaf-Blight. 





Pear leaf-blight caused by the fungus 
Entomosporium maculatum, is another of 
the series fungous diseases of the pear. 
It seems to be favored more by dry, hot 
weather than the scab fungus. It begins 
to be serious in proceeding southward, 
where the scab begins to decrease. 
While it may injure nursery trees and 
pear seedlings in New Engtand, New York 
and other Northern States, it rarely he- 
comes important until at least as far 
south as New York City. In Maryland, 
Virginia and farther south it becomes the 
leading fungous disease of the pear. 

It covers the foliage with small round 
spots, causing the leaves to drop off by 
midsummer or before and causes the fruit 
to become spotted and frequently to de- 
velop one-sided and to crack open. Cer- 
tain varieties are more resistant than 
others. 
The oriental varieties are particularly 
resistant to leaf-blight, especially the 
Keiffer. In the Gulf States the Le Conte 
often becomes defoliated by it. Of the 
European varieties, the Lawrence seems 
to be especially free from it in Maryland 
and Virginia. On the other hand, the 
Bartlett, Howell and the ordinary Euro- 
pean varieties suffer from it severely. 
Pear leaf-blight does most of its work 
after warm weather comes on, and seems 
to be little affected by the weather 
changes. At least, it appears regularly at 
about the same time each year, although 
if the weather is very dry and hot, its 
defoliating effeet becomes more pro- 
nounced. 

Pear leaf-blight yields very readily to 
treatment with Bordeaux mixture. On 
adult trees there is scarcely any disease 
which is so thoroughly preventable. 
Where this disease alone is tod be treated, 
a thorough spraying when the trees are 








Everybody who tries to’ 





after the blossoms fall, and then a second 
spraying two or three weeks later, will 
almost completely obliterate the disease for 
the season, 
__If the trees have been sprayed early in 
the season for scab, all that will be neces- 
sary will be to give one additional thor- 
ough spraying about a month or six weeks 
aftet. blooming time. In case of young 
trees or nursery stock more spraying is 
required. 

Pear seedlings or other young trees, 
which continue their growth throughout 
the season, require to have the new foli- 
age protected by the spray as fast as it 
appears. Five or six sprayings, at inter- 
vals of ten days to two weeks, are neces- 
sary in dealing with leaf-blight on such 
plants. 

Paris-green may be added to the Bor- 
deaux mixture in spraying for scab and 
leaf-blight, and a number of insect pests 
will be destroyed at the same time. The 
second and third treatments for scab are 
just in time for codling-moth, while the 
time of the last treatment for leaf-blight 
is about right for spraying for the pear 
slug.—Yearbook of Department of Agri- 
culture for 1900. 


_ Heiskell’s 
Ointment 


Cares Skin Troubles Wh 
Everything Else Has Fain 
‘ y it on an obstinate 
ye eens Eozema, Pine 
ples, Ulcers, Xing Worm, Blotches 
or any Skin Disease. Ask Our 
Gaggia forit. By mail 50c. a x 
Heiskell’s Soap, for the skin, 25¢. 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & Co. 
631 Commerce Street, Philadelphia. 
“‘ Your Ointment healed my hand of tettaA 


in two weeks. My doctor prescribed it.’ 
Linnie Davis, Catlettsburg, Tenn, 
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Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 
ch ie 


Employment 
That Pays. 


is oftered to Women, Men, grown Girls and 
the vicinity of their homes by our Subscription ne 
partment. Wegive liberal compensation: the 
most generous terms ever offered. Prompt re. 
ply secures a desirable and permanent posi. 
tion as our special authorized representative, with 
exclusive rights. Previous experience desirable 
but not necessary. FRANK LESLIFE’s Pop: 
ULAR MONTHLY, for years a leader amon 
the best 10-cent illustrated magazines for the home 
is stronger, brighter, better than ever. Articles’ 
Stories by famous writers; illustrations by wei, 
Known artists. Outfit free to persons accepted ag 
agents. Write usa postal to-day and name two refor. 
ences. This is an opportunity too good to neglect 
FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE 
(Founded 1855) 
141-147 Fifth Aven 

















Stariling Results. 





There are Kansas City people drinking 
water now who haven’t drank water be- 
fore since the first saloon started. The 
weather drives them to it.—Kansas City 
Journal. 





ue, New York, 








“Ads”? as Reminders. 





Please Mentioa Green’s Fruit Grower, 


LARGEST CIGAR FACTORY IN MAIN 


We want agents to represent us and are wil 
pay liberally for one man in €ach county. ling te 
a good situation we can, ro doubt, interest you. Send 
$2.95 for 100 high-grade Londres 6-inch clear Havang 
cigars, together with agents’ and dealers’ confidentig) 
price list. We make only first-class goods and sell 
them at the lowest possible — If you are looking 
for cheap, worthless goods, don’t write us; but if yoy 
want good goods at a low price, and a_ busine 
that will pay you at least $2,000 per year, send £2.95 and 
we will show you how it can made. We had ong 

nt who made $85.00 in one week. Handling first. 

class goods is the secret of success. 

Do not order unless you are looking for business, 

Address, 
THE PERRY CIGAR WORKS, Belfast, Me, 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 


Sold @ ON TRIAL 


IMPERIAL 
Palverizer 
Clod Crusher, 
\ Roller and 

, Leveler. 








Only the business man of long experience 
fs dble to realize how prone people are to 
procrastinate, especially in the matter of 
making purchases, Their attention must be 
called again and again to their own ob- 
vious needs, and they must be spurred 
up to buy now what they have resolved but 
have neglected to buy. One important 
part of the purpose of advertising is to 
remind people that they need certain 
things.—Philadelphia Record. 





Emerson’s Life Philosophy. 








At the age of forty-eight Ralph Waldo 
Emerson is said to have formulated from 
life’s stern lessons this philosophy: 

“To every reproach I know but one 
answer, namely, to go again to my work. 
‘But you neglect your relations.’ Yes, too 






true; then I will work the harder. ‘But ca Plainly describ’d 
you have no genius.’ Yes, then I will| “== 2 one sent 
work the harder. ‘But you have no eer 7 
virtues.’ Yes, then I will work the before buy’s. Q,, 48 
harder. ‘But you have detached yourself | ————— Peterson Mfg. Co,, cent, y 





World’s Fait 


and acquired the aversion of all decent 










people; you must regain some position and < 3t A d 
relation.’ Yes, I will work the 7” SSS NNN ward. 
a ~ =S aN We are the only Steel 








BANA Ws Se Roofing Co. awarded 
SZ SS Medal and Diploma 
for PATENT CAP ROOFING at Worlds 


manu: 
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Gray Hair Fashionable. 





f MrTaL RooFine, Sivixo, 
As to the present fashionable liking for | Geiwa wre. Send for Catalogue and Price List 
gray hair, it is not modish to seek to alter | Mention this paper. 


the color of prettily gray hair. But the | Sykes iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, 
care of such hair is not altogether a sim- 
ple matter. Specialists must be consulted 
as to the best soaps and tonics which may 
‘be used for the health of the scalp and col- 
or of the hair. Gray, more than any other 
hue, is unpleasantly affected by chemicals 
not precisely suited to it. There are no 
modes which are especially suited to the 
coiffures of middle-aged and_ elderly 
women. They wear their tresses as 
younger women do, the style slightly modi- 
fied, a pompadour not exaggerated. And 
now that coils in the neck are coming 
their chignons will be less pronounced than 
their daughters’, but on the same lines.— 
Cincinnati Enquirers---- > ~~ -* TIen 





i Cure All Forms of 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


from all causes, in persons of all ages and 
both sexes. I will send two weeks’ ‘treats 
ment free to any person who will send m4 
a description of their symptoms. 


DR. H. W. STREETER, 
909 & 911 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


If You Want Information 


about a country that produces ¢hree 
cash crops a year, and where a thou- 
4 »-sand. an.acre has been netted 
¢ this season on tomatoes, write to ~~ 

J. E. INGRAHAM, 

3rdV. P., F.E.C. Ry. Co., St. Augustine, Fila, 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


GRAPE MINES 


Large stock, wholesale and retail; also 


Strawberry, Raspberry and Blackberry Plants 


Prices low. Send for price list. 
GRAND MERE NURSERIES, Stevensville, Michigan. 
GER FRUIT and 


EVAPORATE Seve: 


EVAPORATOR for family use. Cheapest in the 
market, $3, BS sné §. Circular. EASTERN 
MFG. CO., 257 So. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Diseases Cured With- Over 20,000 persons res 


stored to heaith past six 
out Medicine or Cost. months without medi: 


cine or cost. Most marvelous discovery of the 19th 
ag Address, with stamp, NON-MEDICINE 
CO., Hartwick, Mich. 


GINSENG Strong plants -that will produce seed 
® next season, 15c. each; $1.50 per doz., 
a. Seed that will gow next spring, $1.00 pet 
00. Orderatonce. M. Elliott, Jr., Grays Run, Pa. 


DY Qu gerectcus 


Onl rfect cure 
for 7 Bncer and 








One of the trials of the life of a clergy- 
man was related at the mass meeting held 
last Sunday night at the Lyceum. It 
caused the audience to forget the extreme 
heat for a few moments. The speaker said: 
“A young clergyman, who took life se- 
riously said to his congregation: ‘I am 
about to leave you because there is no love 
among you. You do not love your pastor, 
and God does not love you. How do I 
know? have been among you for three 
years and no marriages have taken place, 
therefore I know there is no love among 
you. I have been your pastor for three 
years and in that time no funerals have 
taken place in this church, therefore God 
does not love you, for he will not take 
any one of you home. You have not paid 
me salary for the last six months; there- 
fore I know you do not love me. [ resign 
from this pastorate to accept a call as 
chaplain at the state penitentiary. For 
my lesson this morning I have chosen the 
text ‘I go to prepare a place for you.’” 








your fruits and veg: 
etables for winter 
use. The GRAN« 

















“The strawberry grows underneath the 


nettle, MIZPAH CANCER REME 
And wholesome berries thrive and ripen | Tumor. Never lost a case. Write for Bookley 
best MIZPAH MEDICINE CO., Monsey, N.¥- 





FINE ST. BERNARD Bitches, 6 months old. 
Full pedigree. Jos. M. Thomas, Berwyn, Pa. 


—$————— 


Neighbor’d by fruits of baser quality.” 
Thus says Shakespeare, in King Henry 
the Fifth, Act 1, Scene 1. 


2 
GUNS 


RICH 12 Room Scenes and Large Book, 10c: 
JOHN G. SCHEIDLER, Cleveland, 0. 


YY | and Viquor Habit cured inl 

to 20 days. Nopay till cure 
HH) Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
+ WeDept.P? Lebanon, Obie 
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Revolvers, ete. Catalogue Free. Address 
Great Western Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Ps. 
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Some temptations come to the indus- 
trious, but all temptations attack the idle, 
—Spurgeon. 








PROMPT, Reliable, Responsible, Commis- 
sion Merchants. Batterson & Co., Buffalo. 


GET MORE HEN MONEY 


Feed cut raw bone and double your profits; get more eggs, more fertile eggs; 
orous and healthy fowls. 


MANN’S 2°°5 BONE CUTTER 


New design, open hopper, enlarged table, new device to control feed; you can set it to suit any 
\ strength; never clogs. 


10 D AYS FREF TRI AL. No ame asked for until you prove our 


arantee on your own premises, that our 
New Model will cut any kind of bone, with all adhering meat and gristle, faster and easier and 
ae any other ed Wn cutter, If you don’t likeit sendit back at our expense. 

* 


in better shape 
Free cat’lg. ex; e MANN COMPANY, Box 39, Milford, Mass 


BREEDING POULTRY FOR SALE 


We offer a superior grade of hens from our 
breeding pens, at the reduced price of $1.00 each 
for the following breeds: 


SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS, 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, . 
WHITE WYANDOTTES. 


These are superior birds and you should 
speak quickly if you want them at this price. 









































Our friend, A. C. Van Deman, son of Prof. H. E. V4" 
Deman, has in Virginia for sale some of <his year’s breeders 
and offers hens of high quality at $1.00 each for S. C, White 
Leghorns, bred from winners at Washington Poultry Show 
recently, also a few superior cocks at $2.00 each. He also 
has plenty of S. C. Brown Leghorns of fine color at $1.0 
each. He hasaS. C. Buff Leghorn cock for sale at $2.00. 
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GREEN’S NURSERY GO.. Rochester, N.Y 
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ms, nervous trouble. Those hot 
shes are just so many calls from 
pature for help. The nerves are cry- 
ing out for assistance. The ory sho 
be heeded in time. Lydia HK. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound was pre- 
yared to meet the needs of woman’s 
system at this trying period of her life. 

It builds up the weakened nervous 

stem, and enables a woman to pass 
that grand change triumphantly. 

“T was a very sick woman, caused 
by Change of Life. I suffered with hot 
fiushes, and fainting spells. I was 
afraid to go on the street, my head and 
pack troubled me so. I was entirely 
cured by Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegeta- 
ble Compound.” — Mrs. JENNIE NOBLB, 
5010 Keyser St., Germantown, Pa. 
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Sp BASKETS BASKETS 


| 
ve Peach and Grape Baskets, 


Also Material for same In the Flat. 





Send us 
your wants 
and let us 
quote you 
prices. 


WEBSTER BASKET GO. 
Webster, Monroe Co., N. Y. 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


BASKETS! BASKETS! 


2 ——————— 
= 


PEACH AND GRAPE BASKETS, 
Peach Baskets, $18.00 per M. 


IM. ats for $12.50. 20M. ats. $45.00. 
WEST WEBSTER BASKET C6., Charlotte, N. Yi 
Pleijser Mexition Greens Prutt-Grower: 


FRUIT COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Proper facilities and ability. Reliable, Responsible, 
Prompt. BATTERSON & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE TOPPING 
PORTABLE « 


EVAPORATOR, 


Four sizes made. 


from $10 to $50 complete, 
Cai ty of any size. 
* cient to pay for itself 


in from 10 to 15 days. 
Blicer, EE Apple, 
ani Parers. 
Beied Fruit Seren e 
Send for circular. 
. TorrinG, Marion, N.Y 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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AGENTS WANTED 
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enormous. Everybody buys. 
Over the kitchen stove it fur- 
nishes plenty of distilled, acr- 

i ated drinking water, pure, de- 
licious and safe. Only method. 
Distilled Water cures Dyspep- 














’y Harrison Mfg. 
c 421 Harrison Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


CANCER 


o_. 
If Competent. 
SALAR HORSE ana WAGON 1f Competent. 
in each county to sell Teas, Coffees, 
Spices, etc., to housewives and stores 
nd give valuable premiums to customers. 
COFFEE AND SPICE MILLS,603 Hudson 8t., New York City 


CLUBBING LIST. 


Subscribers of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
Who may desire some other periodical in con- 
hection with it are offered the following to 
select from. The figures in the first column 
show the regular price of FRUIT GROWER 
and the publication named. Those in the sec- 
*nd column show the price at which the 
publication name@ and the FRUIT GROWER 
ill both be sent for One year. At these 
gures you can get many of the publications 
tamed at a third less than the regular. sub- 
juiption price. When moré than one pub- 
leation besides the FRUIT GROWER is 
Wanted, send list of papers wanted and we 
Will furnish thej price for the same. We can- 

copies of any paper except 
ests for others must be sent 
ce of the 
er, monthly 
er, New York City 1 
Journal 1 





CURED BY ABSORPTION; 
No knife or plaster. Home 
treatment. Book free. 

T. M.Clarke,M.D.,Springfield, Masa. 
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Bliggerson’s Degree. 


Thomas Henry Bliggerson . 


for a degree. 
sign 


This name of mine 
dD.” 


d he, 
“Or a Ph. D., or a plain A. B., 
Or any old letter would give me glee.’’ 
And he gave away 
All his cash one day 
To a school and a college and a libraree. 


Thomas H Bliggerson 

Now has’ degree, 

Each thing sent 

His establishment . 

Bears mystic letters three, 

Th yah gO in his treasury, 
ere was no 

And he went down into bankruptcy. 4 

So the icing ae 

With a large pen, 

rite “T. H. Bliggerson, C. 0. D.” 

- —Baltimore 





Doubtful Compliment. 


Nell—Mr. Weston paid me quite a com- 
pliment at dinner last evening. He told 
me I ate like a bird. 

Belle—Well, he’s a good judge. He runs 
an ostrich farm, you know.—Philadelphia 
Record. 





A Judge who was Once a Boy. 


een 


At Fort Scott, Kan., a fifteen-year-old 
lad was summoned into. the Probate Court 
on the complaint of his father to show 
cause why he should not be sent to the 
boys’ reformatory. The father took the 
stand and told that on several occasions 
when the boy ought ‘to be out in the sun 
hoeing corn he ran away to the creek and 
went fishing. “Was he bad other ways?” 
queried the judge. ‘“No-o-0,” reluctantly 
admitted the father. “Case dismissed; 
costs attached to the complaining witness,” 
sharply said the judge. 





The Knack of Buying. 


To be a good, prudent buyer is a neces- 
sary and a valuable accomplishment, says 
Agriculturist, Racine, Wis. It is a knack 
and an art. Women, as a rule, are very 
careful with the use of money, perhaps be- 
cause they, as a rule, are limited as to the 
amount they have to use, but they do not 
all use good judgment in buying. Good, 
prudent buying is worth money to any- 
one; it always shows for itself; careless 
selecting shows for itself also. A woman 
may estimate the amount of purchases 
needed for a season ahead, and if she knows 
how much money she will have to spend 
she certainly has an opportunity to show 
her skill in selecting and buying accord- 
ing to.her purse. 





Old Age Enjoyable and Helpful. 


Says youth, the hardest years are those 
of old age, the time of slippers and dress- 
ing-gown. Mature manhood adds agree- 
ment to the verdict of fiery youth. Lit- 
erature adds its instances to emphasize 
the declaration. Poor old King Lear has 
many successors in story. Old age is 
looked upon as friendless, ‘hopeless, 
cheerless. It is “sans everything.” Sha)l 
the old man be shot and the old woman 
placed in a state “home”? They are in the 
way. They have done their work and are 
now obstacles in the path of progress. The 
last years cannot be the best years as long 
as such a doctrine is true. But it is not 
true. Old age may be honored, happy, 
helpful. The face may wear a smile and 
the heart may throb with. joy down to 
the very end of the day death comes. Old 
age is the mellow time. It is then that 
memory finds its largest’ value. The human 
mind is a great storehouse and in it are 
placed experiences and observations. large 
and small. Old age has the key to the 
mind’s storehouse, each to his own, and 
may wander at will therein. ‘lhe happy 
old age is that which has a storehouse 
fitted with things desirable to remember. 
It. is Mot a junkshop, but a library. Its 
books are not blank or blotted, but written 
in fair, round hand with pages rich illu- 
mined. .The youth may “mount up with 
wings as the eagle,” manhood may “run 
and not be weary,” but high happiness 
comes to old age which can “walk and not 
faint.” 





Little Leake. 


Jacob Biggle, in Farm Journal, mentions 
a few of the little leaks that are apt to 
appear on the farm and which ought to be 
stopped: 

1. Letting the harness go without oiling 
until it becomes dry and crackled. 

2. Allowing the briers and poison ivy to 
grow from year to year in the fence row. 
3. Piling the manure on a hillside where 
much of its strength is lost by being 
washed away with heavy rainstorms, 

4, Leaving wooden buckets or tubs 
standing in the sun until they fall into 
staves. 

5. Turning on so much oil or grease 
when oiling the farm machinery or greas- 
ing the wagon axles that some of it runs 
off and falls to the ground. 

6. Allowing the other hens t> lay eggs 
in the nest of the sitting hen. 

7. Dipping feed from the sack or bin 
with the hands instead of a dish, and thus 
spilling it upon the floor. 

8. Letting the weeds grow at the ex- 
pense of the crops. 

9. Letting the easy milker go all day 
without relieving the tension of her udder 
by taking out some of the milk. 

10. Working with dull tools and letting 
the mower and reaper rattle to pieces 
through loose nuts and screws. 

11, Allowing the sparrows to thresh 
your wheat in barrack or mow. 

And .Harriet adds, “Letting the flies 
worry the horses and cows, and ticks and 
lice the hogs.” , 





He Got the Place. 


A barefooted, ragged urchin presented 
himself before the desk of the head of 
an important firm, and asked for work as 
an errand-boy, says Western Record. 

“There’s a deal o’ running to be dune,” 
said Mr. Blank, jestingly affecting a broad 
Scotch accent. “Your qualification wud 
be a pair o’ shoon.” 

The boy, with a grave nod, disappeared. 
He lived by doing odd jobs in the mar- 
ket, and slept under the stalls. Two 
months passed before he had saved money 
enough to buy the shoes. Then he pre- 
sented himself before Mr. Blank one morn- 
ing and held out a package. 

“T have the shoon, sir,’ he said. 

Mr. Blank with difficulty recalled the 
circumstances. “Oh, you want a place? 
Not in those rags, my lad! You would 
disgrace the house.” 

The boy hesitated a moment, and then 
went out without a word. Six months 
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passed ‘before he returned, decently clothed 
in coarse but new garments. Mr. Blank’s 
interest was aroused. For the first time 
he looked at the boy attentively. His thin, 
bloodless face showed that he had stinted 
himself in order to buy the clothes. The 
manufacturer questioned him, and found 
to his regret, that he could neither read 
nor ‘write. ‘ ; 

“It is necessary that you should do 
before we can employ you in carrying 
home packages,” he said. “We have no 
place for you.” 

The lad’s face grew paler, but without 
a word of complaint he disappeared. He 
now went fifteen miles into the country, 
and found work in stables near a night- 
school. At the end of the year he again 
presented himself before Mr. Blank. 

“I can read and write,’ he \said. 

“I gave him the place,” the employer 
said, years afterward, “with the convic- 
tion that sooner or later he would take 
mine, if he made up his mind to do it. 
Men rise slowly in Scotch business 
houses, but he is our chief foreman.” 





A Picnic Incident, 


“Wither that young fellow down there 
with his girl is a liar or I’m nothing,” re- 
marked the adventurous caterpillar as he 


thread. 


toad. 

.“I just heard him tell her that nothing, 
she might be sure, would ever come be- 
tween them.”—Philadelphia Press. 





The Lightning Rod. 


“About this time,” days the Electrical 
Review, “look out for the lightning-rod 
man.” Our contemporary seems to have a 
grudge against the modest and veracious 
dispenser of safety from thunderbolts. “If 
anybody,” it says, “is really alarmed about 
lightning and thinks seriously of lightning 
rods, let him purchase a book, on ‘Light- 
ning Conductors’ rather than fall a victim 
to the wiles of the lightning-rod agent. The 
ordinary lightning rod of commerce is 
pretty to look at and is not much more 
liable to be struck by lightning than its 
immediate surroundings. It is- not espe- 
cially dangerous, but a good thrifty tree 
near the house is a better protection.” The 
“rod,” it seems, was one of the blunders 
of the'theorists of the last generation. It 
looked very “scientific” to readers of ele- 
mentary works on electricity fifty years 
ago, but expert electricians of the present 
day jeer at it. To-day also much of our 
so-called science is after all, mere guess- 
work. 





Lovers Had Wild Ride. 


Louisville law demands that every ve- 
hicle display a light at night. Adamsky 
went driving with his sweetheart. A light 
wasn’t necessary, but the law was inex- 
orable. He didn’t want anything too 
bright, so he bought a Japanese lantern 
and hung it under the buggy where it 
would do the least good. 

On bowled the horse. Adamsky was 
proving himself an expert driver, when 
suddenly there was a commotion below. 
It wasn’t that flames had shot up from 
the bottomless pit. It was only the lan- 
tern. 

The flame caught the lap robe and the 
horse began running. Adamsky gripped 
the reins while his sweetheart gripped him 
even more desperately. It was a run for 
life, with the flames well in the lead. 

The lap robe slowly succumbed to the de- 
vouring element. Still the horse ran. 
Finally he came to a stop. The hair on his 
+ tail was burned off. The buggy was a 
charred specimen of the carriage builder’s 
art and the lantern had fulfilled its des- 
tiny. Mr. Adamsky has resolved to buy 
a lamp for his buggy instead of the box 
of candy that he had planned for the next 
drive, and it will be well lighted before 
the horse leaves the stable. 





In the United States. 


He came in the early twilight. When he 
knocked she opened the door and pretended 
to be surprised at seeing him. 

“Be it you, Jim?” 

Jim admitted being “it” by a curt “yes,” 
and followed her into the parlor. He sat 
down on a chair without leaning back, 
placed his hat in his lap and clasped his 
hands over his knees. She sat down on 
the far side of the room with her hands 
lying idly one in the other. After a lapse 
of fourteen minutes he opened the con- 
versation: 

“Folks well?” 

“All ’cept pap; he’s down with roomytiz.” 

Another long. and ominous silence—per- 
haps twenty minutes. 

“Goin’ t’ begin harvestin’ t’morrer,” he 
said. 

“Dew tell! 
her. 

Then the clock had the floor for another 
seventeen minutes. 

“Hoss is sicq,’”’ she said. 

“Waal, I’ll be durn! Which un?’ ex- 
claimed Jim. 

“Bay mare.” 

““Bp’zooticks ?” 

“Epizooticks.” 

After this outburst nothing was said for 
thirty minutes. 

“Goin’ t’ th’ singin’ skule Saturday 
night?” queried Jim. 

“Nobuddy axt me,” she said. 

“T axes ye,” said Jim, bravely. 

“T’ll go,’”’ she said. 

Twenty-five minutes elapsed. 

“Ole Boss had a kaff,” said Jim bright- 
ening. 

“Law me!” she said. 

Twenty minutes passed. Then Jim un- 
locked his hands, put on his hat and 
stood up. — 

“Goin’?” she asked. 

“Goin’,’”’ he said, and walked out on the 
porch. She followed him to the door and 
they both stood thus in silence for ten 
minutes. d 

“Must be after eight,” he said. 

“Must be,” she said. 

“Good-night, Mandy,” he said. 

“Good-night, Jim,’”’ she said, and shut 
the door as he walked out of the yard. 

And yet this is the twentieth century.— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Must hev airly crops,” from 





Plans for an agricultural building at 
Washington of surpassing beauty are well 
under way. It will be a veritable palace, 
built of marble and costing somewhere 
about $2,000,000. It is expected to be a 
model of utility and convenience as well 
as a fitting tribute to agriculture and the 
place it occupies in the national life. We 
learn that the building is to be of white 
marble, -U-shaped, four stories high, with 
a 400-foot front and two wings each 200 
feet long. Plans for the beautifying of 
Washington in a, systematic and har- 
monious way are being made and a com- 
mission composed of two architects and a 
landseape artist of international fame have 
been entrusted with the work. It is proper 
that in this scheme agriculture, the bul- 
wark and foundation of the nation’s pros- 
perity, should take a front place, and the 
facts suggested here indicate that this is 
to be the case. ‘Fhe United States has 
passed through the stages of material ad- 
vance. Beauty and art now are coming 
in for their share of tho and atten- 





tion; and it is well that this is so.—Bar- 


proceeded to lower himself on his silken 
“What do you mean?” inquired the tree. 


Aunt Dilen—So you like to go to your 
grandmother’s to dinner, eh? 
Tommy—yYou bet! 
Aunt Dllen—Of course that’s because 
you are sure you'll get enough to eat 
there. 

Tommy—No; it’s ’cause I’m sure I’ll get 
too much.—Philadelphia Press. 


It is not generally well known that Can- 
ada is larger in territory than the United 
States, including the recent acquisition of 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, the Philippines and 
the two islands in the Samoan group. The 
Pan-American will demonstrate this as 
well as many of the vast resources that 
are for the most part lying dormant. 


The Department of Agriculture is mak- 
ing experiments in orange culture that 
promise a hardy tree that will flourish and 
bear fruit in Virginia and Maryland. A 
Japanese orange is the basis of the ex- 
periment, which consists in crossing it with 
the sweet orange, employing the Japanese 
stock. Experiments were begun five years 
ago and are reported to be so far success- 
ful that farmers are ready to plant the 
new tree. 


There is something sublime in the youth 
who possesses the spirit of boldness and 
fearlessness, who has proper confidence in 
his ability to do and dare. The world 
takes us at our own valuation. It believes 
in the man who believes in himself but it 
has little use for the timid man——the one 
who is never certain of himself, who can- 
not rely on his own judgment, who. craves 
advice from others and is afraid to go 
ahead on his own account. It is the man 
with a positive nature, the man who be- 
lieves that he is equal to the emergency, 
who believes he can do the thing he at- 
tempts who wins the confidence of his 
fellow man.—William F. Gibson. 


Three years ago a laundryman in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., left his horse and wagon 
standing on the street. A steam automo- 
bile came along. The horse took fright, 
ran, and injured the wagon and himself, 
The owner recovered damages, but the 
county court reversed the judgment, hold- 
ing that automobiles have a right on the 
road or street, and that horses must get 
used to them. The appellate court has 
now upset this decision and decided 
against the automobile. It appears to 
hold that the automobile is a small steam 
engine subject to the laws of the road 
which govern such machinery. This seems 
to us fair. The horse has enjoyed the 
rights of the road for centuries, and he 
should come ahead of the horseless car- 
riage.—Rural New Yorker. 


As soon as the chimney and furnace are 
settled the rest of the housecleaning may 
be done. Carpets and rzgs can be taken 
up and beaten and the walls and the wood- 
work dusted. The amount of this work 
to be done depends considerably upon the 
household management. If rugs are gen- 
erally used and hard finished floors are the 
rule the work will not be hard, but if car- 
pets with clouds of dust must be lifted and 
replaced it will take a longer time. The 
last thing to do, if there is no new paper- 
ing or painting, is to wipe off the paint. 
Where there is papering and painting of 
woodwork to be done let the room be thor- 
oughly cleansed, then painted and papered. 
If you are not so fortunate as to have hard 
finished floors, and there are large cracks 
between the flooring boards, fill them with 
plaster of paris, or, better still, paint the 
cracks with a cheap paint and fill them 
with putty. The paint serves to hold the 
putty in place. This is a good deal of 
trouble, however. 


Oharles R. Skinner, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, spoke on “The 
Educational Value of Bird Study.” He 
said that ‘the closer the children are 
brought to nature, the more the love of 
the beautiful is appealed to anu strength- 
ened, the finer and nobler their characters 
will become. “I't is more essential to their 
real happiness,” he declared, “to teach 
them about the trees and birds and things 
about tuem in daily life, than to teach 
them stories in Latin and Greek about 
things that happened two thousand years 
ago.” 

Mr. Skinner said that there should be 
greater friendship between man and bird 
and beast, and stated that in Yellowstone 
Park, where for twenty years no one has 
been permitted to carry a gun, “you may 
go within twenty feet of a bear, and he 
will sit still and look pleasant while you 
kodak him. In Eden the birds were not 
afraid of Adam and Eve, because Adam 
earried no gun and Eve wore no birds on 
her bonnet.” 


One advantage of farming, says an es- 
sayist, is that the farmer can be absolutely 
true to his convictions.’ The lawyer, dec- 
tor or merchant must study the whims of 
clients, patients or customers. The farmer 
has no one to please but himself. He is a 
free man. 

Still another advantage of farming is 
that the farmer never becomes either very 
rich or very poor, neither of which is de- 
sirable. Extreme poverty degrades, and 
great riches have an equally bad effect in 
creating extravagant habits and general 
selfishness. 

Farming is all right as an occupation, 
but could be made much more pleasant 
than it is if farmers would take more pride 
in it and themselves. The far—cr has as 
much right as anyone to wear a good suit 
of clothes and adorn and beautify his 
home. In fact, it is his duty to do so. It 
is also part of his duty to furnish good 
reading matter for the family. We should 
strive td so elevate and dignify the busi- 
ness that any man could be proud to say, 
I am a farmer. 


“The much discussed question,” says the 
Boston Home Journal, “does a college edu- 
eation help a man to do his life work? 
is now being applied to the distaff side of 
the house. It is a fact that most of the 
women who have achieved distinction in 
literary work have not been college bred— 
neither, I believe, have been many of the 
men. Your genius is more apt to be edu- 
eated on an original plan than otherwise, 
and the editor of Harper’s Magazine de- 
celares it was a splendid thing that Miss 
Wilkins never went to Wellesley! The 
‘self-trained’ writer woman has an excel- 
lent illustration in Mrs. Edith Wharton, 
who seems inclined to face fate as a sort 
of American John Oliver Hobbs, since her 
books have been marked by somewhat the 
same point of view as made notable ‘Some 
Emotions and a Moral.’ Her first story 
was “The Greater Inclination,’ then fol- 
lowed ‘The Touchstone.’ Mrs. Wharton 
has her own constituency of readers, who 
are all admirers also. Her stories abound 
in that evanescent quality of charm, which 
for want of a better term we call ‘atmos- 
phere,’ and her character studies evince 
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the discernment of the an superadded 


_'The Medical Society of Paris declares 
that it is necessary to adopt some measure 
against the alarming spread of petroleum 
drinking. At first it was thought that. this 
habit had sprung’ up from the. increased 
taxation on alcohol imposed by the French 
Government, but an investigation showed 
that this was not the case; the habit had 
been prevalent some time previous in cer- 
tain districts, and had spread with great 
rapidity. 


A man who suddenly became rich bought 
all his particular friends a complete outfit 
of clothing, even going so far as to fur- 
nish each of them with a gold watch and 
chain. Then he invited them to a famous 
feast, at which all sorts of expensive lux- 
uries were served. When the guests 
reached their homes each found an en- 
velope with $50 in it, and a note saying 
that the money was to pay for a short va- 
cation. This generous man, unfortunately, 
died in want and misery not long after re- 
ceiving his windfall. 


Pass a ray of sunlight through a drop 
of water, and the colored rays are split 
up and thrown in different directions. The 
sunlight shining through many drops of 
falling rain after a shower is all split into 
celors, and the result is the gorgeous rain- 
bow. The scattered spray of a sea wave, 
of a waterfall or a fountain, makes little 
rainbows, caused in the same way. Hach 
kind of light has its own special uses. The 
red rays of light: make the leaves of the 
tree grow, and hasten all rooting and de- 
cay. Moreover, if you cut off the red rays, 
plants will grow with golden brown leaves 
instead of greem 


A romantic way of spending money was 
that adopted by the builder of the Beggar’s 
bridge, which spans the River Esk. When 
poor he had the greatest difficulty in meet- 
ing his sweetheart, who lived on the oppo- 
site bank of the river, owing to the Esk 
often being swollen and so impassable, 
even to a good swimmer. The ardent lover, 
when distraught one day, registered a vow 
that if ever he became rich he would take 
good care that no Hskdale lover should 
ever suffer again in the manner he suf- 
fered. He became rich, and fulfilled his 
vow by the erection of the Beggar’s 
bridge. 


The magistrate is himself sometimes 
caught. An old story which has been more 
than once revived and reset relates how a 
certain gentleman’s dog having assailed a 
paviour, and fastened on his leg, the pa- 
viour in self-defense killed the animal. His 
master, enraged, demanded compensation, 
and had the man brought before a magis- 
trate. On being asked why he killed the 
dog, he answered that the animal would 
have bit him. “But why,” said the magis- 
trate, “not strike him with the handle of 
the pick, instead of the point.” “So I 
should,” answered Paddy, “if he had at- 
tempted to bite me with his tail, instead of 
his teeth,” 


Signor Matteucci, who has been studying 
Vesuvius for many years, says that from 
July, 1895, it kept constantly active for 
more than four years, the flow of lava 
ceasing in September, 1899. The depth 


feet. Last April the lava rose to within 
240 feet of the top, when a series of ex- 
plosions within the crater began. Some 
blocks of lava were projected 1800 feet 
perpendicularly into the air. One block 
weighed thirty tons, and Signor Mat- 
teucci estimates that it took 610,000-horse 
power to eject it. Five hundred thousand 
cubic yards of lava and ashes were belched 
forth in April and: May. The crater is 
thirty. feet higher than before, so that 
Vesuvius rises now 4,300 feet above sea 
level. 


There are more kinds of clouds than are 
dreamed of in most people’s philosophy, 
but they are only modifications and com- 
binations of those already mentioned. The 
“nimbus,” or rain cloud proper, is a thick 
layer of dark cloud, shapeless, with ragged 
edges. The cumulo-nimbus is the thunder 
cloud or shower cloud. This sort of cloud 
is formed in heavy masses, which assume 
weird shapes, suggesting to the imagina- 
tive eye castles, giants, extraordinary ani- 
mals, etc. The strato-cumulus is the typi- 
cal storm cloud, almost always seen in ad- 
vance of a stor. The altostratus is a 
thick sheet of gray or bluish cloud, with a 
brilliant patch near the sun or moon. The 
alto-cumulus consists of large globular 
masses of white or grayish cloud, arranged 
in groups of lines. The cirro-stratus is a 
thin whitish sheet covering the sky, 
through which the sun or moon is seen 
surrounded by a halo. 


James Whitcomb Riley is thus quoted 
in Success: 

“A friend came to me once completely 
heartbroken, saying that his manuscripts 
were constantly returned and that he was 
the most miserable wretch alive. I asked 
him how long he had been trying. “Three 
years, he said. ‘My dear man,’ I an- 
swered, laughing, ‘go on; keep on trying 
till you have spent as many years at it as 
I did” ‘As many as you did!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘Yes, as long as I did.’ ‘What? 
you—James Whitcomb Riley—struggled 
for years!’ ‘Yes, sir, through years, 
through sleepless nights, through almost 
hopeless days. For twenty years I tried 
to get into one magazine; back came my 
manuscripts eternally. I kept on. In the 
twentieth year that magazine accepted one 
of my articles.’ 

“I was not a believer in the theory that 
one man does a thing much easier than 
any other man. Continuous, unflagging 
effort, persistence and determination will 
win. Let not the man be discouraged who 
has these.” 


But we were talking of the difficulty of 
keeping one’s mouth closed. From Cali- 
fornia comes a story which illustrates this. 
Two men, one an Irishman, the other a 
German, were joint owners of a farm in 
that State and cultivated it harmoniously 
for some years. At last, however, a dis- 
pute about the rotation of crops arose; 
and as they could not come to terms they 
resolved to divide the land, and did so by 
making a fence across the middle. Then 
a further difficulty arose. On one side of 
the fence the soil was superior to that on 
the other; which should take the better 
half? They did not wish to fight, but to 
continue on friendly terms. The Irishman 
had an idea. “In my country,” he said, 
“when there is a question like this to be 
settled, the two parties stand one on either 
side of a fence, and they take a beefsteak 
and hold it in their teeth and pull, and the 
one who pulls it away from the other 
wins.” ‘The German agreed. The steak 
was procured. The two stood with the 
fence between them and fixed their teeth 
firmly in the steak. ‘“Are—you-ready?” 
muttered the Irishman through his teeth. 





“Ja!” gasped the German—and fell back- 
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The Way of the World. 


and the world laughs with you; 
eep, and you weep alone; 
this brave old earth must borrow its 
mirth— 
It has troubles enough of its own. 
Sing and the hills will answer; 
Sigh—it is lost in the air; 
The echoes bound to a joyful sound, 
But shrink from voicing care. 


Rejoice and men will seek you; 
rieve, and they turn and go; 

They want full measure of all your pleasure, 
But they do not want your woe. 

Be glad, and your friends are many; 
Be sad, and you lose them all; 

There are none to decline — nectared wine, 
But alone you must drink life’s gall. 


Lau 


For 


Feast, and your halls are crowded; 
Fast, and the world goes by; 
Succeed and give and it helps you live, 
But no man can help you die. 
There is room in the halls of »pleasure 
For a long and lordly train, 
But one by — we rope: 0 yg vo 
Through the narrow aisles pain. 
en —Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 





Don’t Worry. 


It is amazing how much trouble a human 
heart can hold without exploding, says the 
Chicago Record-Herald. It is even more 
amazing how many imaginary grievances 
some misguided mortals can conjure out of 
their own thoughts. Wait uxtil you have a 
real grief. Wait until you have a trouble 
so deep and terrible that you can’t shed 
attear to save your life. Then you'll won- 
der why you ever wept your nose red be- 
cause the collar of your spring coat had a 
pair of crow’s feet in its seams. You'll 
be amazed at your own foolishness for 
worrying over wall paper that didn’t match 
the green rug. It will set you thinking 
hard when your mind wanders back to the 
day when you thought you wented to die 
because you had a blister on your heel 
and a long tear in your new swiss gown. 





Peculiar Fishing Methods. 


The natives of Tetuila, one of the 
islands of Oceanica, have a peculiar method 
of catching fish. At a given signal all the 
inhabitants of the village assemble on the 
seashore to the number of about 200 per- 
sons, each one carrying a branch of the 
cocoa palm. With these in their hands 
they plunge into the water and swim a cer- 
tain distance from the:shore, when they 
turn, forming a compact semicircle, each 
one holding his palm perpendicularly in 
the water, thus making a sort of sieve. The 
leader of the party then gives a signal and 
the fishers all approach thé shore gradually 
in perfect order, driving before them a mul- 
titude of fishes that are cast on the sands 
and killed with the sticks. 

The fish are then cooked over hot coals 
and served with bananas and cocoanut 
milk. 

The scene is most picturesque and inter- 
esting, the effect being heightened by the 
appearance of the natives, who usually 
have their hair powdered white, the war- 
riors in the tribe having theirs powdered 
red. Wreaths are worn wpon the heads 
and round the necks.—Twentieth Century 
Farmer. 





The Farmer’s Boy and Success. 


A banker, a lawyer and a preacher sat 
in a parlor car on the Hudson River rail- 
road enjoying the beauty of a central New 
York landscape after a June rain. “On 
that farm,” said the banker, pointing out 
of the car window, “fourteen years ago, 
Dr. James F. McKernon, then a farmer’s 
boy, tended a sick sheep. He was skill- 
ful, gentle and patient; the suffering ani- 
mal got well. There were vague dreams 
of another life, of study and struggle, on 
his mind, and the young man borrowed 
some money the following autumn and 
came to New York. Eleven years ago he 
was graduated at the Columbia Medical 
College—after three years of work and 
recitation from 7 a. m. until 11 p. m.,, 
study until 1 a. m., and as scant time for 
eating as for sleeping. In six weeks after 
graduation he was supporting himself, ex- 
amining applicants for insurance in an in- 
dustrial company. In five years he was 
able to study a specialty in the treatment 
of the throat and ear. He is making 
$25,000 a year now, and works just as 
hard as he ever did. He is one instance 
of the farmer’s boy who comes to the city 
and conquers fame and fortune, bit there 
are not so many now as there used to 
be.”? And there seems to be considerable 
food for reflection in this last statement. 
Perhaps one hears less of these ambitious 
country lads than in the old days.—Har- 
per’s Weekly. 





Development of the Hammer. 


Man’s first tool was the uplifted hand 
grasping a stone, and from this came, after 
many years, the hammer. As heavier 
blows became necessary, the hammer grew 
in size until it was operated by machinery 
in the form of the tilt or helve hammer. 
When steam succeeded water as a motive 
power, a steam cylinder replaced the trip- 
ping cam, but the first half of the past 
century had nearly expired before the 
original form of this tool was at all 
changed by James Nasmyth’s invention of 
the upright steam hammer. Since then the 
falling weight of this design of tool has 
gradually been increased from a few hun- 
dred pounds up to one hundred, and even 
one hundred and twenty-five tons; but 
excepting the smaller sizes, up to twenty- 
tons, it has since 1890 been superseded 
by the hydraulic press, which by its slow 
motion produces a more thorough work- 
ing ‘of the metal. Presses have grown until 
the capacity of 14,000 tons was reached in 


companiment of 200-ton electric cranes for 
handling the work underneath, is capable 
of forging ingots ever seventy-five inches 
in diameter and weighing more than 
250,000 pounds. This whole plant, cost- 
ing over a quarter of a million dollars, was 
not projected without an adequate under- 
standing that it was to meet the com- 
mercial demands of many years' to come, 
and industrial, developments, great as 
these have been, have not as yet called 
for anything that has tasked its full ca- 
pacity —The International Monthly. 





A Matter of Words. 


“If I were to give you an orange,” said 
Judge Foote, of Topeka, to a companion, 
“P would simply say, ‘I give you the 
orange.’ But should the transaction be in- 
trusted to a lawyer to be put in writing, 
I would adopt this form: ‘I hereby give, 
grant and convey to you all my interest, , 
right, title and advantage of and in said 
orange, together with its rind, skin, juice, 
pulp and pits, and all rights and advan- 
tages therein, with full power to bite, 
suck or otherwise eat the same, or give 
away, with or without the rind, skin, juice, 
pulp or pits, anything hereinbefore or in 
any other deed or deeds, instruments of 
any. nature or kind whatsoever to the. con- 
trary in anywise notwithstanding.’ ” 





Extensive Tree-Planting. 


After years spent in denuding the hills 
and valleys of McKean county, Pennsyl- 
vania, of their covering of forests, Elisha 
K. Kane has determined to inaugurate’ an 
extensive system of tree planting, with a ” 
view of offsetting the effects of his lum- 
bering operations on the climate, and also 
in the hope that the waste places may be 
converted to some good purpose. The first 
move in this connection will be made dur- © 
ing the present year, when he will have 
set out about Kushequa 2,000 white pine, 
1,000 Douglas spruce, 1,000 basswood and . 
500 Colorado pine: It was also the inten- 
tion to plant 1,000 yellow locust trees, but 
they could not be procured in time. The 
pine and spruce trees will be set on the 
hillsides, while the basswood will be set 
about the heads of springs and water 
courses. In addition to exercising an in- 
fluence on the climatic conditions, the trees 
will in time have a value as lumber, while 
the basswood will also furnish an excel- 
lent bee pasture for years, and when re- 
moved will leave the soil around about in 
much better condition for agricultural pur- 
poses than before. The step indicates‘ a 
philanthropic interest in future generatigns 
that is to the credit of the man responsible, 
—Mount Jewett Herald. ; 





Gems of Thought, 


God’s power is available power.—Rev. J. 
Hudson Taylor. 

Opportunity with ability makes respon- 
sibility —Bishop Hunt. 

I press toward the mark for the. prize of 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.. 
—Phil. 3, 14. 

It’s never an excuse to say, “I did the 
best I knew,” unless you did your very 
best to know what was best. 

Our Lord has written the promise of the 
resurrection, not in books alone, but in 
every leaf in springtime.—Luther. 

Christian nations have combined to sup- 
press the sale of slaves. Is it, too much to 
ask that they combine to preVent the sale 


.of liquor?—Benjamin Harrison. 


Christianity is not an abstract creed, a 
system of thought; it is not a philosophical 
system; it is the personal-influence of a 
great soul.—James Freeman Clarke. 

In studying the discourses of our Lord, 
one of the strongest impressions made ig 
of the uniformity with which Jesus exalts 
traits of character which, the world little 
esteems, 

Every true man or woman is a conductor 
of that mysterious life-giving power of 
truth and love which we know as the 
Holy Spirit, because it ever seeks to make 
holy spirits of -us.—Charles G. Ames. 

Cheerfulness is the rubber tire on life’s 
vehicle. It breaks the jolt whenever pru- 
dence and industry have been unable to 
remove the. stones from the road. 

Are not all true men that live or that 
ever lived soldiers of the same army, en- 
listed tinder heaven’s captaincy, to do bat- 
tle against the same enemy,—the empire 
of Darkness and Wrong! Why should we 
misknow one another, fight not against the 
enemy, but against ourselves, from mere 
difference of uniform ?—Carlyle. 

As the wisest of our wise have felt them- 
selves to be but children picking up peb- 
bles on the shore of the great ocean of 
truth, so the saintliest of our saints have 
bowed before the Eternal Holiness in 
deepest humility, and asked for grace of 
God that they might grow more responsive 
to the upward.calling.—Douglass Walms- 
ley. ‘ 4 





“Preach experience with experience, 
Hearts and souls are necessary to touch 
hearts and souls.” 





A 
Career and Character of ©) 
Abraham Lincoln. 


An address by Joseph Choate, Amba 
sador to Great Britain, on the career and — 
character of Abraham Lincoln—his early, — 
life—his early struggles with the world— | 
his character as developed in the later — 
years of his life and his administration 
which placed his name so high on 
world’s roll of honor and fame, has be et 
published by the Chicago, Milwaukee &j/ 
St. Paul: ar on and may be bad by 
sending six (6) cents ‘in oR 

General Passenger 
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The weather has ever been an important 
topic of conversation and justly so. The 
recent drought in Missouri, Iowa, Kansas 
and other bordering states, created 
almost a panic on Wall Street, and has 
been the cause of many editorials. Weath- 
er makes the corn crop or mars it. Why 
shouldn’t we talk about the weather? 


I am apprehensive in regard to mad 
dogs, and yet I am a friend of dogs and 
f great admirer of them. There are few 
friends so faithful as a-faithful dog; never- 


theless I caution parents about allewing* 


their children to play freely with dogs, 
It is a popular opinion that dogs go mad 
only during the heated season, but this is 
@ mistake. 


Prof. Koch, the German pathologist, an 
authority, has recently stated that tuber- 


culosis in the cow or other animals, is. 


different from tuberculosis in man, and 
that the disease cannot be conveyed from 
cows and other animals to man by the 
use of milk, or of meat eaten. This re- 
markable announcement is contrary to the 
prevailing opinion of the best experts of 
this country. 


Horses are selling at much higher prices 
than formerly. Of course they are, for 
“they were selling a few years ago for less 
than it cost to raise them. Did you ever 
know: a time when exceptionally low 
prices were not followed by exceptiorally 
high prices? The war in South Africa 
has caused a large demand for -American 
horses and mules, but there are other rea- 
sons for the advance in price along this 
line. 


Although our government is opposed to 
lotteries, it has established a lottery in 
Oklahoma in deciding whom to award 
claims for public lands. Much of the 
land in that territory has proved to be 
remarkably productive and desirable, but 
there are many more claimants than there 
are claims. There has been much suffer- 
ing from heat and lack of water to drink 
among those who have been waiting to 
draw prizes in this government lottery. 


" Many human beings have lost their lives 
during the recent prolonged heated term, 

t is distressing to hear of men and women 
who are obliged to labor and. who cannot 
sleep on account of the heat. Many 
horses and other animals have died also 
on account of the heated term. I am told 
that large numbers of butterflies about the 
glass conservatories of the Philadelphia 
parks have been prostrated and have per- 
ished from the concentrated rays of the 
eun. 


Those men who went West recently to 
« get the high wages offered there for har- 
yest hands report disappointment. They 
gay that the wages were not promptly 
paid, that more hours’ work was required 
than was legal or just, and that some of 
the Western farmers ‘would not pay for 
the labor when it was done. Here is an- 
other- illustration of the fact, that work 
near home is usually as profitable, one 
year with another, as that secured at a dis- 


tance. 


R. M. Kellogg relies largely upon thin- 
ning the fruit of his plum trees to prevent 
rotting of fruit. But he is careful not to 
touch any healthy plum’ with a. rotten 
plum, or with the fingers that have been 
4n contact with a rotten plum, since the 
disease may thus be conveyed from rotten 
fruit to healthy fruit. Never spray plums 
or other fruit trees when in blossom. Mr. 
Kellogg has destroyed the fruit of straw- 

berries by spraying the plants when in 
‘blossom. 


+ 
| [Tem often asked my opinion regarding 
the value of commercial fertilizers, My 
reply is, that I think well of them and 
use them, being sure that I am using a 
‘reliable brand from a reliable factory. But 
when I make this reply I cannot help 
_ thinking of the terrible waste of fertilizers 
- Which occurs in ery barnyard* 


commercial manures are valuable and 
often necessary, but if farmers would pay 
better attention to their etables and barm 
yards, and their methods of handling and 
applying manure, there would be less 
necessity for their buying so much from 
the factory. 


pareneen | 


The recent drought in the great.corn 
belt. of the West, caused by the excessive 
dry weather, has been a. bonanza to Wall 
Street speculators who, on the strength 
of reported disasters, have boomed the 
price of corn seemingly beyond the point 
of reason. I shall have to buy both oats 
and corn to feed fifteen horses, but I shall 
not buy at present prices. I feel that 
prices may decline later. It is seldom that 
such calamities dre as disastrous as are 
at first reported. 


I am told that two sisters are secretly 
working a gold mine in the wilds of 
Wyoming, which was discovered by their 
father years ago, the father having since 
died, There are many people working gold 
mines unknown to their neighbors, A man 
who grows both small and large fruits suc- 
cessfully, with a good home market, is 
working a gold mine that his neighbors 
know but little about. There are many 
localities where gold mines of this kind 
are undeveloped. 


Do not injure or destroy the toad, for he 
is the friend of every gardener, fruit grow- 
er and farmer. He is the friend of every 
man who owns a city or town lot. He is 
the friend of everybody, for the reason 
that he destroys numerous insects that 
are injurious to man. He does his work 
so rapidly and so quickly that he may 
gather in a dozen insects while you are 
watching him and not see him move. You 
cannot see his tongue fly out and bring 
in the bugs, he does the work so neatly 
and quickly. 


The apple crop for the United States is 
often worth more money than the wheat 
crop. We are told that last year the 
wheat crop sold for $800,000,000, whereas 
the apple crop sold for $350,000,000. 
These figures may or may not be abso- 
lutely correct but they indicate at least 
that the apple crop brings in a large sum 
of money, and that the apple orchard is 
worth looking after. If your apple orch- 
ard is old and about used up or if it is of 
small size you should be thinking about 
planting a new orchard of the best, im- 
proved varieties, 


Have you a blackberry patch on your 
farm? I do not mean the wild raspberry 
patch that we’used to have in old times, 
I refer tothe cultivated plat of black- 
berries. If you have not blackberries 
fruiting upon your farm, do not hesitate 
to set out plants the coming fall. October 
and November are good months for plant- 
ing blackberries. Fall is much better than 
spring for setting out these plants. I al- 
lude to this subject now, since as I write, 
blackberries are ripe and I am reminded 
that they are a delightful fruit, yielding 
abundant crops without. much labor or 
expense. I know of few fruits that make 
so good pies or such delicious sauce or 
jams or are so good canned as blackber- 
ries, 


If you have a large crop of peaches this 
year you will be surprised to learn how 
many friends you have through the 
country who will come to see you when 
peaches are ripe. Acquaintances and rela- 
tives whom you have not heard from for 
many years will drop in upon you during 
the peach season. Of: course you will be 
driven to the uttermost with. gathering: 
and marketing your peach crop, You have 
no time then to bother with. company, but 
the company will come, and when they. go 
home at night they will haye in the back 
end of their buggy several baskets of 
peaches which you have placed there, with- 
out. making any charge for them. You 
know that you are imposed upon, but.you 
can’t be mean, and thus the world 
wags on, 


As the eye sees there is a moral vision 
that discovers wrong. We call this con- 
science or moral perception. Absence of 
moral perception means blindness, leth- 
argy, stumbling. When morally blind we 
call black white, and right wrong. We 
take great care of the eye, lest we lose our 
sight, since eyesight is so valuable, so 
plainly a loss; but with moral vices the 
case is more subtle. The loss is not so di- 
rect or immediate. We do not appreciate 
our peril. Often when walking in moral 
darkness it is not apparent. The bat or 
the owl does not know that he cannot see 
as well as the eagle. There are people who 
live a gopher’s life, shut out from the 
light of heaven, They have no apprecia- 
tion of moral obligation. Moral sight de- 
pends upon moral qualities within. What 
blinds a man? I answer sin, and when I 
say sin, you do not know just what I 
mean. The excessive use of things that 
are good is sin. Many people are preju- 
diced. They think nothing is good unless 
it is done their way, but the good is every- 
where,’and the bad is everywhere. If we 
are prejudiced we are like him who lives 
in a room with the windows covered with 
pitch. He can see nothing outside that 
is lovely, and nothing inside to contem- 
plate but himself, said Chancellor Day, in 
a recent address, as reported by Green’s 
Fruit Grower. 





A Suggestion. 


Readers of Green’s Fruit Grower some- 
times ask if we have an index for each 
paper or if we publish any index sa 
that they could turn to desired articles 
more easily. I will suggest what seems 
to me a better plan. Buy at a book store 
a letter file case, which will not cost you 
over 25 to 50 cents. This case is twelve 
inches wide by twelve inches high and 
about three inches thick, resembling (and 
made to imitate) a book. The letter case 
is made of stout paste-board. On opening 
the letter case you will find many divisions, 
each one lettered. After your family: have 
read a copy of Green’s Fruit Grower cut 
out the article you desire to preserve and 
file away in this scrap book under an 
initial letter. For instance, all articles 
relating to spraying fruit trees or plants, 
put under the. letter “S$.” . All articles. re- 
lating to methods of pruning file away 
under the letter “P,” all articles relating 
to strawberries file away under the letter 
“S$.” Clippings relating to pear culture 
under “P,”’ peach culture under “P,” 
Raspberry culture under “R” and so on. 
When you desire information on spray- 
ing all you have to do is open your file 
and turn to the letter “S” where you will 
find all of your clippings on this important 
subject. It is mot necessary to do any 
pasting, Simply lay the clippings away 
in the separate divisions of the letter file 
as stated, Such a file as this would be 
of great service to any practical person. 
An important department of this paper is 
the health department, therefore you could 
have all-these health articles under the 
letter “H/” Another important depart- 
ment is poultry, which you could have. 
under the letter “P,” or if there were 
peg Beige under P, you caquld use, 
the. r “Z” for —- pasting op slip:| 

“Poultry.” Will our readers try. 


The Best Lightning-Rod, 
: — he 
This is.an age of electricity. Much has 
been learned of the action of lightni 
during the past few years and the | ’ 
is that no confidence whatever ie placed 
in lightning-rods. Therefore do not spend 
money to make lightning-rod men rich. 
Electricians and others who speak from 
experience say that the best. protection 
to a house or other buildings from light- 
ning is a tall tree growing near the build- 
ing. There is no better protection. fro 
lightning than the poplar tree, plan 
within ten or twenty feet of the house 
or barn. 
idly and very tall, therefore I should rec- 
ommend this poplar as.a protector from 
lightning in place of lightning-rods, A 
poplar tree can be purchased et from 
35 to 50 cents, and ig a better protection 
from lightning than the rod that would 
cost from fifteen to fifty dolla*s. 


a 





Meeting of the American Pomo- 
logical Society at Buffalo, N. Y. 


The twenty-seventh biennial session of 
this grand old association will be held at 
Buffalo, N. Y., September 12th and 13th. 
An interesting programme has been ar- 
ranged, and we can assure all of our read- 
ers who are able to attend that they will 
be well entertained and instructed. Among 
the speakers announced are, J. H. Hale, 
Prof. L. H. Bailey, Charles W, Garfield, 
S. D. Williams, L. A. Goodman, Prof. F. 
A. Waugh, Prof. F. M. Webster, Judge 
F, Wellhouse, Prof. Wm. B. Alwood, 


H. W. Collingwood, R. M. Kellogg, Prof. 
John Craig, Prof, R. S, Haton, Prof, W. 
T. Macoun, Prof. L. R. Taft, L. Woolver- 
ton, Prof. George T. Powell, Senator H. 
M. Dunlap, Hon. Henry W. Dosch, Prof. 


N. E. Hanson, Prof. B. Gale, C. P. Tafts. 
Charles L. Watrous, Des Moines, Iowa, is 
president of the association and Wm. A. 
Taylor is secretary. Address him at Wash- 
ington, D. O. 





The Man Who Carried Our Editor 
on His Back When a Boy. 


. 


Michael Courtney, of Cohocton, N. Y., 
a man who used to work. for the father 
of our editor, when editor was five 
years old, made us his second visit to-day. 
He says that when a boy our editor was 
deeply interested in every wild raspberry 
bush, and in hunting through meadows and 
wheat fields for black raspberries, bare- 
footed, he would sometimes become stalled 
in a patch of Canada thistles. It was in 
getting out of these difficulties that Mich- 
ael carried our editor on his back. Mr. 
Courtney says that there were no thrash- 
ing machines when he first began work- 
ing in this country, fifty-five years ago, 
and no cultivators for one-horse work, or 
shovel plows, etc. I remember a lattice 
floor in my father’s barn, across which 
were strung wires. Upon this lattice floor 
the bundles of wheat were strewn, and the 
grain beaten out with flails. The grain 
passed through the lattice floor to another 
floor below, where it was cleaned and 
made ready for market. He says in those 
days there were no potato bugs and but 
few other injurious insects of any kind, 
and yet farmers did not plant over an acre 
or so of potatoes, believing potatoes more 
along the line of vegetable gardening. Po- 
tatoes often sold at 75 cents per bushel, 
and the yield was large, the soil being fer- 
tile and full of humus. Wheat in those 
days sold for 75 cents per bushel, corn at 


of, and no shipments of’ préduce, -Good 
farm laborers in those days received :.only 
$150.00-per year and their board and wash- 
ing, or $13.00 per month for eight months, 
and they worked from’ sunrise to sunset 
and often later. 
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Three Suggestive Illustrations. 


Green’s Fruit Grower has, at its own 
expense, reproduced three «uts from the 
New York Tribune. 


Figure No. 1 is a hood over a‘door into 
the hay barn, covering the track on which 
the hay elevator runs. 

Figure No. 2 represents a support for 
raspberry bushes which serves a good pur- 
pose. ‘But at Green’s fruit farm we do 
not use any support, since we rely upon 
heading the young eanes -back in: July, 
when the new..canes. reach a height of 
two or three. feet. But in city or village 
gardens, supports of the kind illustrated 
above are often used, in which case the 
vines are not cut back but allowed to grow 
maturally. Whenever raspberry canes are 
allowed free growth, they should be con- 
fined to the stake or to support that is 
given in above cut. 

Figure No. 8 represents a shallow box 
filled with water, in which a wagon wheel 
is placed so that lower part of the rim 
and tire are submerged in the water. By 
revolving the wheel rapidly in ‘this box of 
water a large portion of the dirt is re- 
moved very easily. Such a box can also 
be used to tighten the tire of a wagon 
should it become loosened in. dry weather, 





4 Making Cement Walks. 


‘Mrs. C. M. Gardiner asks Green’s Fruit 
Grower to give formula for making ce- 
ment walks, and asks whether such walks 
will stand the frosts of severe winters. In 
reply I will say, that sidewalks made of 
Portland cement of good quality will en- 
dure the most severe winters in any sec- 
tion of the country; they are the best and 
most enduring if made by skillful men and 
put down properly. It is hardly possible 
in a short article to descmbe fully the 
making of these walks. I advise any per- 
son to get a mason who has had experi- 
ence. Although I know how to make these 
walks, I always employ a skillful mason 
to do the work. Even my own men who 
have worked with this mason “I do not 
consider competent to make a cement walk, 
Briefly replying I will say that an excava- 
tion of six inches is made where the 
walk is to be laid, and coarse gravel, 
ashes or cinders four inches deep are 
placed in the bottom of this trench and 
pounded. down as hard as possible with 
a heavy iron; then the coarse gravel with 
small stones in it is mixed with the best 
Portland cement, using four parts of the 
coarse gravel to one of cement. This is 
placed on top of the ashes and when 


‘pounded down solid is about three inches: 


thick; add to this nearly an inchiof mor- 
tar bgp gg of oer parts of coarse 

‘ay one pa cement, packed 
wn, doa then a thin ; 
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The Lombardy grows very rap- | 


Prof. James Fletcher, Prof. §. A. Beach, ° 


L. ©. Corbett, Dr. W. T. Swingle, Prof.’ 


40 cents. There were no railroads to speak 


as a finish over the top of the walk, to 
make it smooth and level. In order to 
pound down the cement as firmly as pos- 
sible, round off the corners, and do the 
levelling, tools are necessary which I can- 
not find space to describe here, further 
than to say that at each side of the walk 
smooth pieces of:two by four scantling 
are iid to hold the mortar in position 
until it hardens, The walk is laid in 
lengths of three or four feet, and be- 
tween each length is placed a strip of 
tarred paper which covers the entire edge, 
so that when the walk is completed, this 
strip of tarred paper divides the walk 
into blocks of three to four feet in length, 
which prevents the walk from cracking 
from the effects of frost. When the séc- 
tions of the walk are thus divided by the 
tarred paper, the block can’be taken up 
in after years separately and placed else- 
where the same as flag stone. It takes a 
skillful man to establish a proper grade 
and curve. The usual walk is set rather 


| too low. The tendency of the walk is to 
settle lower, thus it is well to have it a. 


little bit high on the start, and a little 
slanting to one side so that the water may 
run off freely. A good cement walk is 
soméwhat expensive, but not so much as 
an equally good stone walk. When the 
walk is finished, the cement, which be- 
comes as hard as a rock and the gravel 
combined, is four inches thick. .The new 
walk is sprinkled twice a day for two 
days, and kept shaded one week by a 
covering of boards. 





Report from Michigan. 


W. S. M., a subscriber to Green’s Fruit 
Grower from Berien County, Michigan, 
reports as follows regarding the fruit crop 
in that locality: The year 1901 will be 
hong remembered as coming the nearest 
to the failure of fruit crops ever experi- 
enced in this part of the country. The 
apring opened with high hopes prevailing 
among fruit growers. There were plenty 
of blossoms on everything but blackber- 
ries. . Blackberries, however, that were 
laid down were all right, but those left 
exposed to the winter froze back to the 
ground. There ‘was only one-third of a 
crop of strawberries. Both red and black 
raspberries were almost an entire failure. 
The cherry crop was a failure, with the 
exception of a few orchards which bore 
fruit. The pear crop is also a failure. The 
peach crop will be fair in orchards away 
from the lake or the lake shore. Peach 
trees on the lake shore froze back badly 
last winter, and fruit growers thought they 
would lose theiv trees, but they are now 
making a fine growth, which is something 
that never happened before in this sec- 
tion, Usually they would have peaches 
on the lake shore when those located. fur- 
ther back had none, Spring fruits have 
made but little growth on account of the 
heat and drought, but we are getting good 
rains now, and hope for an improvement 
on all sides. 


Advice About Blackberries and 
Currants. 


Mr. R. S. Hoagg, a subscriber to Green’s 
Fruit Grower from Ohio, asks which is the 
best season for thinning out a blackberry 
patch in which the canes are growing too 
thickly, and what is the best method of 
storing the plants for use next spring. He 
also asks for advice with plant cuttings of 
Red Cross currant, which, he says, has 
done remarkably well with him.. 

Reply: ‘The surplus canes or sucker 
plants in the blackberry patch can be dug 
out with a spade in the fall or early spring. 
In digging care should be taken ‘to leave 
across’ section of the root upon every 
plant dug. After the plants are properly 
thinned out in thiss way the cultivator 
should be ‘kept going to cut off any new 
suckers that may appear. The plants dug 
as above can be kept over winter by 
trenching them in moist, loose soil in a 
trench dug about one foot deep, spreading 
plants out carefully so that the earth cov- 
ers all the roots. 

Cuttings of currants can be made dur- 
ing the latter part of August or any time 
before November. We often plant cur- 
rant cuttings the last of August and con- 
tinue for several weeks later. All leaves 
are removed and the cuttings are made 
about eight inches long. A sloping trench 
is opened and cuttings are placed therein 
on the slant deep enough to allow simply 
one bud at the top end to stick out of the 
ground. Be very careful to tramp in the 
earth firmly about the cuttings, particu- 
larly at the base. 








A Remarkable Yield of Currants, 


The frequent rains this spring have been 
favorable for heavy fruiting of currants, 
yet notwithstanding the favorable season, 
I was astonished at the display of fruit 
on a small plantation of Red Cross cur- 
rants at Green’s fruit farm, on the 20th 
of July. The marketing of this fruit was 
commenced July 15th. At the date I was 
there the fruit was dead ripe and should 
have been gathered earlier. Those who 
have currants should remember that cur- 
rants should be harvested as soon as pos- 
sible after they have become colored, as 
over-ripe currants do not make as good 
jelly as those picked earlier. 

This plantation consists of twelve rows 
525 feet in length. At a guess I should 
think there was not much over an acre of 
ground in the plantation, and yet between 
three and four tons of currants were 
picked from this small plantation at this 
season. These plants were set out four 
years ago. The plants are small and low. 
Large amounts of wood have been cut 
off every year for propagation purposes, 
which is one reason why the bushes were 
not large. Red Cross eurrants are rapid 
growers, but I am impressed with the fact 
that it is best to keep the bushes within 
moderate size. Owing to the frequent rains 
this plantation had not been cultivated as 
well as usual, therefore much grass and 
weeds were growing among bushes, but as 
I pushed back the luxuriant foliage I 
found such a display: of masses of fruit 
as I never expected to see on earth. If 
you have seen a swarm of bees on a 
branch, you can imagine how these 
branches of currants looked, with clusters 
growing on all sides, covering the branch 
entirely from view. The size of the ber- 
ries was remarkable, looking almost as 
large as cherries. While the yield was so 
remarkable, I am sorry to say that the 
length of the clusters was not so long as 
usual, for some reason not easily ex- 
plained... Our experience with this small 
plantation leads us to\conclude that where 
the fruit of the currant can be sold at from 
three to five cents per pound, currant grow- 
ing can be made immensely profitable, if 
they yield anything like this plantation 
has this season. 





This is a country of fads, The farmer and 
fruit grower aré not exempt from’ them. 
When so much was said about silos years 
ago, many people, and I confess I. was 
among them, had fears that,the silo might 
turn out to be one of these fads which 
would have its day and then be heard of 
no more. But I am glad to note that the 
silo seems to have fulfilled its early prom- 
ise, and that those who have ‘built silos 
wisely have not regretted their investment. 


The round silo is the only, one that should 
be built 7 the experience of past years | 


before farmer who keeps 
stock should have a silo, pe should ‘be 





} well informed in regard to its: 


Lessons from the Lakeside. 


S SaeeeaIE 


This is a season when people are think- 
ing about visiting the lakes, the mountains 
and the seaside. I am a lover of the 
country. and advise all who can to seek 
rest and pleasure in country places, Dur- 
ing two summers past we have occupied 
a cottage by the lakeside, Many of our 
friends have visited us at our lakeside cot- 
tage.. One visitor always came over the 
roof of the house, attracting our _at- 
tention by dancing around the chimney, 
Later he would seat himself upon a branch 
of a tree and talk to us, but he talked so 
fast I could not understand anything he 
said. This visitor was a red squirrel. He 
was a cheerful fellow and we enjoyed his 
morning calls, which were made with great 
regularity, 

One morning he carried in his mouth a 
hickory nut, which, after many maneuvers 
and delays, he deposited at the base of 2 
tree, tucking it as close to the earth as 
possible, and covering it carefully with 
leaves and grass. The next morning he 
carried in his mouth a large butternut, 
which he laid in the same manner at the 
base of another tree. This squirrel was 
wise enough to know that there would 
come a day when no nuts could be found 
upon the tree, or beneath the trees. He 
knew that the boys and girls, or other 
squirrels, would carry away all the nuts, 
therefore he provided for a season of 
scarcity by putting away in safe storage 
a supply for cold, winter days. The squir- 
rel. teaches industry, He says to us, 
“Make hay while the sun shines.” Most 
people need to be taught to prepare for a 
rainy day, a dark day, a day of misfortune, 
of old age, or of sickness. 

Other visitors at our lakeside cottage 
were the birds. There were many of these 
birds, but I shall speak of only. one—the 
Hermit Thrush. Perhaps not one of my 
readers has ever seen a Hermit Thrush. 
Indeed, there are few people who have 
seen this bird, since it frequents only 
lonely places, more often in the deep re- 
cesses of the mountain forest, and even 
there while’ you: may hear its beautiful 
song and steal toward it with great care, 
you may not be rewarded by a sight of 
this strange bird, it is so’shy. While there 
are thousands of people in this country 
who have been delighted by its songs, I 
doubt if there are a hundred people in 
America who have seen this bird. 


John Burrows says that the song of the 
Hermit Thrush is the sweetest song in 
nature. His song is familiar to the hun- 
ter, or the fisherman, who goes far back 
into the wilderness of the mountains in 
search of game, but few of these sports- 
men know the name of the songster which 
delights them in their solitude. The Ad- 
irondack Mountains are continually melo- 
dious ‘with the song of the Hermit Thrush. 
It begins singing at three or four o’clock 
in the morning but continues less fre- 
quently during a large portion of the day. 
It has a plaintiff, whistling song and yet, 
though plaintive, it is consoling, and 
breathes a spirit of contentment. The 
Hermit Thrush teaches us modesty, and 
that modesty is appreciated, for, though 
he sings in solitude and retirement, he 
has received the highest honors from our 
greatest naturalist. 

Still another visitor at our lakeside cot- 
tage was a creature haying the habit of 
throwing off his bones. Perhaps you do 
not recall a creature that forsakes his 
bones, but such is the case. I found the 
bones, or shell, of his body, his head and 
his legs, hanging to the trees where this 
creature had left them. This visitor was 
the locust, who made dreamy music in the 
surrounding trees,-by rubbing together his 


the backbone of. the ‘shell split open, and 
through this split the locust had escaped 
from the old shell. Imagine the disquietude 
of a creature which is continually -grow- 
ing, and which is encased in a bony struc- 
ture which will not expand, The locust, 
after having grown considerably, - begins 
to find the old shell too small, and he suf- 
fers in consequence, his body being pinched 
at all sides. He endures this condition of 
things as long as possible, but when en- 
durance ceases to be a virtue, he bursts 
open the shell and departs. After a time 
a new shell appears. The lesson taught 
by the locust is that of growth. Bvery- 
‘thing in this world is growing, or declin- 
ing. There is no such thing as standing 
still among living objects. We are ad- 
vancing in intelligence, or we are declin- 
iug. We are growing fat or lean. We 
are growing. more charitable or more 
bigoted. We are becoming better natured, 
or more exacting or fretful, _Most people 
throw off the cramping shell of childhood 
and expand into the broader experience of 
mature life, but there are a few who seem 
to be satisfied with the old shell, never 
expanding, or feeling cramped in the old 
quarters. : 

And another visitor was the toad. Surely, 
you will say, nothing can be.learned from 
the toad. No more uninteresting creature 
could be discovered. He would not take 
a prize for beauty at any exhibition. But 
the toad is not so sleepy as he looks. There 
is an object in his peculiar.shape and color, 
A toad sitting in the grass, or -in'a cul- 
tivated garden, can scarcely be distin- 
guished from a stone, or stick, or clod of 
earth. He sits so still, utterly immovable, 
any one might be excused for not discov- 
ering his presence. Or if you see him 
you might think he was asleep, and yet 
while you are looking at him he may be 
gathering into his mouth slugs, bugs, flies 
and other insects by the score. Instead of 
his tongue being hinged at the rear, as 
is that of most animals, it is hinged at the 
front, so that he can unfold it and throw 
it forward with such lightning speed, and 
withal so quietly, that the spectator, al- 
though -he may watch carefully, can 
searcely see the tongue go out and come 
back. You may see a fly sitting upon a 
leaf near the toad, and may notice that the 
fly has disappeared, but you may not have 
noticed the red flash of lightning that has 
appeared and disappeared from the mouth 
of the toad, and which has been the cause 
of the. disappearance of the fly. The les- 
son to be learned from the toad is that 
we should not be deceived by appearances. 
There are many very bright men and 
women whom we would not recognize as 
such were we not aware of their marvel- 
ous abilities. We are apt to underestimate 
the abilities of other people, and over- 
estimate our own ability. We must re- 
member that every man and woman has 
his or her sphere of usefulness, and that 
almost everybody can do some one thing 
better than most other people. We must 
remember also that all the creatures of 
the earth are,performing some useful duty, 
and have their places in nature’s work- 
shop. 





The Spoiled Child. 


What shall we say to parents who are 
spoiling their cuuldren by indulging when 
they should punish? The other day I was 
out riding with a man and his wife. 
Seated betweem the lady and myself was 
a small boy who kept kicking with his 
feet to the disturbance of his mother. 
“Stop kicking, Johnnie, you are hurt- 
ing mamma!” But the kicking continued 
as though she had not spoken. : 
“Johnnie, if you don’t stop kicking I 
shall tell papa!” But still the iteking con~ 





“Johnnie, if you will stop kicking I will 


legs, something as a violin player rubs the: 
strings of his’ violin with the bow. I -found } 


Jessie. 


-@ beautica. Its name is Maniaca, 
| affectionate brotherica Samica.” Her next 


mended 


give you one 
moment we get to the station.” 

At this the kicking lessened perceptibly. 
On arriving at the station the child was 


to eat the larger part of a dozen. 
“Johnnie, you can’t have any more ba- 

nanas, they will make you sick.” But 

Johnnie raged and stamped about the 


murdering him. 

“Now, Johnnie, if you will be a good 
boy, when we get to the city I will buy 
you a box of candy.” Then Johnnie sub- 
sided. Evidently he was in for some such 
bargain. He knew the disposition of his 
mother, His father was very much like 
his mother, humoring the boy on every 
‘occasion, when often he should have been 
‘spanked. The question arises, is there any 
use of expostulating with such indulgent 
parents? No, I do not think such parents 
can be influenced by advice from others. 
These parents know that they are doing 
their children injury by such indulgences, 
or such purchase of the child’s good ¢on- 
duct. As the child grows older he will 
become more headstrong and unruly.. ‘The 
time to obtain control of the boy is when 
he is young. Surely if.the parents cannot 
control a child when he is three years old 
they cannot expect to do so when he is 
twenty. A spoiled child is an unpleasant 
spectacle and does not make an agreeable 
companion. He expects other people will 
be as indulgent to him as his own parents 
have been. He expects others to give way 
and yield their pleasures or comfort to his. 
Many parents @re controlled by their chil- 
dren because they are too lazy to control 
their offspring. Others are so carried away 
by their affection for them that they can- 
not bear to punish or deprive them of 
anything they may wish, whether it is de- 
sirable that they should have it or other- 
wise. 





Temperature of Cold Storage. 


Maflison Cooper, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
the expert in refrigerating and the archi- 
tect in cold storage houses, has recently 
published a chart indicating the degrees 
of cold at which fruit, eggs, meats, fish, 
wines, oysters, cheese, melons, potatoes, 
game and poultry should be retained. This 
chart is in the form of a barometer and 
is intended to be tacked upon the wall 
for reference. I am informed that Mr. 
Cooper will mail this chart on receipt 
of the nominal sum of ten cents in post- 
age stamps, 





Appendicitis. 


The season is near at hand ‘when grapes 
will be eaten freely by our readers. Many 
people who swallow grape seeds have ab- 
stained from eating grapes for fear that 
the seeds might cause appendicitis. I am 
informed upon good authority that no dan- 
ger need be apprehended from this source. 
In thousands of cases where post-mortem 
examinations have been made, and people 
have died of appendicitis, no grape seeds 
were found in the appendix. I think it 
wise, however, to abstain from swallowing 
a large number of grape seeds in eating 
grapes. I do not swallow the seeds, I 
do not deem it necessary. Appendicitis is 
not a new disease. In olden times troubles 
of this class were known under other 
names, but the trouble was as prevalent 
years ago as at present. There is nothing 
new about it except the name and the 
methods of treatment. Prompt attention 
where pain occurs in this locality should 
be given in all cases; even where an opera- 
tion has to be performed there are few 
cases of death, if the case is taken in hand 
quickly. 





How to Combat the Hessian Fly. 


In driving thirty miles through the 
country southwest of Rochester, N. Y., 
July 16th, I did not see an acre of wheat 
on any of the beautiful farms in the sec- 
tion known as Wheatland or elsewhere, 
that would yield over two or three bushels 
of wheat per acre, the crop having been 
almost entirely destroyed by the Hessian 
fly. Many farmers were mowing wheat 
fields, the absence of standing grain giv- 
ing timothy a chance to grow more than 
ordinarily. The intention of the farmer 
is to make fodder of the product. In most 
of the fields chess was abundant. I could 
see how farmers have been impressed with 
the theory that wheat turns:.to chess, when 
the chess becomes so prominent during a 
season like this, nevertheless it is as ‘im- 
possible for wheat to turn to chess as it 
is for wheat to turn to timothy. The chess 
is more abundant in the ruined fields of 
wheat for the same reason that timothy 
is more vigorous, That is to say, since 
the wheat has been destroyed the chess 
and timothy have a better opportunity to 
develop. 

On returning from’ this long drive 
through the country I noticed two pieces 
of wheat growing in the nursery of Pll- 
wanger & Barry that were not in the least 
affected by the Hessian fly. There was a 
heavy growth of straw and I should judge 
that the yield of wheat on these patches, 
where the nursery trees have been cleared 
away, would be from thirty-five to forty 
bushels per acre. I hastily assumed that 
since this land has been kept free from 
grass, weeds or grain for several years 
past the Hessian fly had not gained an 
entrance. But to make sure I telephoned 
Ellwanger & Barry, and learned that the 
patches of wheat I spoke of as yielding 
such a fine crop was Dawson’s Golden 
Chaff wheat, the seed of which came from 
Toronto, Canada. This fact throws new 
light on the subject. Since then I have 
learned of a farmer in this locality who 
sowed seed wheat coming from. Canada 
(I do not: know what variety), who reaped 
a crop this year of thirty-five bushels to 
the acre. This man sold some of his seed 
wheat to a neighbor, who had: equally 
good results, while other farmers in that 
locality lost their wheat crops almost en- 
tirely through the depredation of the Hes- 
sian fly. : 

Since I am not an expert on the ques- 
tion of Hessian flies, I leave the reader 
to reach his own conclusions upon the point 
I have suggested. It seems to me rea- 
sonable to suppose that land which has 
been kept free from grass, weeds or grain 
for a period of four or five years should 
be more exempt from the Hessian fly than 
the land on which wheat has been grow- 
ing during the past years. It is possible, 
however, that the variety mentioned, Daw- 
gson’s Golden Chaff, is not susceptible to 
injuries from the Hessian fly, 
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An exchange says that a man had 
a sister named Jessie, who was sent to a 
fashionable boarding-school, When she 
went he remarked that he hoped she 
wouldn’t acquire any affectations so often 
learned in such places, For a year he had 
no fault to find upon this score.. Then 
came a letter signed “Jessica” instead of 
He replied as follows: “Dear 
Sister Jessica: 
Your welcome letter received. Mam- 
maica and papaica are well. Aunt, Maryica 
and Georgica started for Californica yes- 
terday. I have bought a new eS is 

our 


letter was signed Jessie, 
“When we were with you, this 
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Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Please inform me which straw, J 
you consider the best for market, p," 
name the best early strawberry, 4) 
best late variety. Also state what king, 

1 is best for strawberries; I have 
your paper for five years and COnside 
an authority—O, K, M., Grand Ry, 
Mich. . 

Reply: There is no great differen 
the date of ripening of the various y, 
berries, all ripening pretty nearly x 
same time. Van Deman has been ny, 
vorite early etrawberry. F'rom thi: -.., 
I get two pickings before the vik: 
rieties mature their fruit. Van Demay, 
not yield as much fruit as other varie: 
like Corsican, Jessie and Glen Mary, yj: 
ripen a little later. One trouble with y; 
Deman is, the foliage is not heavy oy}, 
uriant, and it will not bear fruit op 4 
same rows nearly as Jong as Corsicg, 
some other varieties that are more , 
orous. For a late berry I know of not 
better than Corsican. My next ¢h, 
would be Jessie or Glen Mary. Branj 


good corn or wheat producing gpjj , 
produce strawberries, but a rich, gy 
loam is preferred, as it is more gs 
worked.—Hditor, 


~~ 





Pear Blight. ~ 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I saw an article in the last Py 
Grower in regard to planting pears ip y 
to stop blight. About fifteen years 
I set 300 pear trees, I gave them py 
cultivation for five or six years, when 
began to bear, and also began to die fp 
blight until I lost nearly one-half of the 
I became discouraged then and quit ey 
vating, thinking I would let them go, » 
from that time they stopped blighting, » 
what is left bear a good crop every yy 
I put a mulch of coarse manure ary 
them every spring.—I. Gerow, Mich. 

Reply: While I am not surprised at 4 
experience of our friend as given ah 
I will say, that pear blight sometimes py 
vails for a series of years and then 4 
appears, perhaps for eight or ten years 
pear blight appearing. Therefore it is y 
sible that the season for blight had 
pired when he stopped cultivation. It; 
true, however, taking it one season yi 
another, that pear trees that are in ¢ 
are not so liable to blight as those uni 
cultivation, and yet pear orchards shy 
be cultivated in order to produce the by 
fruit. I know of a Bartlett pear tree ¢} 
has been in sod for twenty years. Ty 
pear has shown blighted branches ey; 
year for twenty years and yet had bon 
good crops of pears every year dury 
that long period. So you see there is; 
absolute rule governing the attack of 
blight.—Hditor. 


Fie 





The Goody-Goody Man, 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower, 


Theres are degrees of .piety; some m 
be so filled with the spirit of Christ thd 
the evil in the world by which they : 
surrounded tends to check and sober the 
otherwise buoyant spirits and make the 
appear to some as goody goody peopl 
and there may be others who walk stri 
in the straight and narrow way, throu 
love of that way, consequently shunniy 
worldliness and all that sort of things 
something uncongenial to their natures « 
not according to their liking. Such m 
look te some as goody goody people. (w 
Lord said te those eround-him: “Ye 
of this ‘world, the ‘world loves its own ix 
I am not of this world, and the worl 
hateth me.” God’s people cannot reason 
ably be supposed to appear like worlil 
people or pious people like those not piou 
God says: “My people are a peculiar pe 
ple.” He says again: “They that are bon 
of God cannot sin because they are bom 
of God.” So according to Bible testimony 
God’s people are people that live withoul 
sin. He says again: “I came not t 
bring peace but a sword; to set child 
against their parents and parents agalls 
their children” and so on; or more correct 
ly, to set father against the son and # 
against the father. There are people Wil 
believe in a full salvation from sin. | 
think it would be well if the number 
greatly increased. They may not all} 
what they profess, yet what I have sed 
or known of them, they are freer from ¢ 
habits than ordinary church members. £ 
dently what people need is salvation frm 
all sin. It will serve to make men of su¢ 
as may be deficient in manly qualities 
Richard A. Tripp. 





Notes from Green’s Fruit Farm 


Not a very seasonable time to talk abo 
planting trees, perhaps, for it is abort 
ninety-five in the shade and the picket 
are under the trees near the office, drivél 
in from the berry fields by the extrem! 
heat, but an unseasonable item may Pi 
haps be read now, and turned to accoull 
later on. I drove by the garden of a wid 
the other day. A lady of small means, ! 
little home and income just enough to s# 
along with by economizing in every way: 
Allured by the knowledge that a neighbt 
had sold ten dollars worth of peaches fro® 
his garden last season, she had purcha 
‘twenty-five peach trees from an agent # 
had set them out. I wonder whether ()? 
agent gave her advice as to the ult 
sirable spot for the trees. I hope not. Zi? 
moderately high ground near the hou 
and that good chunk of ground where i” 
tatoes and other garden crops have bee? 
known to crop out well was passed ) 
and the nice little trees (for they = 
healthy looking little fellows) were set 
in a low, wet lying, bing spot of grou 
at the bottom of the lot. A piece of grr 
just the opposite extreme of what 's be 
sirable for the peach or any stone fruit, 
that matter. The trees had started 
were making a noble effort to continue 
grow and to look green, but everything, , 
ing against them they had turned es 
in the effort. Next spring possibly 4 “ 
percentage will have passed through 
winter, and may again show sis the 
but I am fully justified in spying that © 
planter will never pick a ripe spect 
fruit from the twenty-five trees: ber ai 
had the trees been set on the beet 
available, good growth and fair 1° a “ 
yields might have been reasomably ex? 
ed in a few years. Fruit tr poot 
good returns from a steep, ap rently en 
hillside, but never from a col coe" bebo 
sodden spot. If a piece offtio\4™ 
soil, at least, cannot be spargd for ' 
tree then it had better be lat unP 
Give the tree a chance.—B. 





To keep rabbits from inj\riog ’ 
fruit trees, mix pine tar and grease, nea 
parts, warm and apply it with 4 ¢ aa 
paint brush to the lower two eteet : nt 
trunks. This coating will also &' sh 
towatd keeping out borers if applie 
spring. \ 
; 3 

Cantaloupe blight is caused bya Lama 
which causes the leaves to tut © 
use four pounds 
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not wish thee riches or the glow 
atness, but that wheresoe’er thou go 
- eary heart will gladden at thy smile; 
weary life know sunshine for awhile, 
» thy years shall be a track of li ht, 
sage! footsteps passing thro’ the night.” 





After All. | 


we take our share of fretting, 

pf grieving and forgetting; 

paths are often rough and steep, and 
needless feet may fall; 

But yet the days are cheery, 

nd night brings rest when weary, 
omenow this old planet is a good world, 


after all. 


mough sharp may be our trouble, 

i efor are more than double. 

prave surpass the cowards, and the 
Jeal are like @ wall 

m guard their dearest ever, 

fail the feeblest never; 

somehow this old earth remains a bright 
world, after all. 


nere’s always love that’s caring, 
ind shielding and forbearing, 
woman's love to hold us close:and keep 
our hearts in thrall; 
nere’s home to share together 
In calm or stormy weather, 
while the hearth-flame burns itis a good 
world, after all. : 


he lisp of ann 
e chance 0: ppy ces, 
bugie-sounds of hope and faith, through 
fogs and mists that call; : 
ne heaven that stretches o’er us, 
The better days before us, 
; all combine to make this earth a good 
world, after all. 
Margaret E. Sangster, in the July 
man’s Home Companion. 





Teaching the Children. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


have been so interested in the kinder- 
en work, and especially here at the 
utauqua, where they are so progres- 
. They think that the sooner a child 
ns to handle a needle properly and 
efully the better for it. When this 
st is attained the foundation is laid 
work—and the few little stitches taken, 
gular and uneven as they may be, are 
» to improve with practice. ‘Educate 
r children while you amuse them,” is 
maxim of the kindergarten, which is 
hy of thought. They are taught that 
itch which is worth putting in, is worth 
ing in well, and because it is her work 
hould do her credit; this idea is good 
might be used with equally good re- 
3 by mothers. To see the little girls 
ksing their dolls or a family of dolls 
3 as weli as girls) is very interesting. 
ir pride is aroused and one little girl 
hes her doll to look as neat and nice 
her little friends. The first work they 
in the child’s hands is patch-work of 
ght colored pieces. This teaches them 
tness, order and regularity. The teach- 
B praise is very sweet to them and a 
pat incentive. Each little girl has her 
brk basket, scissors, thimble, emery bag, 
. and when a suit of doll underclothes 
made (or two suits, for a change) they 
ve @ little wash tub and a wash day. I 
w five little girls washing out their fam- 
wash; they made a suds of Gold Dust 
shing powder and rinséd the little white 
rus, drawers and skirts and even hand- 
hiefs, and had a line to hang them 
and little irons of their own to iron 
fm with and starched and blued them 
st like the grown persons. This was a 
eat teaching for them.—Jahe. 





An Attractive Kitchen. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


I believe there would be fewer delicate 
ves if the kitchen in every household 
le or big) was kept perfectly healthy 
d wholesome. The kitchen is the most 
portant room in a home, whether it be 
nillionaire’s or a poor man’s. <A very 
talthy man in a large city lost his only 
ughter; it was traced to the kitchen 
lk. The plumbers discovered that the 
bes were clogged with poisonous matter; 
had crept into the chambers and to the 
per bedrooms. Therefore to prevent trou- 
6 it should be ‘an object of constant atten- 
m. Once a week or oftener it should be 
ished with hot water with borax dis- 
red in it. This disinfects, purifies and 
tanses the pipes of all greasy matter. 
The disheloths should also receive espe- 
tl care, and should be washed out daily 
th a strong suds made of Pearline and 
it water and then hung out in the air 
Md sun to dry. 
The garbage pail should always be left 
side of the door. The best managers 
i household affairs are those who look 
rel to the hygienic regulations. A mother 
hould first consider her health and the 
talth of those about her, and every de- 
Ce and article known to make her work 
ighter should be chosen. I would be glad 
vel in a small way to help some over- 
pirdened wife or mother striving to do 
tduty. Yet so many such are not sav- 
Ng themselvez. Don’t rush, my dear sis- 
t women, strive to save yourself for 
bur loved ones. Your place can be filled 
nd don’t think that no one can relieve you 
help you. Let them do it. To be com- 
Muionable to husband and children you 
list have time to talk and read with them. 


. 





Care of Fine Dishes. 


Written for Green’s Frult Grower. 


There is nothing that proclaims good 
slagement morg than a dainty, neatly 
“table and th@re is nothing that adds 
Much to its Attractiveness as pretty 
“sware. Fancy glassware becomes dim 
tis not cleane@ often, and a brush must 
the fancy portions. It 
that cruets, toilet bot- 
rticles become coated on 
brown sediment which is 
out. Shot is very often 

g the bottles, but it is apt 
Scratch the glass. Some housekeepers 
egg shells afmd a strong suds for cleans- 

® Carafes amid cruets. The shells are 
and put in the bottle with 

uds, and the bottle shaken 

, then they are rinsed out with 

a hoffwater, Another method is to fill 
es with potato peelings and let 
emain several days, then shake 

d rinse out with clear warm water. 

Sef of canton flannel doilies should be 
M for placing between fine china saucers 


y often happ 
Sand similar 
C inside with 
bpossible to 


“tect the glezing and paint. A good ce- 
“nt for mending china and glass is made 
Plaster of paris and a thick solution of 
“nh arabic. Make a paste and apply to 


ute. Another good cement is white lead 
tall mended articles should be set away 
ng enough for the cement to: become 
oroug before using. No 


rh 


china and glassware as it has a disastrous 
effect upon the gold or painting on the 
china and is apt to leave the glass cloudy. 
If possible one should have the regular 
linen glass towels for wiping and polishing 
dishes, as it wears well and leaves no lint 
on the dishes. Wash fine china and glass- 
ware in a suds made by stirring enough 
pearline in warm, soft water to make a 
lather. Wash the pieces in the suds, then 
rinse in clear, warm water and dry as 
quickly as possible, then polish with a soft, 
dry towel and the dishes will be shiningly 
clean.—Martha. 





Two Salad Dressings. 


A fruit salad dressing that is especially 
good for any combination of fruits that 
are not too tart is made by beating to- 
gether the yolks of four eggs until lemon 
colored or creamy. Beat in, little by little, 
a half teaspoonful of salt and a cupful 
of powdered sugar. Have ready the 
strained juice of two lemons, stir in at the 
last and serve at once. This goes par- 
ticularly well with bananas and oranges. 
Another good dressing for bananas is made 
of a gill of well-sweetened sherry, mixed 
with a teaspoonful of lemon juice. When 
ready to serve add a little whipped cream. 
—Washington Star. 





Care of Clothing. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Skirts should be carefully brushed every 
time they are worn and hung up, the shoes 
wiped off with a soft cloth, the gloves 
pressed out smoothly and put in a box, 
the veil and ribbons folded and laid away, 
ready for use when they are needed. Do 
not crowd the garments into a closet with 
half a dozen or more on one hook, Notice 
how the ready-made skirts and suits are 
cared for at the dry goods stores, then buy 
a number of coat hangers or have them 
made at home, and hang your dresses in 
the same way. Each hat should be kept 
in a separate box, so the trimming will 
not be injured by crowding. Damp or mud- 
stained skirts should be hung up where 
they will dry immediately, then thoroughly 
brushed or shaken. Keep a cleansing fluid 
on hand, and sponge any spots as soon 
as they jare discovered. 

It is a good idea to set apart one after- 
noon each week for mending and repairing. 
Tiny rents in woolen skirts may be darned 
with the threads drawn out of a piece of 
the material, and hooks, eyes and buttons 
that have become loosened, sewed on. As 
long as the skirts are worn in sweeping 
length new bindings will be needed fre- 
quently. When the old one is taken off 
loosen the material from the lining at the 
bottom and brush away all the dust and 
dirt that have gathered, before the new 
binding is put on. When a skirt loses its 
stiffness, dampen the lining and interlining 
and iron on the wrong side until quite dry. 
If the skirt becomes too short make a nar- 
row circular ruffle of the same material or 
something so nearly like it that the dif- 
ference will not be noticeable. When it be- 
comes faded or out of style take it apart 
and dye it some pretty color or black with 
diamond dye and make it over for your- 
self or a little girl. If the material is suit- 
able cut it off until it is the proper length 
and make a rainy-day skirt of it. Many 
pretty waists have been made from the 
best parts of old dress skirts. 

If the seams of kid gloves rip out, turn 
the glove wrong side out and overcast the 
seam together, using cotton thread of the 
same color as the gloves. When they be- 
come soiled, wash them in gasoline and 
hang them up to dry. All the smell will 
disappear in an hour or two.—B. J. C, 
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Netéo from Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


STUDY WHAT YOU MOST AFFECT. 


Parents and tutors need to have a care 
that their efforts to be helpful to children 
do not interfere with the natural develop- 
ment of their faculties. This is sometimes 
done through not recognizing their special 
abilities, quite frequently from a wish to 
fix their destinies in accordance with some 
conventional standard. We should study 
the individuality of our child from his 
birth, so that we may avoid a wasteful 
employment of his energies in pursuits that 
are alien to his disposition and foreign to 
his needs. 


TENACITY OF PURPOSE BRINGS 
SUCCESS. 


In scarcely anything do we need wis- 
dom more than in the matter of influen- 
cing the nature of our children’s activity. 
Indeed, with children who are able and 
clever, advice and influence must be indi- 
rect rather than personal. Put opportuni- 
ties in their way and then leave them to 
themselves. In order to test their talent 
and develop their power of persistency it is 
well to interpose slight obstacles in their 
path once in a while. Tenacity of purpose 
is the bed-rock of success in any career, 


If he returns again and again to a thing 
from which he has been distracted, and 
patiently conquers difficulties, we may be 
sure that he is made of the right stuff. 
It augurs well for the destiny of a child if 
he dries his tears after a mishap and sets 
to. work to repair the disaster. When he 
grows up and fronts the greater failures 
of life he will not be one of those who is 
continually calling out upon his “bad 
luck,” instead of attempting to mend it. 


WITCH YOUR WAGON TO A STAR. 


No other discipline is so good for any 
mind as the constant measuring of one’s 
self against a high standard. The mother’s 
part is to place before her child’s eyes 
beautiful ideals; then leave him to nature. 
If she has succeeded in teaching him to 
‘admire truly worthy things she has edu- 
cated him as well as she can. “Tell me 
whom you admire,” said Sainte-Beuve, 
“and I will tell you what you are, at least 
as regards your talents, tastes and char- 


acter.” 


HOW TO BH HAPPY WHEN 
5 TRAVELING. 


In traveling, good-nature is king. The 
girl who can be jolly and helpful when 
the train is late in reaching the breakfast- 
car; who doesn’t get the fidgets and make 
every one around her fidgetty toward the 
end of the journey; who is quick to over- 
look petty troubles, to excuse the mishaps, 
and appreciates all the efforts for her com- 
fort even when they fail dismally—the 
girl who thinks first of others and last 
of herself is a treasure on a long railway 


journey. 





State of Ohio, City of preere, on, 
Lucas County, 

Frank J. Cheney makes oath that 
senior pantner of the firm.of F. J. Cheney 
& Co., doing business in the City of Toledo 
County and State aforesaid, and that said 
firm ae ge the sum of ONE HUNDRED 
DOLLA or each and every case of Ca- 
tarrh that cannot be cured by the use of 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 
1886. A. W. GLEASON 

(Seal.) Public. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 


moniais, ™ : 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 





| émergency of that kind? Of course, paper 


and we ‘want to find out if our child has it. | 


The Twentieth Century Girl. 


She is plastic and elastic and can trip the 
“gat fantastic in a style enthusiastic 
with abandon that is rare; : 
She is sweetness and petiteness in_a bunch 
of great completeness, and she keeps 
us at her feetness in a manner de- 
bonair. 
She can dally on the vg with tenpins 
make a tally, and the boys around her 
rer when she’s out upon the Hnks, 
And she’ll patter 'round and chatter on most 
any weighty matter, but she’s ae: 
ing through her hat—'er little t 
eg eg at 
e’s happy en she’s frappe and Is 
throwing bright and snappy bits of 
Chileoot Pass at chappy, freezing out 
the spoony boys. 
And the measure of her pleasure in her 
néver ceasing leisure is a little world 
of treasure in unmitigated joys. 
She’ll abuse you and amuse you, and both 
well and ill she’ll use you, and she’ll 
finally refuse you, though heart-broken 


you implore. 
But don’t bother; get another; be content 
to be her brother, for she likes to see 
her mother mopping up the kitchen 


floor.—Denver Times. 





ONLY A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by out 
regular correspondent, Sister Gracious, 


WHAT NEXT? 


My neighbor looks over the fence. 
“What do you take into the house first?” 
said she. - “The palm,’ I answered. “It 
might stay out longer than the 1st of Sep- 
tember, but the nights are cool, especially 
towards morning, and it is risky. See how 
I have fed Mr. Palm and he will reward 
me by sending out leaves thirty-six inches 
across.” I scratched the soil in the pot 
and showed it mixed with bone dust. Any- 
thing in the foliage line is particularly 
benefited by this. 

“What do you house next?” 

“The tuberous begonias. They have, been 
potted some time and are all in bud.” 

“I saw you cruelly picking the buds off 
last month,” said she. “I never treat my 
plants in that way. If they want to flower 
I am only too glad to have them.” 

“You will never be a successful florist 
without a little hard heartedness,” said I. 
“The begonias show off better in the win- 
dows and their flowers delight the house- 
hold and passersby until nearly Christmas. 
If they had been left in the ground the 
first frost would have withered them, and 
then good-bye to their beauty.” 

“Well, I suppose the geraniums come 
next.” 

“No, they don’t. I set little stock by 
them as window plants. If they are choice 
I put them in the cellar, otherwise they go 
on the ash pile. I would much prefer look- 
ing for a seedling aster, zinnia or sweet 
alyssum. These, potted, make splendid 
house plants. October finds my chrysan- 
themums in bud. They delight in the heavy 
dews that fall at this time, and the warm 
noon suns, so I leave them outdoors as 
long as possible, placing the pots close to- 
gether. I can cover the plants when it 
promises frost by a sheet and that is pro- 
tection enough. I am careful how I bring 
the mums or other plants from the out- 
side into a room with a fire. A cool place 
suits them. After the mums are in the 
window comes a regular cleaning-house 
time in the garden. Weeded, paths swept, 
beds dug over and tender things tucked up 
in their winter blankets. I would be 
ashamed to leave my backyard looking like 
an old junk shop. When spring comes the 
work is half done aud the plants delight 
to show themselves as early as possible.” 


SCISSORS AND CHILDREN. 


We have all been put at our wits’ end 
to entertain little ones, perhaps recovering 
from the many ills infant flesh is heir to, 
and why not prepare ourselves for an, 


toys can be bought, from pianos to foot 
stools, but these are tame to making them 
with your own hands and letting the chil- 
dren watch and guess what the article is 
to be. Very pretty chairs, tables, bureaus 
and even pianos can be fashioned out of 
stiff cardboard, and I have known an ir- 
ritable child recovering from a sickness 
amused for hours by a skillful use of the 
scissors. One mother arranged a fine en- 
tertainment for her little boy, confined to 
the house by measles. He was one of the 
restless kind that was hard to keep amused 
in the house. They spent a happy after- 
noon cutting out houses, stores, churches 
and ships. Then she arranged these on a 
large tin waiter into streets and squares 
like a city. After nightfall she placed the 
waiter on the kitchen table and told a 
thrilling story of a boy who carelessly 
threw.a match down in the barn and how 
the flame caught the hay and then the 
house and then other houses until the 
whole city was destroyed. She then illus- 
trated by a tiny flame on one of the paper 
houses. Slowly it spread all over the 
city, the boy looking on with intense in- 
terest. She ended with a moral about 
being careful in the use of matches and 
made him promise never to repeat the ex- 
periment without her permission. Mothers 
ought to teach their little girls how to use 
the scissors skillfully. Let them have paper 
patterns for doll’s clothes and as soon as 
possible show them how to cut and make 
their own underwear. They may waste 
cloth at first but the lesson learned will be 
invaluable. Boys, too, ought to know how 
to sew on buttons and repair the many 
rips in their clothes. 


A POLITE CAT. 


Taking dinner recently with an elderly 
lady and her two daughters I was sur- 
prised to see at the table a high baby chair, 
a dainty plate and napkin and yet there 
were no young children in the family. 

“Where is Sir Timothy?” asked my 


hostess. 

At that moment a very large, grey cat 
walked demurely into the dining room, 
sprang lightly into his high chair and with 
the most solemn of faces listened to the 
grace, said by the lady at the head of the 
table. There was no scrambling on the 
cloth and snatching the viands from the 
plates. Sir Timothy was too polite for 
that. After all had been helped a piece of 
meat was cut into small pieces and a little 
gravy put over and then the pretty plate 
holding his dinner was placed before the 
cat. He ate carefully, not a piece of meat 
or drop of gravy fell on the tablecloth. He 
waited until we were through dinner and 
then jumped to the floor. Wasn't that a 


polite cat? 
AN OLD HYPOCRITE. 


It was a great day when Polly was in- 
troduced to the eager boys and girls for 
we had been expecting her for weeks. A 
sea captain, friend of father’s, wrote him 
of her coming. “She is.a gay bird,” was 
his description, “her education has been 
neglected and her language is frightful, for 
she was a great favorite with the sailors, 
but kmowing she was going into a most 
pious family I have had her in my cabin 
for several days and been teaching her 
the Lord’s prayer.” 

Well! Polly arrived at last, grey all over, 
with a bright red tail. But such a solemn 
looking bird. We coaxed her with all the 
special tidbits that we thought she would 
like but she kept her mouth shut. We 
were tired after a week and concluded she 
had Jost her voice on the way. She spoke 
at last! Her cage hung in the sitting 
room and one morning father was conduct- 


‘words, followed by a loud roar of derisive 
laughter, then “Naughty Polly!” “Gay old 
bird!” .The boys grinned and the girls 
trembled, for our father was astern 
man and we thought the sentence of death 
might be pronounced and immediately 
tarried out. But there was a smile in 
his eye as he said: “Take that cage into 
the kitchen and see to it that it hangs 
there when we have family prayers.” 


FREE? 


You cannot take up a paper but what the 
word “Free,” meets your eyes. From bed- 
steads to thimbles all can be had free 
gratis for nothing. Why should these 
agents and merchants feel such kindness 
to perfect strangers as to give away their 
goods? But look a little closer. In small 
type at the end of the glaring headlines 
you are to enclose ten cents for further di- 
rections, and if this is done, they send 
back the information that if you sell fifty 
or a hundred packages of tea you will 
have a magnificent dinner set. Soap is 
the torment of the busy housekeeper. She 
may have her hands in the dough or be 
washing the baby. A ring calls her to the 
door and there is one of the neighbors. 
She greets you with, “O! do, Mrs. Smith, 
buy some of this soap! If I sell ten dol- 
lars’ worth I shall have a writing desk 
and I want one so much!’ The soap isn’t 
the kind you use, but to be friendly you 
buy .some, with the inward protest, “Why 
should I help my neighbor to buy a writing 
desk when they are well off, with money 
in the bank?” And the children! Five 
came to my house in three days, all eager 
and teasing to sell tea, so that they might 
get a bicyg¢le free. It works nicely for the 
merchant. He sets scores of children to 
work ‘and before they get tired and dis- 
couraged they sell hundreds of pounds, and 
yet do not dispose of the required amount 
and do not get the bicycle. And there are 
the puzzles! As you read the advertise- 
ment it seems all you have to do is to make 
out the enigma and you will get a hun- 
cred dollars in cash, or a nice lounge, or 
a tea set, or a musical instrument, or a 
pocket knife. The puzzle is generally 
easy enough to be read by a glance; you 
are pleased to solve it and think it may be 
true, and you send the answer, only to be 
informed that you must canvass among 
your friends and get subscriptions for some 
magazine. One learns, after repeated dis- 
appointments, to let the free advertise- 
ments severely alone, and to conclude that 
there is nothing worth anything free in 
this world and if a thing is worth having 
it is worth paying for. 





Training Boys. 


Boys should be brought up with the ex- 
pectation of marrying, says Susan B. An- 
thony, in Democrat and Chronicle. Fath- 
ers and mothers should speak and act 
always as if it were a matter of course 
that the sons were to marry, just as is 
assumed in the case of the daughters. 
They should be taught to accumulate and 
save money, because some day they will 
have a family to support. They should be 
urged to live correctly, in order that they 
may be worthy of a good wife, and may 
give an honored name to their children. 
They should be influenced to seek the so- 
ciety of the best women,: because from 
these associates they are likely to select 
a companion for life. I recall two inci- 
dents in this connection among my own 
friends. 
jewels and calling her young son, she 
spread them out for him to admire. When 
he had taken them up one after another, 
and expressed his admiration, she said: 
“When I die I shall leave all of these to 
your wife, because I am sure she will be 
the only woman I ever could be happy to 
have them.” Always after that when she 
put them:on she would say, “You will 
think of me, won’t you, dear, when you 
see your wife wearing my jewels?’ He 
told me that ever afterward, in his ac- 
quaintance with young women, he would 
consider whether they were worthy to 
wear his mother’s jewels. 





There is a Limit. 


The womar who effaces herself has no 
rights that anyone is bound to respect, 
and she gets no consideration from any 
member of the family, from the husband 
to the youngest child. 

Do her children rise up and call her 
blessed? Does the heart of her husband 
delight in her? 

Far from it. Her children are more apt 
to be intolerably impertinent, and her hus- 
band seldom approves of anything she 
does. 

True, if she is sick they miss her; that 
is, they miss her work in keeping the ma- 
chinery of the household going. And 
should she die, the discomfort that reigns 
supreme may make them feel that they 
did not appreciate her. But if she should 
come back and resume her place it would 
not be a week before the girls would be 
snarling over the dishes, and the boys 
would be riding rough-shod over her aad 
everybody else that would let them. 


Why? Because the whole family is 
tinctured and permeated by the personality 
of the mother. If she has not sufficient 
common sense to consider herself, but im- 
poses upon and degrades her own rights, 
what can she expect from her family? 
Does she not by her acquiescence in the 
apparent sentiment that she is of no ac- 
count set the example for them to follow? 

The simple principles of justice, if ap- 
plied soon enough, will forever debar her 
from self-effacement and set her in the 
right place in the estimation of her hus- 
band and children. There are few chil- 
dren that will not become the embodiment 
of selfishness if that failing is catered to, 
and the best of husbands can be in a 
measure spoiled in the same way. : 


It is no kindness to a husband to work 
so hard for him and the family that when 
he comes home tired it is.to meet a woman 
so dragged out that every fiber of her body 
is aching, with a spirit so stretched and 
strained that it cannot. bear another ounce 
of tension. The tired man, unless he is of 
an exceptionally amiable temperament, 
does not hesitate to apply that ounce; he 
is either surly or fault-finding, or else he 
goes around with a martyr-like expression, 
which seems to say: “I. guess if you had 
to work as hard as I, you might be tired.” 
Hither of these disagreeable varieties of 
temper would have no place to find a lodg- 
ment for any length of time if the wife 
had had a little thought for herself during 
the day, and not worked or fretted beyond 
the limit’ of endurance.—Credit Not 
Known? 











Giant Pansies Almost Given Away. 


A. T. Cook, the reliable Seedsman of N.Y. 
will send any of oun —— his entire PANSY 
LL 


ing seed of 50 Lovely 
Everblooming Prize Va- 
Tieties; Life-size, Picture 
in 10 colors; Trektise on 


ent that retails every- 
where for 15 cts.—all se- 


for ONE© DIME or 

2c. in stamps (just half 

price); 3 for 25c.; 7 for 

50c. This is special to our readers and none should 
pass it by. The Vollection is a wonder, and really 
cheap at 5 times his price. Every wide-awake 
reader should order (or several for presents). 
Do not get left. ("Now Is THE TIME TO PLANT 





ing family prayers. We had all begun on 





. @ dreadful, cracked voice croaked the same 


“Our Father, who art in Heaven,” when 


* 


THE SEED. and BE SURE and name 
this paper. Address as ra, 











One woman collected: all - her: 


If Love Has Share. 


It matters not how keen the col ! 
Th torm and ice unite to chi 


Springs beautiful and unaware; 
No winter of despair may kill, ( 
.If love has share. 


» fake Mee Gee te 
rosty me 8 ay, 
If in the heart love's faithful vow 

Renewed is from day to day; 
If love, the artist, mold the clay, 

He graves perpetual youth, and care 
Deprives. of gewes, annuls his sway, 

If love has share. 

—Margaret Crawford Jackson, in the In- 

dependent, 





Eggs in Cream. 


Eggs poached in cream are hearty and 
appetizing, and easily prepared in the 
chafing-dish. Melt a very little butter first 
in the blazer, and pour in a-half cupful 
of thin cream. Heat this to the bubbling 
point before slipping in four eggs, one at 
a time, from a saucer. When partly cooked 
season with salt and paprika, putting the 
hot-water pan under the blazer as soon as 
the eggs are in the cream. When the 
white is firm slip each egg carefully to.a 
small square of toast, pouring cream 
around them.—New York Hvening Post. 





Beefsteak en Casserole. 


Melt three tablespoonfuls of butter, add 
six onions cut in slices and cook until light 
brown. Put the onions in the casserole, 
rinsing out the pan with a little hot water. 
Cut two pounds of beef taken from the top 
of the round into pieces for serving and 
sear in a hot omelet pan. Put into the 
casserole on top of the onions with a sprig 
of parsley, teaspoonful of salt, one-third 
as much pepper and enough hot water to 
cover the onions. Cover and cook slowly 
for two hours or until nearly tender. Skim 
off the fat, add one cupful of sliced pota- 
toes which have been parboiled, and more 
seasoning if needed. Serve from casserole. 
—New England Cooking School. 





Practical Education of Girls. 


There is too great a lack in the prac- 
tical education of our girls. Such a prac- 
tical phase of a woman’s life as the real- 
ization and meeting of honest obligations 
never enters into a girl’s studies at school, 
college or, in the vast majority of cases, 
even at home. We go on and let our girls 
study useless ologies and isms, and accu- 
mulate a vast’ amount of undigested and 
unintelligible information which never, 
even for a single moment, will be of the 
slightest use to them in their lives. But 
of the practical things, yes, the funda- 
mental principles which must govern their 
lives, they are taught either nothing or 
little. There is where we are floundering 
in this country, despite our boasts of prog- 
ress in matters educational. The things 
we ought to know we know not, and the 
things which avail little are often: our 
choicest boasts.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


‘ 





** Never Fail’ Sponge Cake. 


Which can be both made and baked in 
thirty-five minutes. A good sponge should 
be yellow as gold, of velvety softness and 
tender as a marshmallow. If the rule 
here givén is strictly followed, such a cake 
will be the sure result: Separate the 
whites and yolks of four eggs. Beat the 
whites until stiff enough to remain in a 
bowl if it is inverted, then beat into them 
one-half cup of sugar, which must be fine 
granulated (powdered sugar makes tough 
cake and proper beating does. away entire- 
ly with the grains). Beat the yolks, add 
to them one-half cup of sugar, beating for 
five minutes by the clock—this latter be- 
ing important, as the delicate texture of 
the cake depends upon it; add to the yolks 
the grated rind and juice of one lemon. 
Now beat well together the yolks and 
white. At this stage beating is in order, 
but must be absolutely avoided after add- 
ing the flour, of which take one cupful. 
The mixture should now look like a puff 
ball, and the flour is to be tossed or stirred 
into it’ with a light turn of the wooden 
spoon. Stirring is quite different from 
beating. The cup of sugar must be gen- 
erous, the flour scanty. Bake for twenty- 
five minutes in a moderate oven. Jmnst be- 
fore putting in the oven sprinkle on top 
through a sifter about a tablespoonful of 
granulated sugar. This gives the “‘crackly” 
top crust so desirable.—Chicago Record. 





Chicago Wives Tell How to Aid 
Husbands. 


Chicago wives are discussing “How 
best to promote a husband’s success.” 

“My husband’s work is of the deepest 
personal interest to me,” said Mrs, Carter 
H. Harrison, the Mayor’s wife. “I help 
him in every way that I can. I am sure 
that my assistance is of value to him. I 
have his confidence. We discuss many of 
the questions that have come up in his 
administration. A woman’s intuition is 
always of benefit to a man in the direction 
of questions where there are matters of 
right and wrong to be decided.” 

“T think the home a wife makes for her 
husband is the place in which he ought to 
get relief from his cares of business,” said 
Mrs. Elbridge Hanecy. “I never broaclt 
to the judge any question about his work 
in the court-room after he has returned 
home. I have never been in his court- 
room.” 

“A wife can retard her husband’s suc- 
cess or she can be invaluable to him,” said 
Mrs. Joseph Twyman, whose husband is a 
decorative artist. “If the husband is re- 
sponsible for the care of the family, to the 
wife is intrusted its happiness and com- 
fort.” 

“The duty of a. wife,’ said Ada Sweet, 
“is to love her husband as much as she 
can and then keep herself healthy and 
happy. Many women whom I know con- 
tinually try to advise their husbands about 
business affairs. This is a great mistake.” 


<i, 


Recipes. 





Beef Roulades—Buy a thin slice from 
prime round beef and cut into pieces about 
two by four inches. Season with pepper 
and salt, cover with minced onion and 
raw bacon, roll, and tie with a string, roll 
in seasoned flour and brown on all sides 
in butter; add a little stock or water to 
them and smother for two or three hours 
in the oven or on top of the stove; add 


|] sweet or sour cream for gravy at the 


last. Smothering means very slow cooking 
in a vessel tightly covered. 

Broiled Mushrooms on Toast.—Select 
large, flat mushrooms for broiling; break 
off the stems, peel and score across the 
top; place them on a well-oiled wire grid- 
iron and grill over a slow fire. Cut rounds 
the size of the mushrooms from slices of 
dry bread; toast nicely, butter while hot 
and lay a broiled mushroom on each piece 
of. toast; put a small piece of butter in 
each mushroom; season with salt and pep- 
per; arrange on a fancy paper doilie on a 
hot platter and garnish with fried parsley. 

Sponge Cake.—The following recipe for 
this popular cake has been frequently 





tested and it has proved the most satis- 


factory of any contained in the long list 
of recipes for this dainty: Beat the yolks 
of ten eggs, one pound of granulated su- 
gar, the juice of half a lemon and the 
grated rind of a whole one together to a 
light cream; add the stiffly beaten whites 
of the eggs, and beat again for two min- 
utes, then lightly mix in one-half pound of 
sifted flour.: Never beat a sponge cake 
while putting in the flour, nor afterward; 
the more lightly it is folded in the better. 
If the top be sprinkled with granulated 
sugar before putting in the oven it will 
be given a candied crust. 

Hominy Cup with Cream.—If old-style 
hominy is used allow four measures of 
liquid to one of hominy, using one-half 
milk and one-half water; allow it to boil; 
then stir in the cereal, not letting it get 
lumpy; add salt and cook until well done. 
Butter individual cups and ill with hom- 
iny; cool; in the morning unmold and 
serve with plain, sweet cream. This is 
an old-fashioned but always appetizing 
side dish for the breakfast-table. It is not 
only valuable as a food, but excellent for 
the complexion. 

Prune Whip—Stew three-fourths of a 
pound of prunes until tender; remove the 
pits and sweeten the prunes to taste; press 
through a sieve and when perfectly cold 
add the whites of four eggs beaten to a 
stiff froth; stir in lightly until well mixed, 
turn into a buttered pudding dish or tem- 
pered glass dish and bake in a moderately 
quick oven for twenty minutes. Serve cold 
covered with whipped cream. 

Corn Oysters—The secret of fine corn- 
oysters is to use not a drop of milk nor 
a grain of flour. Select corn that is fully 
matured—not underripe nor old enough to 
be juiceless—grate eight ears and then 
scrape the cobs. To the pulp obtained add 
one teaspoonful of salt, one-half salt- 
spoonful of pepper and two eggs beaten 
separately. Fry in a spider, dropping in 
by spoonfuls, making the little cakes as 
nearly oyster size and shape as possible. 
Serve hot. Never throw away any left- 
overs, as they are good cold. Out of corn 
season this formula applies equally well 
to canned corn. 





Cultivating. Cheerfulness. 


Some years ago I resolved to cultivate 
habitual cheerfulness under all circum- 
stances. It has not been an easy task, 
but I have succeeded, and now, drifting 
on to my eightieth birthday, burdened 
with heavy cares, stripped of those near- 
est and dearest to me by death, I am not 
sorrowful. I am not “going down hill’ 
all the way, and I am sure that life is bet- 
ter farther on.—Mary A. Livermore. 





Baked Breakfast Dish. 


To two cups of seasoned mashed potato 
add a half-cup of hot milk; beat thoroughly 
and add one-third of an onion, grated, a 
tablespoonful of chopped parsley and six 
tablespoonfuls of finely chopped cold 
cooked ham. Pour the mixture into a but- 
tered baking dish, cover the top with a 
half-cup of cracker crumbs, moistened 
with a tablespoonful of melted butter, and 
put into a hot oven for fifteen minutes, 
remove from the oven, make five depres- 
sions in the loaf and drop in each an egg; 
sprinkle with a half saltspoonful of salt, 
a light dusting of pepper, and return to 
the oven just long enough to “set” the 
eggs.—Chicago Record. 





Boston Brown Hash. 


Boston brown hash makes a breakfast 
or luncheon dish approved by the average 
man. Chop very fine the remnant of a 
rare beefsteak, or roast, taking great 
pains that no fragment of bone or gristle 
is left to mar the whole. Put a layer of 
mashed potatoes at the bottom of a but- 
tered pudding dish, then a slight layer of 
fine, dry bread crumbs. Spmnkle with 
salt and pepper, dot with bits of butter, 
moisten with a half cupful of gravy or 
beef stock and cover with another layer of 
potato. Smooth the top with a knife blade 
dipped in milk and bake in a moderate 
oven until well browned. Serve with 
poached eggs or omelette.—Washington 
Star. 





Woman a Successful Farmer. 


Nine years ago the husband of Mrs. 
Amelia Bruning died on the family farm 
near Ellsworth, Mo. Mrs. Bruning had 
led the simple life of a country woman 
with no more business experience than 
taking a jar of butter or a basket of eggs 
into town to trade for calico, and her 
friends expected hard lines for her and a 
large family of small children. But Mrs. 
Bruning had within her the capacity for 
great deeds. 

She took up the management of the farm 
and made such a success of it that hers is 
now one of the wealthiest agricultural 
families in Ellsworth County. She has 
nearly 560 acres under cultivation, owns a 
large herd of fine cattle, and has equipped 
her farm with the finest buildings in the 
vicinity. And she is out of debt, with 
money in the bank, and a wheat crop com- 
ing on worth many thousand dollars.— 
Kansas City Journal. 





Orange Pudding—Scald one pint of milk; 
reserve enough cold to mix with four level 
tablespoonfuls of corn starch; rub it until 
smooth, add it to the scalded milk and 
stir until it thickens; cover and cook over 
boiling water for ten minutes; add two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar and the beaten 
yolks of two eggs; cool and add a little 
grated orange rind and a little salt. Peel 
and cut oranges; mix these with the first 
mixture or pour it over the oranges, hav- 
ing sprinkled sugar over the fruit. Make 
a meringue with the whites of the eggs 
and two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. 
Spread it over the pudding. 

Frozen Bananas—Peel twelve bananas, 
slice them with a silver knife, then rub 
them through a coarse strainer; boil one 
pint of water and two cupfuls of sugar 
together for five minutes; strain it and add 
when cool the juice of two oranges and 
the bananas. Turn all into the freezer 
and turn the handle rather slowly; when 
beginning to freeze lift off the cover and 
with a broad knife scrape the mixture 
from the sides and bottom of the can. Put 
on the cover again and freeze until stiff. 
Remove the dasher and stir in carefully 
one cupful of whipped cream. 





Nothing Better—Because It is The 
Best of All. 


For over sixty years Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup has been used by mothers for their 
children while teethings Are you disturbed at 
night and broken of your rest by a sick child 
suffering and crying with pain of Cutting 
Teeth? If so send at once and get a bottle 
of ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for chil- 
dren Teething. Its value is incalculable. It 
will relieve the poor little sufferer immediate- 
ly. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures diarrhoea, regu- 
lates the Stomach and Bowels, cures Wind 
Colic, softens the Gums, reduces Inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s. Soothing Syrup” 
for children teething is pleasant to the taste 
and is the prescription of one of the oldest 
and best female physicians and nurses ir the 
United States, and is for sale by all drug- 
gists throughout the world. Price, twenty- 





five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for Mrs. 
“Winsiow’s Soothing Syrup.” 1840-1901, ie: 


Tryst. 

I cannot see with aa 33 it human 

Why God should lead ‘thls way OF t for 

I only know He saith, “Child, follow Me; 
But I can trust. : 


I know not why my path should be at times’ 
So straitly hedged, so strongly barred before; 
I only know God could keep wide the door; 
But I can .trust. ; 


I find no answer, often, when beset 
h questions fierce and subtle on my way, 
And often have but.strength to faintly pray; 
But I can trust. j 


I cannot know why suddenly the storm 
Should rage so a round me in its wrath, 
But this I know—Goé watches all my pa 

/ And I can trust. ; 


I may not draw aside the mystic vell 
That hides the unknown future from my 


sight, : 
Nor know if for me waits the dark or lights 
But I can trust. ' 


I have no powerito look across the tide 


To see while here the land beyond the river; 


But this I know=I shall be God’s forever; 
So Iican trust. r 
' —Watchman, 4) 


How to Make Egg Soup. : 





Stir a teaspoonful of beef extract into 
one quart of boiling water; add a grated, 
onion, an eighth of a teaspoonful of celery, 
seed or a little celery chopped, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt and a saltspoonful of pep- 
per; stir constantly until it reaches tha 
boiling point; strain through a fine sieve, 
and pour it while hot into the well-beaten 
yolks of two eggs.” Add four tablespoon< 
fuls of carefully boiled rice, and serve 
very hot. ees 2 ‘ 


x 





Vegetable Cutlets. 


These are made of half mashed potatoes | 
and half equal parts of carrots, parsnips, 
turnips and onions. These must all be 
cooked and onions cut fine and browned 
in a little butter. The other vegetables 
must also be chopped fine after they ara 
boiled, and all mixed with the mash.d 
potato while they are hot. Season lightly, 
with salt and dash of pepper for every, 
pint of the mixture and a heaping table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley. Set away 
until cold, and then form into cutlets (tin 
form is good to,have), dip in beaten egg 
and bread crumbs, brown in hot fat and 
serve with a good brown sauce.—Chicagg 
Record. : 


ia’ 
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A Formula for Kalsomine, 


Ng 


The following instructions for the prepa- 
ration of kalsomine are found in a German 
scientific publication: Dissolve eight 
ounces of sodium carbonate in sufficient 
hot water (about half a pint), and to the 
solution, while still hot, add one quart of 
linseed oil, and saponify by heating and 
agitation. Put twelve ounces of white 
glue in a vessel, cover it with cold water 
and let it stand over night. In the morn< 
ing pour off the residual water, then set 
the vessel in a pot ef water and heat 
until the glue is dissolved. Add the sapon- 
ified oil, mix thoroughly by agitation, then 
remove from the fire and stir in ten pounds 
of whiting, adding a little at a time, and 
under -constant stirring, and adding hot 
water (not quite boiling, however, as a 
boiling temperature destroys the tenacity, 
of the glue) from time to time, as the mix- 
ture grows thick. Finally, add sufficient 
hot water, until the liquid flows freely, 
from the brush. Liquid wash-bluing in< 
tensifies the white of the wash. 





} 


Canning Pineapples—Pare and shred 
ithe fruit into pieces of moderate’ size: 
weigh and allow half a pound of sugar 
to every pound of fruit. Put the fruit with! 
a little water into a porcelain-lined or 
granite ware preserving kettle; cover 
closely, bring to a boil and cook slowly 
for half an hour. At the expiration of 
that time add the sugar, which has been 
previously heated in the oven, and cook’! 
together ten minutes. Fill the jars to 
overflowing and seal. 

Pineapple Preserves.—Prepare the fruit 
as for canning, allowing an equal weight 
of sugar. Cook the fruit in its own juice! 
fifteen minutes; heat sugar in oven; skiny 
out the fruit; add the sugar to the fruit! : 
juice; boil fifteen minutes, return the fruit 
and cook together ten minutes longer. As 
the flavor of fruit preserves is always in< 
jured by reheating, it is best to keep in 
self-sealing glass jars. 

Pineapple and Sweet Apple Preserves. 
A delicious. and economical conserve ig 
made by three parts sweet to one part of; 
pineapples. Pare and shred the latter fine; 
cook slowly in its own juice half an hour 
and strain through a cheese-cloth bag. 
Pare, quarter, and weigh the apples, al-« 
lowing three-fourths of a pound of sugar 
to every pound of fruit. Boil the pineapple 
juice and sugar together for twenty min- 
utes; then add the apples, a few at a 
time, and cook tender. After all ara. 
cooked, boil the syrup until as rich as de<! 
sired, put in the apples for a final scald, 
and put in glass jars for safe keeping. 

Pineapple Marmalade.—Pare the fruit, 
extract the eyes and grate on a coarse 
grater; weigh and allow one pound of su- 
gar for every pound of fruit. Cook the 
fruit in its own juice half an hour, and 
rub through a puree strainer. Return the 
pulp to the fire, add the sugar and cook) 
slowly, stirring constantly, until it becomes 
a clear, amber-colored paste, usually one 
hour or a little less. Put away in mar 
malade pots or jelly glasses and cover 
with a thin layer of paraffine, or a bran- 
died paper, with plain paper pasted over, 
—Observer. ry 





Silver or plated teapots, sugar basins 
and milk jugs have been revived, only the 
cups being of fine china, and the Russian 
samovar has established itself in many, 
smart menages. Ladies who like to have! 
their regular “at home” days well attended 
frequently have the dining-room table 
pushed to one side of the room, and tea 
served on it before the guests go into the: 
salon. The chic style for such occasions 
is to have everything to match in one 
color or another, such as pale blue or am- 
ber tablecloth and serviettes, white flowers 
in wedgewood receptacles, wedgewood tea 
services to correspond, and the ‘whole 
lighted by six or eight candles in wedge- 
wood candlesticks, which are frequently, 
made to correspond with the china, and. 
provided with shadés of the same tint. 





’ 


Always remove the old paper from walls 
before putting on new, if you would have’ 
the room healthy and cleanly. If well) 
dampened, paper is not difficult to remove. — 
Fasten a whitewash brush to the end of 
a broom handle and dampen ceiling and 
walls the last ‘thing at night. In the | 
morning set a kéttle of boiling water in the, — 
middle of the room, shut the windows to | .. 
let it steam, and wet the walls again with 
it. Scrape off the paper with a paper | 
hanger’s scraper, or failing that, with a 
hoe; scrub. off all the old paste possible, ' 
Before putting on new paper apply sizing, | 
or very thin glue to the walls with a/ 
whitewash brush and let it dry. It should 
be so thin that you can scarcely feel the 
glue when rubbed between the fingers. 


1 





“JT wouldn’t cry like that, my little man.” ' , 
“Well, you can cry any way you want 





to; this is my way.”—Brooklyn Life, - 
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goddess of the 
Whom old oy there loved and 
No, not the Pan-American. 
"Twas who roamed In Arcady, 

Goin piped in acon ot rivalry, 

And cused poor Midas ‘much distress 
Since he admired Apollo .less. 


craft, disguised, Vertumnus kissed 
the lovely horticulturist;  * 
Then wo s fairy stories told, 

Like many another lover. bold. 


While tripping round with pruning-knive, 
e ots eA wanted her for. wife; 

No doubt she could with gteatest ease, 

Like George or Eleanor, trim the trees. 


To bud or was rare delight; 
Her orchards were the finest sight! 
She loved'‘all fruits, in some degree, 
But most she loved the apple tree. 


She coaxed,\amid the tow’ring hills, 
Most dexterously sinuous rilis 
To water all her fruits and flowers, 
Invigorate her garden bowers. 





‘ Loudon versus Cuthbert. 





The comparative merits of the Cuth- 
bert and the newer Loudon raspberries are 
in marked evidence this year on the truck 
farm of Mr. William H. Bull, at Circle- 
ville, N. Y., says W. T. Doty, in New 
York State Farmer. Between two and 
three acres of each are growing side by 
side, on the same soil, with the same treat- 
ment and the same conditions. “The Lou- 
don is far ahead of the Outhbert. The 
berry is more solid, is larger,.and more 
productive. The quality, however, is in- 
ferior, the flavor of the Cuthbert being yet 
unrivaled. ' 

The vines do notiseem as vigorous in 
the Loudon as in the Cuthbert, but Mr. 
Bull fs eatisfied that it is a more profit- 
able berry, thus verifying the judgment 
of Mr. T. J. Dwyer. 





Money in Oregon Cherries. 


- 





J. R. Shepard, the Polk County orch- 
ardist, says cherries are as promising a 
fruit as any that can be raised in the Wil- 
lamette Valley, so far as profits are con- 
cerned. He is just marketing his cherries 
and finds that he will this' year realize a 
profit of $300 per acre. He says every 
orchard of cherries of any of the standard 
varieties should yield a net profit of $150 
per acre when eight years old and at least 
$225 per acre when twelve years old. 

Mr. Shepard has always found a good 
market for cherries, but says the farmers 
this year find a readier market than usual 
because of the large quantities taken by 
the cannery. Fruit suitable for shipping 
fresh brings six cents per pound, while 
canning cherries sell for three cents per 
pound. 

The best varieties to set out, according 
to Mr. Shepard, are the Royal Ann and 
the Bing, though there are other varieties. 
Cherry trees should not be less than thirty 
feet apart, which will be at the rate of 
about fifty trees to the acre.—Morning 
Oregonian. 





Insects Causing Black Knot. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


I have read everything on the subject of 
black knot on plum and cherry and have 
given the matter considerable attention. 
When my brother was here a few years 
ago, he cut off the knots on the trees with 
a sharp knife, cutting away carefully all 
of the knot, when he came to a small 
worm about one-fourth of an inch long. 
He found several of these worms, which 
undergo a change, turning into millers or 


crack or crevice in the limb, and the next 
spring when it becomes warm the eggs 
hatch into worms ready to commence work 
under the bark, which soon after en- 
larges and grows into a knot, similar to if 
not identical with the black knot so often 
spoken of. The insect stops the sap par- 
tially or entirely at that point. My rem- 
edy is to cut off the limbs on which the 
black knot appears and burn them.—G. H. 

Reply: I have received letters similar 
black knot, but our most experienced ex- 
perts hold firmly to the theory that black 
knot is a fungus disease and that it is not 
cansed by insects. It is possible that worms 
may be found in connection with black 
knot, but this is not proof that the worm 
causes black knot. I am glad, however, to 
a my attention called to this matter. 
~—Editor. 





Planting Strawberries. 





As to methods of planting strawberries 
it may be said that the old method has 
been discarded, says Prof. L. H. Bailey, 
in Bulletin No. 189, Cornell Experiment 
Station; planting in rows three to three 
and one-half feet apart and the plants 
from twelve to fifteen inches apart in 
rows, keeping off the runners until late 
in July and then allowing the runners to 
grow and root at will, making a matted 
row. In this old system many plants are 
almost on ‘top of others, the roots barely 
in the ground, and they suffer in a season 
of drouth. The rows are so wide that 
to pick fruit in the center it is almost 
necessary to crush fruit on the autside 
of the row. This system gives few large, 
first-class fruits. The up-to-date grower 
starts with the assumption that the largest 
and highest colored fruits are found on 
plants along the outside of the rows, and 
therefore he plans to have as many out- 
side rows as possible. This he accom- 
plishes by having the rows closer together 
and much narrower. The rows are made 
from thirty to thirty-six inches apart, and 
the plants from eighteen to twenty-four 
imehes, or even thirty inches apart in the 
rows, much depending on the capability 
of the variety as a plant maker. If 
the plants used for a new bed are strong 
and start into growth vigorously, the first 
runners are used, as it has been found 
that under most conditions the plants 
about twelve months old yield the great- 
est number of fine fruits. These first run- 
ners are usually “bedded in”—that is, 
planted by hand, training them along the 
wide way of the rows, using from four 
to eight of the first runners dnd cutting 
off those growing later. This method of 
planting allows cultivation both ways until 
the runners start, retaining moisture and 
gaving labor in hoeing. | 





Better Pear Culture. 





sinews and bones with toil. 


takings. By all these methods, it hardens 


knot on plum. My 
have thor- 


I think for best results for these dis- 
eases the spraying should be done very 
early in the spring, before sap starts or 
before the buds swell. 

Another point, I find we frequently 
make the mistake of allowing nearly all 
of the earlier pears to remain on the trees 
too long or become too ripe. The Bart- 
letts and Clapp’s Favorite especially may 
very easily be just about ruined in this 
way. 

All pears, as soon as harvested, should 
be covered and kept from light and air to 
prevent wilting while ripening. 

It was formerly believed the pear orch- 
ard should not be kept cultivated, but my 
experience leads me to believe it is as im- 
portant for best results as the thorough 
eultivation of the peach orchard. 

As to fertilizers, I use just enough 
farm-yard manure to keep up the growth 
—that is, a light dressing. But I use all 
the unleached ashes I can afford. 

I consider it important that we sow a 
cover-crop in all our orchards at the last 
cultivation. I have used rye, crimson 
clover, and oats. For the last three years 
I have used oats altogether and they have 
been very satisfactory. 





Pruning Old Apple Trees. 


ered 


It is well to go slow in sawing off the 
lower Limbs in a neglected orchard suffi- 
ciently high to permit cultivation. The 
injury might be greater than the benefits 
that could be secured from cultivation. 

Ordinarily the best time to prune old 
trees is just before growth starts in the 
spring, but, as this is generally a busy 
time on the farm, the work may be done 
in the late fall or winter. If the branches 
are not frozen when the pruning is done, 
the injury will be slight. 

If the trees are making a rank growth 
and are unfruitful, it will often be found 
advisable to delay the pruning until the 
last of May. Then the trees, being in 
leaf, will be subjected to a check, and the 
formation of fruit buds will be promoted. 
—Prof. Taft, in New York State Farmer. 





Pruning the Red Cross Currants. 





A twoacre block of strong fruiting 
bushes, rows six feet apart, and bushes 
three feet apart, was pruned during the 
winter, or in early spring before growth 
commenced, and different ways of prun- 
ing followed so that if a favorable fruit- 
ing season, it might be determined which 
was the better way. There were sixteen 
rows in the block, all on equally fertile 
land. Four rows were severely pruned, 
every weak shoot cut out, and all the last 
year’s growth of wood reduced to two or 
three buds to each shoot. Yes, they were 
touched hard. Four other rows were not 
eut quite so hard, but were gone over 
earefully, all weak growth taken out, both 
young and old, and the strong new growth 
cut back about one-half, not more. An- 
other four rows were passed over quickly, 
only the objectionable thick centers opened 
up in instances, and no system of cutting 
back all the new growth. The long growth 
was trimmed off some and ill shaped 
bushes straightened up a little. Yet another 
four rows were passed over more lightly. 
The new growth not touched, nothing ent 
away except some notably weak or strag- 
gling portions of the two-year wood. 

Now for results: First let me say that 
the block at this date, July 10th, is a 
pleasing sight. The four rows that were 
not trimmed at all look like streaks of red 
carpeting among the green in the distance, 
and then not quite so showy is seen the 
four rows that were pruned lighter. As 
we draw nearer, the great, showy clusters 
of the second four referred to are seen 
under the healthy foliage, and now I find 
that to see the fruit on the bushes of the 
first four rows named I have to get closer 
still and even move some of the foliage to 
see it well. The largest clusters of the 
largest currants are found on these four 
rows, while a greater number of clusters 
of large fruit (and without a doubt the 
best paying crop) is found on the second 
four named. After careful examination, 
without haste, I have decided that the re- 
sults from the method of pruning followed 
on the rows in question is the method I 
shall follow. The third four rows show 
an excellent crop, and one which most 
growers would think all right, but there’ 
are too many small clusters and not enough 
new wood growth to suit us. In the Iast 
four rows we see a sample of many of the 
bushes noted in gardens, loaded with fruit 
from top to bottom of bushes, and if the 
number of clusters and berries constitute 
a paying crop then we have it here, but 
the crop will take longer to pick, will not 
fill any more baskets, and will sell for 
less per pound, as in size it is not com- 
parable with No. 1 and 2 rows. Then 
there is very little strong new growth of 
wood made this season, so that the pros- 
pect for another season’s fruiting is small 
on that point compared with the others.— 
E. H. B. 





Wu Ting-fang, the Chinese Minister, 
spoke at Grant’s tomb on Decoration Day 
and among other things said: “Twenty- 
three centuries ago, Mencius, who, next 
to Confucius, was the greatest philoso- 
pher that has ever flourished in China, 
said: ‘Whep Heaven is about to confer 
a great office on any man, it first ex- 
ercises his mind with suffering, and his 
It exposes 
his body to hunger, and subjects him to 
bodily privation. It confounds his under- 


his nature and supplies his incompeten- 
cies.’ ” 


When the golf girl saw the freckles which 

The sun had made, she swooned. 

“I would,” cried she on coming to, 

“I might be browned, but not marooned!’’ 
—Detroit Journal. 








Have You Hay-Fever or Asthma? 





Medical Science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma and Hay-fever in the 
wonderful Kola Plant, a new botanical dis- 
covery found on the Congo River, West 


per cent. railways and steamships, ten per 


sequence.’ What may be called the en- 
ecyclopaedic idea of education has fallen, 
and fallen, it is to be hoped, not to rise. 


‘Kissin’ Games. 


’ 


Might’s well have it understood! 
I’m too old to be much good 
With the work around the farm,— 
Ain’t much good an’ ain*t much harm. 
Chorin’ round’s about my 
=, a-putterin’ = ony ag 

as young’s ye mes 
Though, when watchin’ kissin’ games! 


Ain’t no patients with the folks 
Keepin’ kids in straight-laced yokes; 
Wantin’ ’em to play, I s’pose, 
Authors, say, er dominoes, 

It’s my honest, firm belief, 

Games like “Drop the. Handkerchief” 
An’ some more (can’t call their names) 
Beats them hollow—kissin’ games! 


Wife says she don’t like t’ see 

In a man as old as me 

Such a taste fer what, I jing, 

Ha, ha, she calls rollicking! 

T’ll ne’er be too old, I % 

To look on when young folks smack. 
Allers will, no odds who blames, 


Sorter mag on k Es. he 








Problematical. 


Bacon—What dv you think «f Weedily? 
Egbert—Well, I really don’t know 
whether to consider him a humorist or an 
ungrammatical ignoramus. 
“What’s happened?” 
“Why, I noticed that he had got his 
lawn mower back, and I spoke to him 
about it.” 
“Well?” 
“He said yes, it was no longer keeping 
lent.’”’—Yonker’s Statesman. 








Soap Suds for Trees. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I notice to-day in your paper different 
articles on keeping out worms which are 
very destructive to fruit trees. I learned 
one thing many years ago in Pennsylvania 
which is very beneficial, viz, take soap 
suds (such as the strongest the wash 
woman has) and a scrub-broom and scrub 
the trunk of the tree from the limbs to 
the ground. This kills all insect life de- 
posited in the bark. I have apple trees on 
my lot that have been treated in this fash- 
ion. The trees are seven or eight years 
old. They are very thrifty; look healthy 
and no sign of insects about them. I can 
highly recommend the scrubbing. process. 
—J. R. Faus, Iowa. 





Fruit-Pulp Bricks. 





The U. S. Agricultural Department is 
interested in developing the preservation 
of fruit in a new form, namely, in com- 
pressed bricks, done up in oiled paper or 
the like to keep them from drying out. 
The Australians have begun to excel in 
their fruit-pulp preserves of various kinds 
and it is believed that in California espe- 
cially a vast industry along this line can 
be developed. The French are also ex- 
perimenting with fruit preserves in the 
brick form. This form has certain ad- 
vantages over the liquid preserves as it 
gets rid of the expense and weight of the 
glass or tin package. The purpose is to 
make the brick preserves taste like fresh 
fruit, and while complete success has not 
yet been attained it is believed that the 
difficulties can all be overcome. England 
makes 400,000 tons of jam a year and 
American fruit men believe that this 
country, where fruit is so much cheaper, 
should develop a much larger outlet for 
its fruit products than it now has, . 





Improving Sweet Corn. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Country Gentleman sweét corn is strictly 
a kitchen garden variety, but kitchen gar- 
deners, no less than market gardeners, 
strive for earliness, thriftiness and strong 
growth. When planting this season I no- 
ticed the great, very great, difference 
among the grains of Country Gentleman 
sweet corn, and was prompted to pick out 
enough large, plump, well-flavored ker- 
nels to plant one row. This row was the 
first to show above ground, and is at the 
present moment six to twelve inches in 
advance of other rows planted with aver- 
age seed at same time. 

I believe the extra trouble is to be well 
repaid, and if it should be considered ad- 
visable to save seed no doubt great im- 
provements could be made in this variety 
by such selection. 

The Campbell Early grape vines received 
from you this spring have made the best 
first season’s growth of any which I have 
set in the last four years, having set from 
two to ten vines each spring.—Very sin- 
cerely yours, C. D. O., N. J 





American Millionaires. 





The New York Herald has given a list 
embracing all the millionaires (3,828 in 
number) in the United States. As a sum- 
mary of the information obtained, the 
Herald gives the following: “One two 
hundredth part of one per cent. of the 
population of the United States—or one 
person out of every 20,000—controls about 
one-fifth of the nation’s wealth. That is, 
3,228 millionaires out of a population a 
little in excess of 76,000,000 owns 
$16,000,000,000 of the $81,750,000,000 at 
which our entire property is valued. We 
have an aristocracy of wealth that has 
quite suddenly sprung into existence. In 
the first quarter of the century just closed, 
there were not more than half a dozen 
millionaires in the land, and two only— 
John Jacob Astor in New York and Step- 
hen Girard in Philadelphia—had sufficient 
wealth to make them particularly con- 
spicuous. It is found that eighty-seven 
per cent. of of the millionaires have built 
their own fortunes, many from the very 
bottom, and a large number on foundations 
laid by fathers or grandfathers. The mil- 
lionaires have come from all the great in- 
dustries—nineteen per cent. from manu- 
facturing, sixteen per cent. from mer- 
chandising, thirteen per cent. from real es- 
tate, thirteen per cent. inherited, twelve | 


cent. banking, six per cent. mining, six 
per cent. farms and cattle, and from all 


other industries five per cent.” 





Education as Knowledge. 





Education as knowledge is of slight con- 


S 


J. L. Combs, of Martinsburg, W. Va., 
writes that it cured him of Asthma of fifty 
years’ standing. 
these and hundreds of other cures are 
sworn to before a notary public. 
is their faith in its wonderful curative 
powers, the B. Kola Importing Co., of 1164 
Broadway, New York, to make it kn 
are sending out large cases of the Kola 
Compound 


To call a man ‘a walking eyclopaedia’ is 
to demean him. The library is the place 
for a cyclopaedia, and not the skull or the 
ankle bones. But education as reasoning, 
or a sense of rélationship, or the power of 
weighing evidence, or appreciation, is of 
the greatest worth. The woman who can 
judge, compare, assess each fact and truth 
at a proper value is educated. The woman 
of such a power is superior, and helps to 
nvake the members of her own sex and 
of the whole community superior. From 
this condition of superiority, which results 
from education, also must follow a very 
definite and serious domestie consequence. 
It will cause a transfer of the head of the 
home from the husband and father to the 
wife and mother. I have never found my- 
self in intellectual or’ emotional sympathy 
with those who claim that ‘the man’ is the 
natural head of the home. But I doubt 
not most folks would say that man is the 


Africa. Its cures are really marvelous. 
Hon. L.’G. Clute, of Greeley, Iowa, testi- 
fies that for three years he had to sleep 
propped up in a chair in Hay-fever season, 
being unable to lie down night or day. 
The Kola Plant cured him at once. Rey. 


To make the matter sure, 


So great 


free to all sufferers from Hay- 


cision and a stronger administrator. 


are touched with a sweeter reasonable- 
ness, which are more reasonable as well 
as sweeter. If man, embodying physical 


home, woman, embodying superior intel- 
lectual force, may now graciously and just- 
ly assume the leadership.—Tribune, 





Over-Stocked. 





“Why is it that pessimists seem to have 
so much trouble?” 
“Optimists never borrow any.”—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 





Destroyed the Source. 





The change in the face of nature caused 
by the destruction of the mighty forests 
of Lebanon has permanently impoverished 
the entire region involved. The Judean 
valley was rendered arid and Palestine to- 
day can support but few people because 
her water courses have been dried up, for 
the great trees which sheltered the snows 
and kept the pitiless sun from reaching 
into the heart of the springs have been de- 
stroyed utterly and are without — 
—Guy E. Mitchell. . 





Liquid Manure. 





luvery farmer should know the value of 
liquid manure, says Up-to-Date Farmer. 
The Pennsylvania Experiment Station pub- 
lishes the result of their tests, showing 
that the urine of cattle contains half the 
nitrogen and three-fourths of the potash 
as originally contained in the food. Surely 
this valuable plant dood, which, if re- 
turned to the soil is capable of producing 
about half of the original crop, is worth 
saving. Liquids can be saved by means of 
absorbents, straw, leaves, ete, and if 
treated as directed elsewhere in this nusm- 
ber, there will be no loss before they are 
again returned to the ground. Many mod- 
ern barns are now built with manure cel- 
lars under them for preserving all the ma- 
nure, liquid and coarse. 





The Delicious Strawberry. 





Nothing has been found that will fill 
the place of strawberries, says the Home 
stead. Nothing can be better than straw- 
berries unless it be more strawberries. 
Strawberries cannot be obtained unless 
provision has been made for them by set- 
ting out the plants and giving them that 
culture which will insure large crops of 
this delicious fruit. There is a great deal 
of excellence in this fruit and it cannot 
be had without some labor on the part of 
the propagator. 

We know many farmers who resolve 
each year that they will set out a bed 
the next year. As the spring approaches, 
and the many duties come at that time, 
they forget or neglect it until it is too late. 
Now, this is a matter that should not be 
neglected. Every farmer should have an 
abundance of this fruit. It is compara- 
tively easy to grow good crops of straw- 
berries and on the farm can be found such 
good cream to put on the berries when they 
are served that there is really no good ex- 
cuse to not have an abundance of them. 

For best results it is necessary to have 
a number of varieties. These should be 
selected for such purposes as may be re- 
quired. Some varieties are firm and will 
bear shipment. These are grown for the 
market. Others will be found very fine 
for the table, and these should be grown 
for home consumption. There should be 
early, medium and late varieties so as to 
extend the season as long as possible. Of 
course it will be necessary to set them 
out in such a way that the fertilizing will 
fertilize the non-fertilized varieties. This 
is necessary to fruitage, but not so neces- 
sary for propagating plants where new va- 
rieties are not to be produced. 





We were talking of England. 

“England,” said Whistler, “rules the 
world simply because the Englishman 
takes what he wants.” 
We were rapidly losing ourselves in a 
fog of politics and national psychology, 
when Mr. Walden lifted part of his red 
mustache and said: ‘“That’s right, all 
right.” ? 
It was the first time he had spoken that 
evening, so we stopped our arguments and 
listened. Calmly and slowly he said: “I 
was down at Cernay last summer—with 
Faulkner—painting. You know the littlé 
tavern there and the old woman who keeps 
it. There was an Englishman tnere who 
sat next me at table. Well, the landlady 
gave us strawberries one night for din- 
ner. For a dollar a day that was pretty 
good. The servant-girl passed the straw- 
berries round. When it came to the Eng- 
lishman’s turn to help himself he emptied 
the whole dish of strawberries into his 
plate. So I said to him: 
“‘Say, my friend, I like strawberries, 
too.’ 
“‘Not so much as I do,’ said my Eng- 
glishman calmly, and went on eating.”— 
Saturday Evening Post. 





Husband of Gifted Writer—Is your 
novel nearly done? 

Gifted Writer—Yes, my dear; but my 
hero must die, you know. 

“Well, after he’s dead, will you sew this 
button on for me?”—Flliegende Blatter. 





Miss Richman—“He is the light of my 
life, pa.” ‘ 

Mr. Richman—‘Well, perhaps he is. I 
notice that he saves gas bills.”—Judge. 





Oil Cure for Cancer, Glory, Glory 
to God! 


br. D. M. Bye Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Dear Friend and Brother—I write to thank 
you for saving my life. I am now seventy- 
six years old; have had cancer for over 
twenty years. For the last six years it has 
been very bad—it was on my nose and under 
my Tight eye. Many physicians treated me. 
I was treated last by an old doctor, who 
claimed to cure cancer, but I got worse. My 
nose was eaten nearly off. I was afraid to 
wipe my nose for fear I would wipe the end 
of dt off. My nose and face had swollen 
so that I could not see. My sufferings were 
so intense that I was compelled to go to —_ 
as I thought to die in despair. Some fri 
sent me the Religious Herald, published in 
Richmond, Va. Rev. H. H. Butler, who lives 
near me and who has visited me and given 
me much spiritual comfort during my suf- 
terings, gave me your book, “The Message 
of Hope,’’ saying while there was Hfe there 
was hope. He wrote to you for’ me. 
sent the oils and I used them and began 
to improve immediately, and it was not lohg 
before my nose began to heal nicely. The 
great sore under my eye dealed a and I 
am now well. Glory—glory to i I am 
> ged ving. y-ray — sores are e. 
can’ b age to express my gra’ e 
to you, dear Doctor Bye, Tor what you have 
e for me. I wi everybody suffering 
- bs bar bless you. 
ours, in grateful remembrance 
Jesse Ballard, Suffolk, Va. 
Suffolk, Va., May 8, 1895. 
Dear Doctor Bye—You have made one of 
the most wonderful cures in the case of 
Brother Jesse Ballard I ever knew. He was 
at death’s door; now he is well. 
Rev. H. H. Butler. 
those 


majority of the minority is sound in its 
construction, it is clear that giving to 
women education and failing to give to 
men education must tend to make the wife 
a wiser judge for all deliberation and Fe 

er 
personality becomes a more gracious pres- 
ence, her relationship takes on a wider 
vision, her services touch a broader hori- 
zon, her commands and her suggestions 


force, was regarded as the head of the 


The Ewening Primrose. 


At every summer eventide 

The yellow sea of = bursts; 
At each succeeding even , Ao 

The night moth, as it rsts 
For sweeter nectar hovers o’er, 

And then departs to seek for more. 


elf you ig for 
Meet tom the pl Say fettered bud, 
An in a moment leap to life, 
gs If the eve to flood 


With Saarane scent, with golden light 
Before bright stars say, “Good night!" 
Yet you are but an humble flower; 
You have not rosy tints, nor yet 
Is that bold fragrance you give forth, 
tak aaa ofa’ gg best, 
ou 
To cheer us ae we sink to rest. 


How bright the world would be to-day 
2 ee heart would 


If every do as well; 
Would yield its best for human weel. 
Bloom like the fn the dell. 


Do your best work, your humble best, , 
we make the lives around you blest. - 





Wise as Solomon. 





the court of Charles the Fifth. They ap- 
pealed to the monarch, who, like Solomon 
awarded: “Let the older go first.” 


Argonaut. 





A Warning to Young Married 
Folks. 





“There ought to be a law to punish 
young married people who go to live with 
the old folks,” said Judge Rohnert upon 
the bench the other day. 


cession in which the bdride’s mother had 
given the young people a home and support 
from the day of the wedding, and in each 
instance the husband had deserted after 
living on his mother-in-law three months. 

“T will give your daughter a decree this 
time,” said he to her mother, “but the 
next time she gets married E want you to 
insist that she goes to keeping house.”— 
Detroit Journal. 


Reflections of a Bachelor. 








A man isn’t a man who won’t admit that 
the reason his wife loses the most of her 
friends is because he doesn’t like them. 

If any other woman talked about the 
man a girl is engaged to the way she does, 
she would never forgive her with her 
dying breath. 

It’s a mighty rare woman who can’t 
manage to put a chair in the bedroom 
where her husband is sure to knock into 
it when he gets up in the dark. 
It is hard to say which is the bigger fool 
—the man who always gets fooled by a 
woman or the woman who always fools 
herself into believing that she fools the 
man. 
All a man has to do to make a girl think 
she is having a desperate flirtation with 
him is to ask her what he ought to do to 
show women his ideals are different from 
other men’s.—New York Press. 





The United States 
Countries. 


The United States have seven per cent. 
of the world’s area and five per cent. of 
its population, and their population is in- 
creasing faster than any other country’s. 
Their total wealth far exceeds that of 
any other nation—is at least fifteen bil- 


and Other 


is distributed per capita more evenly than 
any other nation’s. 
Their money investment in colleges and 
schools of all grades and the number of 
pupils attending them are equal to those 
of any other two nations combined. 
They have forty-one per cent. of the 
world’s total railroad mileage, and 12,000 
more miles than the trackage of all Euro- 
pean countries put together. 
They produce more gold than any other 
part of the world save Africa, more silver 
than any other.country save Mexico, and 
coin annually about one-fifth of all the 
world’s metallic money. 
They manufacture every year a greater 
total product than England, France and 
Germany combined. 
They produce eighty per cent. of all the 
world’s cotton-seed and corn, forty per 
cent. of all its steel and other mineral 
products, thirty-three per cent. of all its 
coal, thirty per cent. of all its iron and 
all its grain, and twenty-five per cent. of 
all its wheat.—World. 





Senator Vest’s Tribute. 





One of the most eloquent tributes ever 
paid to the dog was delivered by Senator 
Vest, of Missouri, some years ago, says the 
Nashville American: 

“Gentlemen of the Jury: The best friend 
a man has in the world may turn against 
him and become his enemy. His son or 
daughter that he has reared with loving 
care may prove ungrateful. Those who 
are nearest and dearest to us, those whom 
we trust with our-happiness and our good 
name, may become traitors to their faith. 
The money that a man has he may lose. 
It flies away from him, perhaps when he 
needs it most. A man’s reputation may be 
sacrificed in a moment of ill-considered 
action. The people who are prone to fall 
on their knees to do us honor when suc- 
cess is with us may be the first to throw 
the stone of malice when failure settles 
its cloud upon our heads. The one abso- 
lutely unselfish friend that man can have 
in this selfish world, the one that never 
deserts him, the one that never proves tin- 
grateful or treacherous, is his dog. A 
man’s dog stands by him in prosperity and 
in poverty, in health and im sickness. He 
will sleep on the cold ground where the 
wintry winds blow and the snow drives 
fiercely, if only he may be near his mas- 
ter’s side. He will kiss the hand that has 
no food to offer; he will lick the wounds 
and sores that come in encounter with the 
roughness of the world. He guards the 
sleep of his pauper master as if he were 
a prince. When all other friends desert, 
he remains. “ When riches take wings and 
reputation falls to pieces, he is as con- 
stant in his love as the sun fn its journeys 
through the heavens. If fortune drives 
the master forth an outcast in the world, 
friendless and homeless, the faithful dog 
asks no higher privilege than that of ac- 
companying him, to guard against danger, 
te fight against his enemies.” 3 





Time 11 p. m. “They tell me your gait 
was esteemed one of the finest in the regi- 
ment.” 

“You flatter me.” 

“No. Lieutenant Wagstaff said you 
marched magnificently.” 

“The lieutenant may not be a good 
judge,” 

“I fancy he is. To my mind there is 
nothing that makes a man more present- 
able and really attractive than a graceful 
walk. My curiosity is greatly aroused. 
May I ask a favor of you?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then I would like to see you walk.” 
And she handed him his hat.—Boston 
Courier. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by B. F. 
M. Sours. 


Two ladies contended for precedence in 


Such 
a dispute was never known afterward.— 


He had heard two divorce cases in suc- 


lions greater than Great Britain’s—and it | ‘ 


QREEN’S POT-G 








and if set out any 


safely to distant 


next spring. 


Green’s 
Pot-Crown 
Plant. 


Green's 
Corsican. ('s2%." 
). This variety, which is 
far ger than any variety 
ever sold in the hester 
market (the beadquarters for 
large fruite), came from Ger- 
many originally, mixed with 
other kinds. man has 
improved the variety great! 
by selection. It sold a 
Rochester for nearly double 
the price of ordinary straw- 
berries. This valuable straw- 
berry has fruited at our farms 
again this season and is the 
largest and most profitable 
pipe ed we mae ™ lant Ss 
a vigorous, strong an y 
ower. “rhe fruit is.of the 
argest size and exceeds all 
others in productiveness, 


2 1 


Senator Dunlap. 


quality 


ently well-nigh 


red in 


for home and market os 
i 


a 
to itself. Thereis comparatively 


We do not offer a long list of varieties in Straw 
‘the best of existing sorts. Potted 
method of shipment is by express, 








not shown a weak point on my place. 
above all competitors, What the Wilson was in ite duy of po wens Senator bids fair to accor 
plish now. It is an all round, rough and ready producer, sturdy plant and 


rought-proof. The fruit 
n color without and within, firm in substance, an 
Note the superb 
is among the earliest, and it continues productive nearly a month. 


Jessie. 4° 


crimson. Where 
culture is given, it gives aplendid satisfa 
tion. Its lar 
and fine q 
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Pot-Growz Strawberry Plants are much superior to the ordina 
usually sold, as there is no loss of fine roots in taking them up, and they can be shi 
parts of the United States and Canada and 
season, and it scarcely checks their Fp mingte ; the earlier the pot- 
planted after August 1st, the larger ii 


ey W. 


SEVEN VALUABLE VARIETIES. 


JESSIE, CORSICAN (Green’s Big Berry), ciy 








































Green’s Big Strawberry, Corsican, 
tested by the side of hundreds of varicties. 


Matthew Crawf 


little acidity. 
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‘Crescent in their mid-season; but 
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Bush Cluster. 
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00d 
free from oho dirt and grit, a 
weather, if they are not mulch 
new strawber 
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natiral head of the home. But, whether 
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Books and: papers sent free to in- 
Address Lock Box 825, Indianapo- 






For the land’s sake use Bowker’s Fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. f 












‘Bennett Strawberry. 


my first Bennetts two days before my first 
were done, June 15th. The very last berries 
than the Bennetts except the Michels (about seven 
lasted so long. In other years we have picked good, 
' The general shape is a perfect top, never blunt or rounded, like Clyde and 
jare here, not long, pointed like the Haverland class. The firs 
the point, like a big Marshall, but never rough nor seamed. The | think th 

, at first running as mpi =: = _ est; in mid-season that large medium that d and 
6 last a 


!  Color.—The first berries were rea 
I left that row entirely alone for just one week. Int 
a glossy red, and at the end a deep crimson. At that time—May 28th—we picked 
keted them with the rest, dead ripe and sound. 

| There is nothing on the list that ships better. 
ore we knew of its other good points. My commission man say 
Seeds are prominent and flush with 


and ope! bh - hel 
ot adnan ate, elad cond nd does not detach from the berries readily ¥ 
} 


is of medium size, bright and healthy a 


At the first few pickings last y 


as the name indicates, in great clusters, of large 8 

quality and firm, a good shipper, with the 
reat fault wit 

. 80, raise clean 

brought out each season, but no 


arfields, 


y to pick for age go 


rries. 


Remarkably vigorous growth, upright, 
similur to the old Kentucky, which grew 
so tall that traveling Nursery Agents sold them for wonderful Bush 
Strawberries, giving the impression of gathering off a bush. 
Bush Cluster has this high growth with strong fruit stems th 
sprawl on the ground, and so keep perfectly clean, free of sand 
dirt. The flowers are pistillate, and the yield excels the we 


that has a record of 10,000 Sape akees Color wien dar 
’ 


eat feature of keeper, 

all other sorte in wet 
berries by planting 

ne have improve 


on n 
causing rot, soft and sandy, dirty and gritty berries. Bush Cluster Neviaves oll 
the ground. 


Potted Strawberry Plants 


‘We pack in new market baskets, as light as possible. You pay expresé c 
and prices. 


We will be ready to ship soon. 


GREEN'S NURSERY G0, Rocheste, 


grow aud the more they wi 


berries, but only such as may be fairl ; 
plants cannot be mailed unless earth is knocked of. The 


> Ready for 
Shipmen 


ord, the veteran 
authority, says that Senator Dunla 
He says that he has tested it an 


— 
excellent quality. The 
excellence of the fruit, Ite sean 


eh handsome, 
ity make it the 

of berries. A gentleman in Massachuse 

who was awarded the $25.00 prize for lars¢ 
yield, grew 51} pounds of fruit from} 
lants, the largest berry measuring 
around. 
vigorous, free from rust, and wonderfu 
roductive, and one of the best pollentz 


foches 


‘or early 
grown under irrigation so large that ev 


well-shaped es will barely enter 
ordin 


ny 4 ofa 
a favorite on the Pacific coast. 







size, appearance, good shape, color 
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YOU CAIN A YEAR’S CROWTH. 
BY PLANTING POTTED PLANTS. 


‘Set out this Summer will bear a full crop next Sprin 


Our Potted Plants Keep on Growng. 
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‘Paint 
Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint 
Seventy-Five Per Cent. 


|g Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every One 
Who Writes. 


A, L. Rice, & prominent manufacturer of 
adams, N. Yt. has discovered a process of 
‘waking @ new. kind of paint without the use 


fob 
iof oll. He calls it Powdrpaint. It comes to 
the farmer a dry powder and all that is re- 
quired is cold water to make a paint weather 
roof, fire proof and as durable as oil paint. 
t adheres to wood, stone, brick and plaster, 
ispreads and looks Jike oll paint and costs 
about one-fourth what the farmer has here- 
tofore had to pay for paint. Write to Mr. 
A. L. Rice, 301 North St., Adams, N. Y. 
enclosing 10 cents in stamps to cover pesteas 
and he will mail you a large free package of 
powdrpaint, sufficient to paint a siaall build- 
ing, also color card_and full directions how 

u can save a good many dollars. Be sure 
i write to-day. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











Cilliam Levin says: 
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“Editor Green’s Frutt Grower, 
Rochester, N. ‘Y.: 

Your paper is extraordinary in this: 
there is never a word of news init, no 
novels, no crimes or accidents, no 
puzzles, no games, nosports. But there 
is a high grade of morality without 
cant; solid sense without affectation of 
learning; there is a tone of fine feeling 
without sentimentality ; there are hints 
that hit square and help to a better 
life. Without neglecting the manure 
heap you have realized that readers 
have souls, and that they are neither 
idiotic nor immoral This is why I like 
your paper. It is only a question of 
time when its readers will be nurnbered 
by millions.” 








It has 75,000 subscribers. 
Established twenty years ago. 
Price, 50 cents per year with gift 
by mail of two Campbell’s Early 
grape vines. Sample copy, with 
premium Hist, free... GREEN’S 
FRUIT GROWER PUBLISH: 























ING CO., Rochester, New York, 


HEAP fant 


Located on the Yazoo and Mississipp! 
Valley R.R. in the famous 


YAZOO 
VALLEY 


of Mississippl--Specially Adapted to the 
Raising of 


COTTON, CORN, 
CATTLE AND HOCS. 


—_— 


SOIL RICHEST .*. WORLD 


Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 
€. P. SKENE, Land Cominissioner, 


Central Station, Park Row, Room 180, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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attests the value and is the sure sour use of our 


BNEW CE 
Testa eNEURY FLY KILLER OIL. 
d will not taint milk. 


stock can’t thrive and grow if continually 

It’s equally valuable for horses, Prevents “fly 

me and has saved many a “‘run off”? and “‘smash- 

anne analer for it a po there, send $1.00 to us 

enoug! er to protect 150 cows 

© other animals, e@ are the sole manufacturers and 
ant agents everywhere. 


D. B. SMITH & CO., UTICA, N. Y. 


a? 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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No money asked for in advance. 


Grabe HAIR SWITCHES. 


Finest Quality of Human Hair, ordinary 
colors, about One-third recalar prices. 
NY 2oz. 20 in. $0 84 | 8 oz. 24 in. BO 95 

Le re 202.22in. 125 | 33 oz. 26in.$ 96 


+) ae 2% oz. 22in. 149] 402.28in. $50 
“he \ Remit five cents for postage. 
ff ‘ j \p All switches are short stem. Send 
S Gee psample lock of hair. Weean match 
E ~ it perfectly. All orders filled 
ww \¢ Promptly. Money refunded if un- 
tisfactory. Illustrated Catalogue 
qof Switches, Wigs, Curls, 
i yy free, 
I pig A. ail on ap- 
| Tov ose who mention thi 
pala toast examined fn the privacy of your own room oma 
keg satistactory. Otherwise to be returned to us at once 
We ok a ordering, write us to thisefect. You rnn no risk. 
| In Wies the chances. This offer may not be made again. 
turally + hone beat the world. They fit perfectly and look na- 
| eurate s Catalogue contains prices and instructions for ace 
j e OBR ent, 
RTS SPECI 
“46 Deanne tte Old Reliable Hair gAs Pt yeieeieg 
EARBORN STREET, (Boyce Building), CHICAGO, ILI» 


.. Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower.. 


STEEL 


agp’ FAR WAGONS 


GY any size wanted, any width of 
tire. —— to fit any axle. 
ite blacksmith’s bilis to pay. 
o tires to reset. Fit your old wagon 
with low stee! wheels with wide 
tires at low price. Our catalogue 
tells you how to do it. Address 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy, Ill. 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Good-by or Howdy-Do 


Say -by er howdy-do— 
Cant ) — Th odds ds oan the two? 
n’ urs ay— 

Best friends first to away— 

Grasp of hands you'd ruther hold 

Sline cae “7 bh neg as you: 
ps the while n’ _ 

Say good-by rm howdy-do? 


Howdy-do and then good-by— 

Mixes just like laugh and cry; 

Deaths and births and worst and best 
led their contrariest; 

Ev’ry jinglin’ weddin’ bell 

Skeerin’ up some funeral knell— 

Here’s my song and there’s your sigh; 

Howdy-do and then good-by! 


Say good-by er howdy-do— 
Jest the same to me and you; 
'Taint worth while to make a t 
‘Cause the job's put up on us! 
Someone’s runnin’ this concern 
That’s got nothin’ else to learn— 
If he’s willin’, we'll pull through, 
Say good-by er howdy-do! 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 





Seemed So. 


Upgardson (after the visitor had gone) 
—“You call me down for being uncivil to 
a stranger, do you? Why, confound your 
hide, you jackanapes, I’ve forgotten more 
good manners than you ever knew. 

Atom—I believe you have, old chap.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 





Merely Buying. 


Mrs. Jones—What’s your hurry? You’re 
not off for the seashore now? 

Mrs. Smith—No, not until to-morrow. 
I’m going down town now. 

Mrs. Jones—Shopping? 

Mrs. Smith—No, I haven’t time for that, 
there’s so many things I simply have to 
buy.—Philadelphia Press. 





To Men Who Write. 


There is a chap in Kansas who sent 
us ninety cents in stamps for a thermom- 
eter, but did not sign his name. In about 
ten days he wrote us again, was out of 
humor, etc., but did not sign his name. 
About a week later he wrote us again, red 
hot, but he did not sign his name. A few 
circumstances like this would make our 
hair gray. Again, we occasionally get let- 
ters written nice and plain, witu the name 
signed in such a way that no one is able 
to make it out. It’s our solemn opinion 
that only a few can make an improvement 
on the standard Spencerian hand, and 
when we make all kinds of twists and 
yanks in signing our name, we are mak- 
ing unnecessary trouble for others.—M. M. 
Johnson. 





London’s Greatest Danger. 


In London there are at present 800,000 
young men. It is demonstrated by the 
most careful and systematic census effort 
that fully 600,000 of this number do not 
associate themselves in religious. work. It 
is among these 600,000 young man that 
the work of the London association is 
most pressed. I asked Mr. Putterill what 
was the greatest obstacle he had to over- 
come in reaching these young men. He 
told me that it was not the liquor drink- 
ing habit, terrible as is its hold upon the 
young men of this vast mass, but the ap- 
palling prevalence of vice. If half is true 
that was told me in London about the 
prevalence of the most degrading habits 
among the young men of that city, there 
is little wonder that those in positions 
to know look with the keenest apprehen- 
sions to the future—a future which prom- 
ises to make young manhood of London 
within three generations a physical wreck, 
if not re-enforced by fresher blood from 
the provinces. Indeed, there will not long 
be waiting such another wave of appre- 
hension as that which has recently swept 
over France concerning the social situa- 
tion in Paris, if some check is not found 
against the advance of immorality in Lon- 
don.—Century. 





Tree Puzzle. 


The social tree. 

The hottest tree. 

Tree nearest the sea. 
Dandiest tree. 

Kissable tree. 

Tree where ships may be. 
Tell-tale tree. 

Traitorous tree. ; 
Tree that is warmest clad. 
Languishing tree. 
Chronologist’s tree. 

Tree that makes one sad 
Unhealthiest tree. 
Egyptian plague. 

Tree that children fear. 
Most yielding tree. 

Tree that will never stand still. 


ANSWERS. 

Poplar tree. 
Pepper tree. 
Beech tree. 
Spruce tree. 
Tulip tree. 

Bay tree. 
Peach tree. 
Judas tree. 

Fir tree. 

Pine. tree. 

Date tree. 
Weeping willow. 
Sycamore. 
Locust. 

Birch tree. 
Rubber tree 


Aspen. ~Exchange. 





Just Think of It! 


os 


Oh, ye farmers with your hundreds of 
acres of land and not a fruit tree, bush or 
vine on them. Wholesome fruit everyday 
from June to January. Do you think you 
are making the best of your opportunities? 
You who.should have the best of every- 
thing that grows from the earth, are really 
getting the poorest or nothing, and your 
children are perhaps stealing the fruit 
from your more fortunate and enterprising 
neighbor. If you are not situated so that 
you can grow fruit for market you should 
at least see to it that your own families 
are abundantly supplied from your own 
land. ‘If it is too much work for you, 
give the children a chance. It will pay 
you better than “Western loans” or “‘sav- 
ings banks.” 

The cost is comparatively nothing to 
begin, considering the enjoyment to be 
gotten out of the>“venture” in the future. 
A few dollars sent to some reliable nur- 
sery, will buy all the plants and trees you 
will need for one season. When you get 
them don’t put them off in some fence 
corner where the land is good for noth- 
ing and where, if they do not die at once, 
they will be neglected and never amount to 
anything. Give. them the best land there 
is on the farm, but have it somewhere 
near the house, and keep the land well 
cultivated. ; 

For ageell outlay of money a number 
of years’ ago for grapevines, we have for 
the past four years had bushels and 
bushels of grapes. We grow them for 
ourselves and to give to our friends, and 
it is a great satisfaction to have them 
fresh. Many people say, “I can buy fruit 
cheaper than I can raise it.” I do not 
think this is so, except in very rare cases, 
but even an could, we cannot buy it 


‘GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 
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fruit that has lain about the markets in 
the dust and dirt, and been handled by 
who knows how many dirty fingers and is 
half decayed before we get it? 

Now is the time to make a list of stock 
wanted while lack of fruit reminds you. 
If you are not well acquainted with the 
different varieties of fruits, make inquiries 
of some one in your section who is, or trust 
to the experience of your nurseryman,—A. 
H. Quidert, in Ohio Farmer. 





Distribution of Farm Exports. 


Frank H. Hitchcock, chief of the for- 
eign market section of the agricultural de- 
partment has compiled statistics showing 
the distribution of agriculture exports of 
the United States for the years 1896-1900. 
He shows that there were a dozen countries 
in 1900 to each of which the United States 
exported over $10,000,000 worth of do- 
mestic farm products. The United King- 
dom purchased $408,000,000, and Ger- 
many $134,000,000 worth. Our agricul- 
tural exports to the United Kingdom were 
the largest on record excepting those of 
the extraordinary year 1898, when a value 
of $439,000,000 was attained. In our trade 
with Germany the exports for 1900 were 
decidedly in excess of any previously re- 
ported and show an increase of nearly 
100 per cent. in the five years period, 





Pea-Shelling Machine. 


A canning factory at Cape May has in 
operation a pea-shelling machine, which it 
is claimed will shell 40,000 bushels of pea 
pods in one day. Some of the women ac- 
companying the recent Pennsylvania rail- 
road press excursion to that resort were 
discussing the bearing of this sort of im- 
proved machinery upon the possibility of 
bread-winning for poor women who for- 
merly did pea-shelling by hand, when a 
Chicago newspaper man remarked: “That 
machine is nothing in comparison with our 
progress in Illinois, where hundreds of 
acres are planted with peas which are 
reaped like hay, then cast, stocks and all, 
into a machine, whence the peas emerge 
ready for canning. This takes the bread 
out of the mouths of a lot of men who 
used to work in the pea fields.”—Philadel- 
phia Record. 





Prize Child’s Anecdotes. 


Current Literature recently offered some 
prizes for the best original sayings of chil- 
dren. Following are two of the best out 
of 1,200 submitted: 

To punish a little girl for greediness in 
helping herself the mother had set her 
the task of eating all she had on her plate 
or be whipped. After trying to get away 
with it, she looked up at her father with 
@ most serious face and asked: “Papa, 
which you rather, bust or be whipped?” 

Philip, aged seven, was allowed to go 
camping with the other boys. His little 
suit was brand new the day he started, 
but, alas, the daytie returned the entire 
seat of his trousers was gone. His mother 
greeted him at the door on his return, and 
after sizing up her ragged little urchin, 
said: “Oh, Philip, you didn’t walk up 
through town with your trousers like 
that?” Philip replied: “It’s all right, 
mamma, no one saw me; I walked up all 
the way backwards.” 





Great Oaks from Little Acorns. 


Levi P. Morton, president of the Trust 
company bearing his name, former Vice- 
President of the United States, ex-Gover- 
nor of New York, and one time American 
Minister to France, began at almost boy- 
hood in a country store in a town where 
there were no advantage to assist the am- 
bitious. He failed in the dry goods busi- 
ness, but in after years paid his creditors 
in full with interest, and was successful 
as a banker to an extent unusual. He is 
a calm, correct, placid man, never for- 
getful of others and of elegant manners 
to whom success came after what is called 
“middle age.” 

George C. Boldt, proprietor of three ho- 
tels, one of which is the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, is a Dane who came to this 
country thirty years ago without money, 
friends or influence. He began a waiter 





at the Philadelphia club in the city of 


| that name where his traits and charac- 
| teristics attracted the notice of wealthy 
, men who helped him advance in promi- 


nence and prosperity. He was worthy the 
interest he elicited and the assistance he 
received and to-day has an international 
fame as a boniface and has amassed 
earthly treasure enough to be classed 
among the “very wealthy.” 





Fortune Told by Features. - 


Teeth that are long and not narrow de- 
note large, liberal views, strong passions 
and heroic virtues; if they are long and 
narrow, a weak character is denoted. Even- 
ly growing teeth show a better disposition 
and better developed mind than taose that 
crowd and overlap. Long noses are cau- 
tious and prudent; short ones, impulsive; 
and tip-tilted ones, hopeful, impulsive and 
joyous. Deep-colored eyes; with well- 
arched lids, both upper and lower, show a 
truthful and affectionate nature. An eye- 
brow slightly curling at the outer edge in- 
dicates a jealous nature. There 1s a whole 
world of tell-tale indications in the apex of 
the ear. If it lies close to the head, the 
owtler possesses a refined nature. But it 
the top starts away from the head at a 
well-defined angle, that person has an un- 
even disposition, and is not to be relied 
upon. If a girl’s thumb lies flat, or droops 
a little, marital submission to the master 
mind is indicated. If the thumb has a 
tendency to stand at right angles to the 
hand, the damsel owning it is headstrong. 
A person of weak character has a pen- 
dent thumb; the strong character has a 
strong, erect thumb. Fingers which bend 
backward mean powerful determination. If 
they are round, strength, both physical and 
mental, is indicated. Stubby fingers are 
grasping fingers. Finger-nails that are 
rounded show refinement; if long and 
rather square at the top, firmness and 
energy are denoted.—Leslie’s Weekly. 





Husband (at dinner)—My! My! This is a 
regular banquet—worthy of a Delmonico. 
Finest spread I’ve seen in an age. What’s 
up? Do you expect company? 

Wife—No, but I presume the cook does. 





Would You Care 


To be cured of stomach trouble, constipation, 
torpid or congested liver? Would you like to 
be sure that you kidneys are always in per- 
fect condition? Would you wish to be free 
from bladder and prnetate inflammation and 
from backache, eumatism and catarrh? 
The Vernal Remedy Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
will send <2 free and prepaid a small bottle 
of their Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine, 
which makes all of the above troubles - 
possible. One dose a ay of this remedy aves 
the work and cures perfectly, to stay cured. 
There is no trouble and but a trifle of ex- 

nse to cure the most stubborn case. Write 
or a free bottle and prove for yourself, 
bb meng expense to you, the value of these 


Any reader of Green’s Fruit Grower may 
have a sample bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto 
Wine sent free and prepaid bY. wating 

to Vernal Remedy Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
It cures catarrh, indigesti constipation of 
bowels, : kidneys and 








Acrostic. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Eyes as bright as the dew-drop upon the 
early morning rose, 

Mouth that’s fashioned after Venus, graced 
y lips in sweet repose; 

Moulded are all her comely features after 
some model beauty fair, 

And her face abeam with pleasantness, and 
contentment resting there. 

Her auburn hair in massiveness a well- 
shaped head conceals, 

And o’er her heavy, arching brows a model 
forehead ee sense reveals, 

Richly endowed with native gifts—beauty, 
modesty, truthfulness, 

Intelligence and sincerity, crown her queen 
n her youthfulness. 

Ever along the way of life may her temporal 
joys increase, 

Life-long comforts attending her In her 
paths of peace. 





Good for Sprayers. 


It is said that mildew, as well as rot, 
has made its appearance on vineyards in 
the vicinity of Crosby, in the Lake Keuka 
region, but it is not found to any great 
extent on vines that have been thoroughly 
sprayed. 





Hot Weather Affects Morals. 


Professor ‘Dexter, of the University of 
Illinois, who has studied the effect of 
weather on morals, finds that the desire 
to fight rises with the thermometer, but 
stops at 85; wilts after that as the mer- 
cury rises. Assault cases are therefore 
commoner in summer than in winter. 
Drunkenness, however, lessens with sum- 


-mer and increases with the coming of cold. 


Suicides are at a maximum on bright days 
with a high barometer, and increase as the 
wind rises.—Chicago Journal. 





Put Yourself in His Place. 


How would you like to be your own 
horse? Would you work yourself six or 
seven hours without water when the tem- 
perature is in the nineties? Would you 
let the head of a rivet stand twisted in 
the harness till it tore the skin off? 
Would you put a bridle on yourself that 
had a loose blinder which flapped you in 
the eye every time you made a step? 
Would you tie yourself up with a lazy or 
slower horse which made you pull more 
than half the load? Would you give your- 
self water out of a slimy box, or a mud- 
hole in the creek where the pigs and poul- 
try bathe? Would you feed yourself dry 
corn seven days in the week, and hay 
that smelled of rats, in a manger on which 
the hens roost? Would you stand your- 
self, at feeding time, ankle-deep in your 
own excrement, to fight a million flies bred 
in your own filth? 

What would you do if you were your 
own horse?—Nebraska Farmer. 





Pointed Paragraphs. 


Never tell a temperance advocate that he 
is a corker. 

The surest way not to prevent a mar- 
riage is to oppose it. 

Many an actor is down at the heel be- 
cause of stone-ballast railroads. 

Occasionally a woman marries for a 
home and occasionally a man doesn’t. 

The fuller an orator is of his subject 
the longer it takes him to empty himself. 

It isn’t what a man says that counts; 
it is his ability to make others believe him. 

Before marriage a timid man doesn’t 
know what to say, and after marriage he 
is afraid to say it. 

Watering places were popular resorts for 
females in Biblical times. Rebekah got 
her husband at one. 

A woman is probably gentle and amiable 
in hot weather because all the progressive 
euchre clubs are shut down. 

Said an Irishman. “If a Yankee was 
cast away on a desolate island he’d get 
up early the next morning and sell every 
inhabitant a map of the place.”—Chicago 
News. 





The Diet of the Phoebe. 


Among the early spring arrivals at the 
North, none are more welcome than the 
phoebe. Though naturally building its 
nest under an overhanging cliff of rock or 
earth, or in the iaouth of a cave, its pref- 
erence for the vicinity of farm buildings 
is so marked that in the more thickly- 
settled parts of the country the bird is 
seldom seen at any great distance from a 
farm-house except where a bridge spans 
some stream, affording a secure spot for a 
nest. Its confiding disposition has ren- 
dered it a great favorite, and consequently 
it is seldom disturbed. It breeds through- 
out the United States east of the Great 
Plains and winters from the South Atlan- 
tic and Gulf States southward. The 
phoebe subsists almost entirely upon in- 
sects, most of which are caught on the 
wing. ‘These species are mostly harmful. 
Small wild fruits and berries comprise the 
vegetable food. No cultivated fruits are 
disturbed by the phoebe. It is evident that 
a pair of phoebes must materially reduce 
the number of insects near a garden or 
field, as the birds often, if not always, 
raise two broods a year, and each brood 
numbers from four to six young.—Los 
Angeles Times. , 





Holding a Charge of Shot 
Together. 


W. L. Trawets, of Wheelersburg, Ohio, 
writes as follows: ‘Here is my plan for 
making what is practically a solid shot out 
of a paper (pasteboard) shell loaded with 
ordinary shot for a shotgun. It often hap- 
pens that the hunter in his rounds has oc- 
easion to use a solid shot that will at a 
reasonable distance bore a hole through 
the object of his aim, like a ball fired from 
a musket or large calibre rifle. Yet he 
has at command only shells charged with 
common shot. Shells should be loaded 
with at least two heavy wads, separating 
powder and shot. If so, take the pocket 
knife and sever the shell between these 
two wads. Then insert the detached por- 
tions into the breech in the proper order 
and fire. The shot will not scatter, as 
usual, but will penetrate the target as a 
solid shot. The better plan would be for 
the manufacturer of loaded shells to indi- 
cate by a dotted line the proper place to 
sever the shell. He might also indicate 
that a very small portion of the shell on 
opposite sides be left undetached sufficient 
only to hold the charge of shot in place 
until fired. What's this idea worth to the 
hunter suddenly brought face to face with 
a bear?” 





Testing Drinking Water. 


The supply of drinking water for the 
family should be tested at least once a 
year. Water that at one time is pure and 
wholesome may become too impure for 
use, yet it may be without color, and have 
no odor or taste to show its dangerous 
qualities. 

A simple test of drinking water is the 
Heisch sewage test. Fill a clean pint bot- 
tle three-quarters full of water to be tested, 
and dissolve in it half a teaspoonful of 
pure granulated sugar. Cork it and set it 
in a warm place for two days. If during 





and addresses 


fectly clean it is probably safe. Be care- 
ful that the bottle is absolutely as clean 
as you can make it and the sugar pure. 
The second test is also a simple one. 
Obtain from a trustworthy druggist about 
five cents’ worth of saturated solution of 
permanganate of potassium. Add about 
five drops of this to a pint bottle of water. 
This will turn the water a beautiful rose 
purple. If there is any considerable amount 
of organic matter, this color will give place 
in the course of a few hours to a more or 
less dirty reddish brown. If the color of 
the water in the bottle remains for twelve 
hours unchanged from the rose purple hue 
it assumed when the permanganate of po- 
tassium was first added, it may be consid- 
ered free from organic contamination. 





Blinded by Egotism. 


“Yes,” said the fair daughter of the 
eminent statesman, “father is a nice man; 
but he is just a little egotistical.” 

“What makes you think that?” 

“After hearing my graduation essay he 
wants to keep on writing his own 
speeches!’’—Washington Star. 





** Ads”’ Increase Sales. 


A writer in the Journal of Political 
Economy, noting the educational influence 
of advertising, says: “The modern sys- 
tem of distribution requires that goods be 
sold in large quantities. Production in- 
creases, competition becomes more fierce, 
and purchasers must be found: Business 
men recognize that advertising can in- 
crease sales by increasing the people’s fa- 
a with goods.”—Philadelphia Rec- 
or 





Peach Yellows. 


We remember that a few years ago J. 
H. Hale, the largest peach grower, said 
to the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture 
that in 1890 he found one affected tree in 
an orchard and he rooted it out. The 
next year he had to take out four trees 
next to where it stood, and the next year 
he had about forty to take out. Possibly 
if he had taken the affected tree and four 
next to it as soon as found it might not 
have spread to the other forty. If it shows 
on one tree there are many ‘thances that 
it has reached others near that one, though 
it may not have reached a stage where it 
can be detected even by close observa- 
tion.—American Cultivator. 





Some Replies. 


: “What use can be made of house waste 
in the way of manure? Can we make 
available that from privy vaults?’ My 
answer is, Run all such waste away from 
the house as far as possible, into an ex- 
cavated place, where it can be composted 
with ashes, barn manure and all other 
sorts of waste. Let it be neatly covered 
as often as once a week. It will give no 
offensive odors, and in the autumn a thor- 
ough composting should be given to the 
entire pile, and then applied to the land 
where it may be ploughed under. Such 
a compost pile should be reached by a 
tile of not less than five inéhes in diam- 
eter, and connected with the house vault, 
sinks, etc. It is the best of manure.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 





Eat Plenty of Fruit. 


Americans do not pay sufficient attention 
‘to fruit on their tables. More fruit and 
fewer vegetables should be a household’s 
policy. The buying of fruit that is in sea- 


son means no unnecessary outlay of 


money, and the results both as to. health 
and satisfaction of the’ appetite will be en- 
couraging. There are qualities peculiar 
to each kind of fruit that render it of value 
to the system. From the point of view of 
health the raw fruit is far better than 
the cooked. There is hardly a month that 
some kind of raw fruit cannot be had. 
The old farm-house policy of keeping a 
barrel of red apples where anybody could 
help himself was very wise. If it accom- 
plished nothing else it at least saved doc- 
tors’ bills. City homes and small houses and 
apartments cannot have the apple-barrél, 
but even the people of small means can 
manage to have some fruit always on 
hand.—Woman’s Home Companion. 





A vast development is taking place in 
California and elsewhere in this country 
in the manipulation of fruit pulps and 
jams. With a due proportion of sugar, 
these pulps can readily be worked into 
bricks, for the drying of which the cli- 
mate of the west coast affords most favor- 
able conditions. One need not be very 
old to remember how housekeepers used 
to pride themselves upon the stiffness and 
firmness of tkeir damson or cherry 
“cheeses,” which could be stamped out 
in fanciful forms with pastry cutter, and 
were not even eticky to the touch. These 
were due to careful boiling to exactly the 
right point, after processes of putting the 
fruit through fine sieves and bringing the 
sugar to candy. And this very thing, on 
a wholesale scale, is what American jam 
boilers are trying hard to accomplish. In 
Great Britain, especially, there is a great 
opening for American fruit pulps and jel- 
lies. The English, indeed, are the largest 
consumers of such sweets, and it has been 
said that jam, rather than beef, is in truth 
their national dish. Bacon and jam ap- 
pear every day on nearly every breakfast 
table in the country, and the almost uni- 
versal dessert is stew or tart, of which the 
chief ingredient is preserved fruit. Jam 
and marmalade, unmixed or in the form 
of pies, tarts, ete., are eaten. after all 
meals. A single order was given by one 
London firm not long ago for twenty-eight 
tons of apricot puip. Plum pulp, pine- 
apple pulp, quince pulp, apple pulp and 
peach pulp are in growing demand, and 
the latest triumph is strawberry pulp, 
made in the United States, and already 
beginning to be exported to Europe. 





The sea has flowers as the land has, but 
the most brilliant of the sea flowers bloom 
not upon plants but upon animals. The 
living corals of tropical] seas present a dis- 
play of floral beauty which in richness 
and vividness of color and variety and 
grace of form rival the splendor of .a 
garden of flowers. The resemblance to 
vegetal blossoms is so complete that some 
persons find it difficult to believe that the 
brilliant display contains no element of 
plant life, but is wholly animal in its or- 
‘ganization. Among tae sea animals which 
bloom as if they were plants are included, 
besides corals, the sea anemone and the 
sea cucumber. 





CANCER. 
Recent Discoveries Made for Its Cure. 

- Dr. Benjamin F. Bye, the Cancer spe- 
cialist, of Indianapolis, Ind., emphatically 
denies that the recent discoveries made 
by some New York specialists of the cause 
of cancer, bad anything to do with his 
recent discovery of an oil that cures can- 
cer. The doctor’s ground for denial is 
well founded, for the fact that his dis- 
covery was reported before the New York 
doctors an their investigations, The 
Indianapolis doctor has recently published 
a new\ book on the subject, and says he 
is going to send out the entire first edi- 
tion to al those afflicted where their names 
re furnished, | 
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All harness, old or new, is made plisble and easy—will look better 


and wear longer—by the use 0 
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Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest 
of 


rvative for leather ever discovered. Saved 


prese: 
many times its cost by im roved appearances and in the cost 
repairs, Sold vortiae cans—all sizes. : 


everywhere in 
Made by STANDARD OIL OO. 
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CANNING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON COMPLETE PLANTS. 


DAN’ G TRENCH & CO., ~ 


. Chicago, Ill: 


SEND FOR OATALOGUBS. | 





>tricture 


Cured While You 
Sleep, in 15 Days. 


SOLVENT” Dissolves Stricture like snow beneath the sun, redu 
and 6 ns 


ns ta Fiftuen Days. 
and positive application vo the entire uret 
—— It is prepated in the form of 
? 


Every Man Should Know Himself. 


and sO Darrow as to. 
pass the closest Strictuse. 


the Semiral Ducts. Drains 
Sindienne te tele os stomach, oy ay 


bral tract. “Gran-Solvent”’ is nots 


THU st. JAtexs Agen, Him St. Cincinnati, O. has at 
aap great expense an exhaustive [illustrated Treatise on male f= R E E 
system, which they will send to any male applicant, prepaid 


ST. JAMES ASSN., 210 ST. JAMES BUILDING, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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With the Wits. 


The angler sallies forth again, 
And by the brooklet’s shore 
Doth idly lie and fish, and then 
Goes home and Hes some more. 
—Philadelphia Press. 


Dunwell—I thought when you sold me 
this dog you said he was a good bird dog. 

Ike Clodhopper—He is; you just try 
feedin’ him on fried chicken an’ see.— 
Ohio State Journal. 

Walter—“Why are those called pruning 
knives?” 

Papa—“Because they are used to prune 
trees.”’ 

Walter—“Why, our trees 
prunes, will they?’ . 

“Anything new or fresh this morning?’ 
a reporter asked in the police station. 
“Yes,” replied the sergeant. ‘What is it?” 
queried the reporter, whipping out his 
notebook. Said the officer, “That paint 
that your are leaning against.” 

Ascum—I understand your minister is 
devoting his attention to the higher criti- 
cism. 

Churchman—Well, he has been complain- 
ing. that his salary’s too small, if that’s 


won't raise 


what you mean by “hire criticism.”—Phila- |. 


delphia Press. 

Extra Inducements—“What is the -price 
of these gloves?” 

“Two dollars.” 

“You had some last week just like them 
that you were selling for $1.99.” 

“Same glove, ma’am. That was a 
cial sale-—Chicago Tribune. 

Anxious Mother—Tommy, your teacher 
says you are the poorest scholar in your 
class. Tommy—That’s nothing. It is only 
because I don’t answer all the questions 
she is asking every day. It isn’t wise to 
tell aH you know to a woman, even if she 
does happen to be a school teacher. 

“I want to be perfectly fair with you, 
gentlemen,” said the applicant for the va- 
cant job. “In order to offset in some de- 
gree these recommendations, which, you 
may notice, are somewhat fulsomely 
worded, I will add an expert opinion of 
my. character and merits from my wife.” 

“What does this fellow mean by speak- 
ing of ‘the light of her countenance’ in de- 
scribing his heroine?’ asked the Party 
Who Always Wants to Know. 

“I suppose it is a delicate way of say- 
ing that she is lantern-jawed,” answered 
the Ready Explainer.—Baltimore Ameri- 
can. 

It’s Woman’s Way.—“You are working 
over that telegram pretty hard. Is it too 
long?” 

“Oh, dear no,” replied the sweet young 
thing. “It’s only nine words, and I’m try- 
ing to work in another word without 
changing the meaning.”—Chicago Evening 
Post, 

Little four-year-old Harry had been 
whipped by his father for telling a false- 
hood, and he ran to his mother for con- 
solation. 

“When I was your age I never told a 
falsehood,” said his mother. 

“When did you begin, mamma?” asked 
Harry.”—Tit-Bits. 

Kind Lady—‘“Here’s a dime, poor man; 
but I only give you a nickel—can you 
change it?” 

Blind Beggar—“Lor’, yes—bless yer; 
here’s yer nickel, kind lady; now promise 
me yer won’t go over ter that there bar- 
gain sale an’ spend it foolish.—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

Jones—“Yes, Maria, the infatuation 
shown by you women for foreign titles is 
appalling, and if allowed to go unchecked 
may sap the foundations of the republic. 
No, I won’t be home for dinner; I’m going 
to be installed grand worshipful sir knight 
commander of the Eminent Nobles of 
Thingumboh.”—Judge. 

Ma—Gracious! What’s the matter with 
the baby? 

Pa—Oh, he bumped his head against 
one of the pedals of the piano. 

Ma—Poor little dear! Perhaps he’s se- 
riously hurt. 

Pa—Nonsense! It was the soft pedal he 
etruck.— Philadelphia Press. 

“Say, Halton, who are those jolly fellows 
down in the hotel buffet?” 

“They are members of the Undertakers’ 
Association that is in convention.” 

“Well, who are the young fellows who 
look as though they had lost every 
friend?” 

““Members of the University Glee Club.” 
—Philadelphia Record. 

“But why,” we ventured, “are you called 
a free-booter?” 

The corsair laughed a mirthless laugh. 

“Verily, I know not,” quoth he, “unless 
it be because I can kick the bucket withe 
out it costing me a cent!” 

And then with charming condescension 
he explained how there were neither doc- 
tors nor funerals in the pirate business.— 
Detroit Journal. 

“Yes, I’m prettz well fixed,” remarked 
the Western millionaire. “I began life a 
barefoot boy and’’--— 

“Of course, but is that unusual out your 
way?” 
“Well, yes. I’m ther an exception.” 

“Well, welll I k1ow it’s quite common 
in the West for onc to die with his boots 
on, but I didn’t know you folks were born 
that way, too.”—Philadelphia Press. 





make cows use Sharples Cream Separators. 
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THE 
ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR. 


Cost $2.00 and ups 
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satisfactary. Write for hocks ‘ 
let on economy in heating 
homes. 


Eochester Radiator Co. 


Furnace Street, 
Rochester, N. ¥. 
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JUST THE THING! 


Our Red Rubber Gloves are a sure protection 
against poisons, chapped or other skin diseases of the 
hands. A all -—— glove for Fruit Growers 
end Packers, Florists, Gardeners, Canning Factories, 
Laundries, Dairymen and ere ‘We guaran- 
tee all our goods to be as represented er money refund- 


4 ed. Send for price list. Address, 


WALLACE DAVIS, - Canton, Ohio. 
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Piease Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


$5. to $10. PER DAY. FREE 
Gold, Silver, Nickel and Metal Plating. 
At home or traveling, using and selling 

Prof. Gray’s Machines. Pilates 

mea) B Watches, Jewelry, Tableware, Bicycles, 
all metal goods. NO ERIENCE, 

X Rng, | Heavy plate. Modern methods, No toys. 
We do , make outfits, all sizes. 





etc., ready for work. ; e 
and easy. Write today. Pam 
P. GRAY & CO., Pla 
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enough paint to 
cover and nails to lay. Price B iad square, $ i 15 
4 square means 100 square ft. Write for Free Catalogue 
No. 69 on General Merchandise. hicago Hou 

Wrecking Co., West 35th and Iroh Sts., Chicago, fit 
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WHY PAY RETAIL PRICE 


yee When you can buy a Custom-made 
LL ¢) ja Oak Leather HARNESS from the 
\f Kem manufacturers at wholesale price. 
Illustrated Catalogue free. Write for 
\ ‘Sey oneand SAVE MONEY. 


King Harness Go., 114 Church St., Owego, W. Y. 
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Self Needles, weak sighted or blind 
thread + ne kind springs inon gpd; cther ont 
One Packetof either kind 10 cents; 4 for 25c; 12 for 60ots, post 

, Wigs, Tricks and Agent* 


Large ill’s cat’g free, of Plays. 
Novelties to sell. C. B. Marshall,Mfr., LOCKPORT, N. &. 


LEARN PROOFREADING 


s 
If you possess a ucation, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and rncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situ 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 
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- JACKSON, MICH, / 
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CATALOGUE OF ORNAMENTAL TREES, 





Parks and Home Grounds laid out and Planted) 


by Green’s Trained Man. 


We are Issuing two catalogues; one of 


fruit trees and one of ornamental 
plants and vines. If you are impro 


your place, or are establishing a new homey 


and are interested in ornamental t 
and plants we should be vlonled to s 
you our ornamental catalogue, beautify 
illustrated, if you will apply for it by 
postal card. We have a surplus of mat 
kinds of ornamental shrubs and shall 
glad to make prices if you will submit | 
list of your wants. Jf you have exte 
grounds which you éesire laid out ini 
drives, lawns, etc., write us, that we may 
visit your place and make estimates for all 
the work, we supplying and planting trees, 
shrubs, ete. 1k Srp drat 
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attention of those who have received 
' these statements, to the fact, that we are 


Bditor Green’s Fruit Grower, 


’ shining tresses that we so much admire,” 
\ says a writer in‘the Philadelphia Press, 


% tion of the scalp. 
> the individual has much to do with the 
} latter, and hence it is wise to obtain the 
‘4 @avice of a physician in cases of great 

Toss -of hair. 


7 ‘the scalp and the services of a hair spe- 
_ cialist should be sought. 


4% mecessary and a little time and trouble 
S together with a few simple remedies will 
' do much. Cleanliness is essential in the 
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We take the liberty once more to call your attention to that most remarkable plan we have 
Solid Cuevee Silverware—namely, by giving away samples 
of it. - As we told you in our last letter, we believe that from a practical, common-sense point: 
Solid Cuevee Silver is actually better-than Solid Sterlin 
sixth as much. We believe it with all our might. If we didn’t we wouldn’t be startling 
the reading public with an offer that involves the expenditure of many thousands of dollars for 
free samples. Solid Cuevee Silver is the same metal all the way through. We guarantee 
It has the color of sterling silver. + 
like it (with the exception of sterling silver) and nothing else just as good. It is harder, will 
wear longer and will not tarnish as quickly as sterling silver. We-can’t continue this sample ’ 


distribution much longer, but once more we renew the offer to you. Here it is: 








DAM: 


Silver—and it costs about 


here is nothing else 


Select any 
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Helen Gould 
Sugar Shell 
Each, 55 cents 

Teaspoons to match 

Per set of six, $1.15 


Sugar Shell 
Each, 55 cents 
Teaspoons to match 
Per set of six, $1.15 






These Illus- 
trations are 
about two- 
thirds size 
of the Sugar 
Shells, 


POERERELES I PLELT Py 


Marion Harland Geneva 
Sugar Shell Sugar Shell 
Each, 55 cents Each, 55 cents 
Teaspoons to match Teaspoons to match 


Per set of six, $1.15 Per set of six, $1.15 






Tipped 
Sugar Shell 
Each, 50 cents 
Teaspoons to match 
Per set of six, 98c. 


Beaded 
Sugar Shell 
Each, 50 cents 
Teaspoons to match 
Per set of six, 98c. 





pattern of Solid Cuevee Silver Sugar Shell shown above, and we will send it to you free of 
charge. You don’t have to buy anything to get it. The gift will be unconditional. With the 
sugar shell we will include a full set of six teaspoons to match. Sell two sets like them and 
the sample set of teaspoons, as well as the sugar shell, is yours without the payment of a cent. 
If you fail to secure these two orders, retain the sugar shell as a gift in any event, and return 
the teaspoons at your expense—which will be six cents for postage. You don’t have to ask 
your neighbors for any money in advance. We will ship the goods you sell and give you 
days to collect and remit. We will also send you a catalogue, showing our full line of 
Solid Cuevee Silverware, and a copy of “The Home-Furnisher,” wherein we illustrate a 
grand assortment of valuable and substantial premiums for securing larger clubs of orders, in- 
cluding Solid Oak Bed-Room Suits, Book Cases, Ladies’ Desks, Dinner Sets, Couches, Cam- 
eras, Solid Gold Rings, etc.—premiums that are in keeping with the 
tion. If you desire to work for any of these, we will give you the sample set of teaspoons and 
sugar shell in addition to any premium that you may earn. Now, please don’t throw 
this paper down and say to yourself: “I’ll write to those Quaker Valley people to-mor- 


thirty 


row.” This is not an oppor- 


tunity to put off and forget. # os 


indly sign and return the 
ttached request to-day.’ 
That is all you have to do. 
Then the goods will be sent 
by return of mail. Remem- 
ber, if you fail to secure any 
orders, you atleast will have 
an elegant sugar shell worth 
50 to 55 cents, for simply 
making the effort. 


Sincerely yours, 


QUAKER VALLEY MFG. @©., 





to secure these ord 
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NOMS. .ac.00 cccccs cece cece cece ces 


Post Off1C8... ..0c ce coccccecce Sees be cone Sees ee cess cere 


County 


“This Request was clipped from GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 
REQUEST FOR SUGAR SHELL AND SPOONS. 
QUAKER VALLEY MFG. CO., 353-355 W. Harrison St., Chicago: 

Ship immediately, by mail, postpaid, per terms of your offer one. ....<. Ry are ay 


Solid Cuevee Silver Sugar Sh ell and one set teaspoons to match. I agree 
scientious effort to secure orders for at least two sets of teaspoons like those you send me, with the 
understanding that you will include a sugar shell or butter knife to match, free with each order. and 
will send the goods without any money in advance, and give me 30 days to collect and remit. <f i fail 
ers, I agree to return the sample set of teaspoons, by mail, 80 
days after receiving them, and to retain the sugar shell as a gift from you, 


Sallie alin cin ae ea 
[PLEASE WRITE POST OFFICE, COUNTY AND STATE IN FULL, VERY, VERY PLarniy.]) 


353 and 355 WEST HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO. 


uaker Valley reputa- 


22> 


to make an earnest, con- 


postpaid, within 
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The Little Plant. are, first, to polish, and, secondly, to clean. Americans Should Eat More 
The bristles distribute the natural oil and Cheese 
° remove:the surface dust, rendering the ‘ 
In the heart of a seed hair glossy and smooth 
Buried deep, so deep, : : : 
A dear little plant “The importance of the brush as a]. Cheese is not made as much of in Amer- 
Lay fast asleep. cleansing agent must be acknowledged, but a a °F gene om ee “tg find 
"3 ice , it is necessary to supplement it with oc-|{ their tables greatly improved by its ju- 
way Proms “ ag “he Memes casional shampooings, in order to keep the | dicious use, and the question of expense 
“Wake!” said the voice scalp free from dandruff. There is an | need not be raised. If instead of a suc- 
Of the raindrops bright. erroneous notion in regard to the fre- no yg Aetacegg and pies there > sub- 
quency with which a shampoo should be | stituted a dessert of ripe, seasonable fruit 
erie een te eee” indulged in. Once in two weeks is as | With a small portion of cheese and crack- 
What the wonderful much as anyone should attempt even with | ers the health bulletin would be more sat- 
Outside world on ag Brown. | Oily hair. For the majority of people once | isfactory and the weekly or monthly bills 





Banana Apple. 





C. A. Green: We are in receipt of a 
gample of Banana apple by mail. I sam- 
pled it this morning at breakfast, and 
found it of excellent quality. I do not 
think it of better quality than the Swaar 
at its best, but it is excellent. It is cer- 
tainly unsurpassed in beauty.—Editor 
Farm Journal. 





Have You Received It? 





A number of subscriptions to Green’s 
Fruit Grower expire at this season. We 
have sent statements to such subscribers 
recently. We desire again to call the 


expecting to hear from them and to re- 
ceive a renewal of their subscription.— 





Care of the Hair. 





Every one knows that a well-kept head 
is, as a rule, a healthy head. “The smooth, 


good physical condi- 
he general health of 


“are the result of 


' It his remedies are of no 
effect the trouble is probably located in 


a month is sufficient and in cases of ex- 
treme dryness six weeks should be the 
limit. Dry shampoos, however, may be 
given every week. 

“One of the best shampoos obtainable 
is a raw egg, well beaten, and mixed with 
about an ounce of water. Rub thoroughly 
into the scalp and rinse several] times in 
warm water. It not only cleanses but 
also invigorates the roots of the hair, and 
certainly on the score of economy and 
ease with which it may be procured this 
simple home remedy deserves a wide pop- 
ularity. 

“A frequent massage of the scalp will 
do much to promote the growth of the 
hair. The motion should be rotary, be- 
ginning in front over the forehead and 
going back to the crown, then forward 
to the temples, and back and forth, till 
the fingers of the two hands meet at the 
nape of the neck. 

“Do not use a harsh motion or pull the 
hair. If the scalp is inclined to be dry 
rub in a little olive oil or any oily sub- 
stance of whose purity and freshness 
there is no doubt. Vaseline is an excel- 
lent remedy for dry, brittle hair, that is 
constantly falling out. It is penetrating 
and should be well rubbed into the scalp, 
not on the hair. 

“The hair needs sun and air just as a 
plant does and the woman who provides 
it with these conditions will be amply re- 
warded by luxuriant locks. ~When: brush- 
ing the hair part it down the center with 
a comb, then brush straight across each 
side of the head from the parting out. 
Never brusk the hair from forehead to 
nape of neck; that is an incorrect move- 
ment. Continue to’ part the hair length- 
wise or diagonally, in small sections, hold- 





“In many cases, however, this is un- 


of the hair. The difficulty with most 
is fact and strive to profit by it, but 
do not know in what cleanli- 

consists. The first requisite is a 
i. brush, and it should not be of wire 
of such stiff bristles as to scratch the 
Many people labor under the im- 
fou that a+ vigorous brushing of a 
red strokes night and morning will 
the effect of making the hair grow. 


ing one side back and brushing the other 
side. Go over the head in this manner— 
twice if your strength doesn’t give out. 
When this is finished brush the hair 
straight up from the forehead with sey- 
eral strong strokes; then twist the hair 
loosely in the left hand, throw it up and 
over the head and brnsh the roots at 
the outline of the hair on the neck, from 
ear to ear. 


“We are now,” said Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wilson y, “succeeding ad- 
mirably in the prod m of tea in the 
United States. It is only a question of a 
short time when we 1 be able to raise all 
the tea demanded for in this country.” 

; i 








For the land’s 





‘tilizers. They 
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less, while the time spent in dessert-making 





would be gained for some otter purpose.— 





Edison Outdone. 





A Bohemian farmer with the euphonious 
name of Michaelis Quentasky located near 
New Egypt, N. J., is being sued by the 
Bordentown trolley company for the lar- 
ceny of electric current. After consider- 
able investigation by electrical experts it 
was discovered that the ingenious Bohem- 
lan farmer referred to had tapped one of 
the main feeders, and was utilizing the 
current thus obtained to stimulate the 
growth of certain crops on his farm. A 
perfect network of wire was discovered 
under a truck patch 300 feet Jong by 200 
feet wide in which radishes were grown, 
which are claimed to have matured in 
nineteen days, whereas radishes grown: 
under ordinary conditions required six 
weeks.—Electricity. 





One of the simplest, cheapest and best 
sterilizers is sunshine, and it is important 
to allow as much sun in a sick room as 
possible. The same rule is applicable to 
the rooms of healthy people. The good 
effects of “sun bathing” in the treatment 
of convalescents is ample proof of the 
utility of the rays of the sun for thera- 
peutic purposes. 





Farm Wagon Economy. 


The economy of this proposition is not all 
found in the very reasonable price of the wagon 
itself, but in the great amount of labor it will 
save, and its great durability. The Electric 
Wheel Co., who make this Electric Handy Wagon 
and the now famous Electric Wheels, have solved 
the problem of a successful and durable low 
down wagon at a reasonable price. 





This wagon is composed of the best material 
throughout—white h 
steel hounds, etc. 


hickory axles, steel wheels, 

teed to 4,000 lbs, 

ct Wheels ars 

made to fitany wagon, and make 

ly a new wagon out of 

— old oe. The om es in 
heig and an 

width tire up to 8 inches. 

Withanextraset of these wheels 
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Fruit Notes from the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition. 





Now that the early fruits have been 
shown from many States and are gone 
there have been some lessons learned that 
may be of interest and profit to others 
than those of us who were favored by 
seeing and testing them from time to 
time. The strawberries I have already 
mentioned in a brief way. 

The Kansas raspberry was the most 
conspicuous of all the blackcaps. In size 
it was almost equal to any and in distinct 
black color it was superior. Its quality 
was also very good. Cumberland proved 
to be the largest of any variety of this 
class. Gregg is yet a popular variety, 
judging by what was shown on the exhi- 
bition tables. Of the red varieties Lou- 
don and Cuthbert ave the most popular 
of all and made almost an even showing. 
Such a display of gooseberries has never 
been presented to the public before in 
America not probably anywhere else. The 
New York Experiment Station had 111 
varieties on the table at one time, and 
this show was made, with some less num- 
bers, four times during the season. The 
greater part of them were of the Euro- 
pean type, and with very little signs of 
mildew, which is the chief trouble in grow- 
ing them in America. S. D. Willard, 
New York, also showed a large collection. 
The secret of success lies in the proper 
use of “liver of sulphur,” but special di- 
rections should be obtained from the sta- 
tion as to the exact time and manner of 
applying it, by any who are int-rested in 
this class of berries. Ontario also showed 
a large collection of the native and foreign 
gooseberries. In both collections there 
were many berries that were nearly an 
inch and a half in their longest diameters 
and fully an inch the other way. Michi- 
gan showed a fine lot of gooseberries and 
mostly from private growers. Evidently 
this fruit is not on the wane. 

Perhaps there were more than one hun- 
dred bushels of currants on the tables, 
principally from New York, Ontario, Mich- 
igan and Connecticut, but some were from 
as far west as Idaho. The range of va- 
rieties was extensive. The red kinds were 
far in excess of all others and of these 
Fay was the most abundant but not quite 
so large as some of the newer kinds. The 
most conspicuous of the new kinds was 
and is yet (for it is still on exhibition) 
the Chautauqua, which is called a climb- 
ing currant. It was found growing wild 
some fifteen years ago in Chautauqua 
County, N. Y., where the bush was spread- 
ing over logs and brush as if it was a 
vine. It was removed to a good place 
beside a building and trained to it like a 
grapevine until it reached a height of over 
twelve feet. The fruit is fully as large 
in both cluster and berry as Fay, if not 
larger on the average. The Chautauqua 
currant is a valuable and novel variety. 
It can be cut back and kept in bush form 
or trained on a trellis or buildirg, as one 
may desire. It is a very heavy bearer, 
judging by the branches shown that were 
loaded with fruit. I have xnown it for 
over ten years. It also covers a very 
long season. 

There were several other very large red 

seedling currants that have not as yet 
been put before the pubile. One of these 
is called Perfection and another Diploma, 
both of which may prove valuable. 
The Red Cross was exhibited by several 
growers and attracted much attention, as 
did the Wilder. White Imperial was the 
best in flavor of any of the twenty-five or 
more kinds shown. It is so mild as to be 
eaten from the hand with a relish. For 
family use it is without an equal but for 
market it is not suitable, because no white 
currant sells well. 
The Lucretia dewberry was by far the 
best of its class. Some of the berries were 
fully an inch and a half long. “he Rath- 
bun blackberry exceeded all others in 
size, although Erin and Kittatinny made 
a good showing. The dry weather se- 
riously interfered with the blackberry 
show, as it occurred over a large territory 
just when they needed rain. But by some 
means the specimens of Rathbun from 
Chautauqua County, N. Y., were the 
largest of all blackberries that I have ever 
seen, either cultivated or wild. 

The cherry exhibit from some of the 
Western States has been exceedingly fine. 
The largest specimens were a lot of the 
Lambert grown in Oregon. Some of them 
that I measured were one and a fourth 
inches in diameter. This is a dark red 
cherry of excellent flavor and with very 
solid flesh. The Bing was shown from 
several States and created quite a sensa- 
tion among the fruit growers from other 
sections. Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
each had whole crates of this variety that 
would average about an inch In diameter. 
The flavor is very sweet and the flesh is 
more solid than that of most plums. The 
color is so dark as to be almost black. 
It is likely to prove one of the best of the 
late sweet cherries wherever they succeed, 
either East or West. Napoleon, which the 
western people persist in calling Royal 
Ann, made a fine showing from the Pa- 
cific Coast and there were some extra 
nice ones from Northern Michigan and 
Ontario. Of the sour varieties Richmond, 
Montmorency and English Morello were 
clearly in the lead, although some speci- 
mens of Carnation from Virginia were ex- 
cellent. 

The early plums have been well repre- 
sented. California came in first with 
Clyman and Tragedy, which are both of 
the European species. The Simon (or 
Prunus simoni, as some call it), has been 
on the tables from many States, and while 
it has made a good showing it is so pecu- 
liarly disagreeable in flavor as to be 
worthless. It is not even palatable when 
cooked. Those who have trees of it should 
destroy them or graft them to something 
better. 

The Japanese plums have been abund- 
ant. Berger is very small, not larger than 
some cherries but it is of a handsome red 
color and quite good in flavor. Mngre is a 
little larger but otherwise ef about the 
same general character. First of All and 
Willard are a little larger than the former 
and when they were all on the New York 


tables one day Mr. 8. D. Willard, after 
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whom the latter was named, said: “Call 
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eighth to one-quarter of an inch wide, 


delphia, Pa., American Poultry Advocate, 
Syracuse, 
Grower, all three publications, will 


fer is accepted soon. 


Fruit Grower are so well known to our 
readers it will not be necessary to describe 


ply clip out this offer and send it to 


it th meanest of all.” It really is of such 
poor quality as to be of almost no value. 
The Red June is really the best of very 
early Japanese plums. It is not of very 
good quality but it is not really bad and 
is of fair size and quite of attractive red 
color. Abundance is later but decidedly 
better in quality, and Burvank follows it 
in season and excels it in rich coloring. 
Ogon is a rich yellow plum that ought to 
sell where that color is desired, but it is 
of rather poor quality. It is a clear free- 
stone, which is rare among Japanese 
plums. Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Cali- 
fornia have shown some remarkably large 
Bradshaw peach plums, the largest of 
these being some Bradshaw from Oregon. 
Several lots of Kelsey from California 
were fully three inches in diameter. This 
plum has a very tender tree and is of no 
value except where the climate is mild 
enough for fig culture. 

The most notable displays of new fruits 
have been from Luther Burbank, of Santa 
Rosa, California. There were a lot of 
specimens of the Burbank plum from the 
original tree. ‘They were fully up to the 
standard in size, color and quality. He 
has sent up to this date more than a hun- 
dred new crosses between the various spe- 
cies of plums, many of which were never 
shown to the public before. Many of 
them were of large size and good quality, 
considering the unripe condition at gath- 
ering and the long distance they had to 
come—over 3,000 miles. He sent two 
crosses between the plum and apricot, 
which he has appropriately named plum 
cots. One was yellow inside and the other 
red. Outside they were rosy purple and 
very handsome, Their fragrance and 
flavor were very pronounced and excellent. 

He sent specimens of a new peach which 
he calls the Opulent. It is of good size, 
creamy white outside and inside and has 
no red at the stone. The flavor is rich 
and very pleasant. .He also sent two 
large yellow peaches of later season that 
have not yet been named. 

Among the very early pears of good 
quality the Wilder Early seemed to be 
the best, all points considered. The Tyson 
is a little richer in flavor but it is smaller. 

A few specimens of the Mulgoba mango 
from Florida have attracted much atten- 
tion. They were grown on the only tree 
of a lot of grafted ones that I imported 
from Southern India in 1889. ‘This fruit 
is kidney shape and the size is 
larger than a man’s fist, some speci- 
mens weighing a pound each. The color 
is yellow with a rosy blush on the sunny 
side. The flavor is quite peculiar but most 
delicious. It reminds one of séveral of 
our most highly flavored and satisfying 
fruits and yet it is different from all 
others. Those who taste a choice mango 
are sure not to forget it. 





The Busy Bee. 





Honey.is a secretion of the nectariferous 
glands of flowers. It is collected by the 
worker bees by means of their proboscides. 
or tongues and passed into the honey sacs. 
When a bee secures a load it flies directly 
home and disgorges into the cells of the 
comb. For thousands of years honey was 
the principal sweet of the world before the 
discovery and manufacture of sugar on an 
extensive scale. It is to-day the purest and 
healthiest sweet possible to obtain. In 
fact, it contains many medicina‘ qualities, 
—Farm and Field. 





Mistakes of Young Wives. 





One thing a bride seldom remembers; 
her husband’s duty to his friends, espe- 
cially his man friends, and also that he 
owes a portion of his time and affection 
to his parents and family. Recalling the 
uninterrupted devotion of his evenings to 
her during his courtship, it seems hard to 
have him run away to give his mother 
an hour, and the proud desire to show his 
home and wife to his bachelor friends 
breaks into those long tete-a-tete hours 
in which the world was lost to both lover 
and sweetheart. Nothing could be more 
selfish than to rob your husband of the 
faithful friendship of his young compan- 
ions, and show regret when they appear. 
Let a generous sense of tne value of true 
friends fill your heart, and not only make 
them welcome, but delight your husband 
by being as attractive and lovely in their 
eyes as possible——Ledger Monthly. 





On Girdling Grapes. 





Professor Maynard, of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, has the follow- 
ing to say in regard to the girdling of 
grape vines. Probably there is no one 
better qualified to speak as authority upon 
the subject. 

I have practiced girdling for many years 
to test its value in a scientific and econom- 
ical way. The numerous experiments 
made in the college vineyard lead to the 
following results: 

1. No injury to the vines girdled has 
ever been detected, even where the girdle 
was made on the main trunk near the 
ground, 

2. The time of ripening is generally 
hastened by one or two weeks. 

3. Careful sugar tests show no injury 
to the quality. of the fruit. 

4, The fruit’ was larger, more beautiful 
and sold for from three to five cents per 
basket more than that from ungirdled 
vines. 

5. The best time to perform the work 
has been found to be early in July. 

6. For reasons of economy of the forces 
of the vine, only a part of the cane of 
each vine should be girdled, and only 
those that are to be cut away. 

7. Annual arms should be grown for the 
purpose of girdling to bear the fruit, and 
a few unbearing ones for spurs to pro- 
duce the canes for next year’s girdling. 
8. The best results were obtained when 
the ring of bark taken out was from one- 


according to the size of the cane girdled 
9. Good results were obtained when 
wires were twisted about the canes, but 
only when twisted very hard with pincers, 
For this purpose about No. 20 annealed 
wire was used, and the work done late in 
June. 

10. From our experience we believe gird- 
ling will result in profit to the vineyardist 
and in much pleasure to those who are 
growing choice late varieties. 





A dollar unjustly gained cannot be 
justly kept. 


Three Monthly Publications for 
50 cents—All Valuable, 


Notice this offer: Farm Journal, Phila- 





N. Fruit 
be 
sent, postpaid, one year for 50c. if this of- 


Farm Journal and 


Y., and Green’s 


y 
ards 32 inches wide, or 3% yards 44 inches 
wide, will be required. of 


t ize, 
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Some Up to Date Fashions. 


eae 


For the convenience of the ladies in the 
homes of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with one of the largest and 
most responsible manufacturers of patterns 
to offer some of their reliable patterns at 
the nominal price of 10c. each. We have 
tested these patterns and take pleasure in 
recommending them to our readers. 

New patterns and only the latest fash- 
ions are offered each month. For 50c. We 
will send you any three of the patterns de- 
scribed and illustrated below and Green’s 
Fruit Grower one year. 





3849 Knotted Blouse, 
32 to 40 Bust. 


To cut this waist for a woman of medium 
size, 4% yards of material 21 inches wide 
35 yards 32 inches wide, or 2% yards 44 
inches wide, with % yards of tucking, % 
yard of all-over lace, and 9 yards of inser- 
tion, will be required.to trim as illustrated, 





3851 Shirt Waist. 
32 to 40 Bust. 


To cut this waist for a woman of medium 
size, B% yards of material 21 inches wide, 
Le yards 27 inches wide, 2% yards 32 inches 
pot Pl 2% yards 44 inches wide, will be re- 
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Ger's 
4 to 12 yrs 


3858 Round Yoke Blomej 3859. 
32 to 40 in. bust. | 


8858 ROUND YOKE BLOUSB. 
32 to 40 inch Bust. 


To cut this waist for a woman of medium 
size, 3% a of material 21 inches wide, 
ty yards 32 inches wide, or 2 yards 44 inches 
wide, will be required, with 12 yards of 
braid to trim as illustrated. 


38859 GIRL’S THREE-QUARTER COAT. 
4 to 12 Years. 


To cut this coat for.a girl 8 years of age, 
4% yards of material 21 inches wide, 2 yards 
44 inches wide, or 1% yards 50 inches wide, 
will be required. 





To cut this suit for a 


irl 8 years.of age, 
ards of material oF ! rtd 


inches wide, 





8890 Three Piece Skirt, 
22 to 30 Waist. 





3884 BOX ETON. 
82 to 40 Bust. 


To cut this Eton for a woman of medium 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 









3891 Fancy Blouse, 
82 to 40 Bust, 


To cut this waist for a woman of medium 
size 4 Ee, material 21 inches wide, 44 
yards inches wide, 2% yards 32 inches 
wide, or 2% yards 44 inches wide will be 
required, with 5% yards of applique and 
yard of all-over lace to trim as illustrated. 
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3804 Infant’s Wrapper, One Size, 


To cut this wrapper, 2% yards of material 
27 inches wide or 1% yards 36 inches widg 
will be required. 

The pattern 3894 is cut in one size only. 


To get BUST measure put the tape 
measure ALL of the way around the body, 
over the dress close under the arms. 

Order patterns by numbers, and give size 
in inches. Send _ all orders to GREEN’S 
FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 





The President’s Devotion. 





The life of almost constant anxiety 

which President McKinley has led for 
more than a quarter century would have 
broken down a man of less robust phy- 
sique and inferior self-command. Through 
the whole of it he has laid political plans, 
carried them into execution, kept in touch 
with the changes of public sentiment, ad- 
ministered various high offices involving 
in their duties a vast mass of detail, taken 
part in numberless public functions, eaten 
heartily, slept well, defied bodily fatigue, 
and maintained an equipoise of temper and 
a cheerful calmness of demeanor which 
have aroused the wonder of all with whom 
he has come into close contact. 
His invalid wife has been his companion 
in everything, and her care and comfort 
his first thought. No words could over- 
draw the picture of his devotion, and his 
bitterest foes have qualified their criticisms 
with the admission that, once across the 
sacred threshold of his home he was se 
cure from attack on any score whatever. 
Nor has this tenderness failed of apprecia- 
tion. In his wife’s eyes he has always 
been not only the best husband in the 
world, but the greatest man; and it was 
touching to witness her complete absorp- 
tion in his movements, words, looks, when- 
ever she was present at any teremony in 
which he figured, or her childlike wonder 
that all mankind did not share her esti- 
mate of his grandeur of intellect and char- 
acter.—New York Evening Post. 





Orchard and Garden, 





Kansas means business in fruit growing. 
Ex-Governor Morrill is to have an apple 
orchard of 64,000 trees. It is located in 
the southern part of Leavenworth county. 
Forty men have just finished setting out 
27,000 apple trees. The Governor has 880 
acres; 80 trees are planted to an acre. 
There is to be one body of 12,000 Jonathan 
apple trees, which is considered one of the 
best selling varieties. The other kinds 
planted are Ben Davis, Gano, Missouri 
Pippin, Grimes Golden, Mammoth Black 
and Huntsman. 

Kalamazoo has been made famous by its 
celery growing industry. California celery, 
is now Shipped to the Eastern States. Itg 
flavor is not equal to that of Michigan- 
grown celery. Florida has also commenced 
growing celery quite extensively. The fol- 
lowing from the Jacksonville Citizen is of 
interest, and should be especially so to 
farmers in many sections of Southern 
Maryland, who are favorably situated with 
lands that would yield large celery crops. 
“A two-and-a-half-acre celery farm near 
this city is proving a good thing for the 
operators. The celery is being grown upon 
a part of a reclaimed salt marsh. The 
operators of the farm state that they have 
sold celery in this city to the amount of 
$50 already this season. They have then 
shipped 2,600 crates to other markets and 
have averaged $1.50 a crate clear on every 
one they have shipped. This will show 
what a wonderfully profitable thing celery 
is when a good quality is grown. It is 
said by excellent judges that the celery 
grown on this old marsh land, which is 
very rich, possesses a flavor which is 
found in no other celery, and when once 
tasted is always desired again. It.is of 
extraordinary fineness.” 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Your subscriber, Mr. O. T. Springer, 
seems to be having trouble with canker 
worms. Young worms may be killed with 
Paris green, but when they get larger 
Paris green is not of much use. If “Bow- 
ker’s Disparene” is used at the rate of 
three pounds to fifty gallons of water, 
ninety or ninety-five per cent. of the worms 
can be killed in a short time. Disparene 
does not injure foliage, but will injure the 
worms.—H. A. B., West Liberty, O. 





“Well, Dicky, what do you think of 
your new little sister?’ “Huh! I don’t 
wonder it made ma sick when the doctor 
brought her that.”—Harper’s Bazar. 





PROMPT, Reliable, Responsible, Commis- 
sion Merchants. Batterson & Co., Buffald. 


SEEDLING PECANS WANTED. 


2,000 to 3,000 one or two years old, for grafting 
pu § 


FOR SALE. 
0,000 choicest Pecan Trees for orchards, pro- 
PR nuts 25 to 30 to lb.; thin shell and the finest 
uality. These pecans are hardy anywhere the hickory 
thrives, and our five year trees are in full bearing by 
using potash as fertilizer first year or two. Write 


ROSE DEW NURSERIES, Savannah, Ga- 
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CURE 


ted to all Sufferers from Dis- 
poner of the Kidneys and 
Bladder, Bright’s Disease, 
Rheumatism, Gravel, 
Pain in the Back, 


Dropsy, etc. 


of the Kidneys and Bladder 

_ SO eight’s Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel, 

in 10 the Back, Bladder Disorders, difficult 
Palo rrequent passing water, Dropsy, etc. 
or these diseases a Positive Specific Cure is 
oe din a new botanical discovery, the won- 
found eava-Kava Shrub, called by’ botanists, 
de piper methysticum, from the Ganges 
7 East India. It has the extraordinary 
wae of 1,200 hospital cures in 30 days. It 
reco directly’ on the Kidneys, and cures. by 
rining out of the Blood the poisonous Uric 
acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., which cause the 
qisease- : 

sor Edward 8. Fogg, the Hvangel- 

Prnstifies in the Christian Advocate that 
yt Kava-Kava Shtub cured him in one 

vot of severe Kidney and Bladder disease 
me many years’ standing. Hon. R, C. Wood, 
** Lowell, Ind., writes that in four weeks 
t was cured of Rheumatism, Kidney and 
Bladder disease, after ten years’ suffering. 
His pladder trouble was so great he had 

t up five to twelve times during the 
Rey. Thos. M. Owen, of West Paw- 
et, Vt, and others give similar testimony. 
\any ladies, Including Mrs. Lydia Valentine, 
vast Worcester, N. Y.; Mrs. Maria all, 
Ferry, Mich., also testify to Its wondeérfu 
curative powers in Kidney and other dis- 
orders peculiar to womanhood. 

Tha: you may judge of the value of this 
great Discorery_ for yourself, we will send 
sou one Large Case by mail Free, only ask- 
jng that when cured yourself you will recom- 
mend it te others. It is a Sure Specific and 

Address, The Church Kidney 
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=" No. 489 Fourth Avenue, 


Cure “ompany, 
New York City. 





TheFastest Grinder 


OF ALL SWEEP MILLS. 


team goes round once. Fully 
warranted in every respect. Sold 
direct to farmers. Circulars free. 


T. L. PHILLIPS, AURORA, ILL. 





EVAPORATORS. 


Best for farmers and general use, 
Different sizes. Send for lowest 
cash prices. Medal and diploma, 
Columbian E-rposition. Twenty-four years experience. 
No guess work, but practically the best in general use. 


D. STUTZMAN, 


Ligonier, Ind. 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


MARKET BASKETS 


Wire Stapled Berry 
Baskets. 
~y Send for Catalogue. 
S. L. GILLETTE, Kent, Ohio. 


ee eGe T73 
Beverly’s Five-Minute Cold Cure. 
Prevents taki contagious diseases, 


TAKE Price 25c. A.C. Beverly Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 
TRICKS 387 TRICKS BY MAIL, 10c.. Address, 

John G. Scheidler, Cleveland, Ohio, 

LI UOR and TOBACCO habit stopped instantly. 

Q New, easy method. ——— cases pre- 

ferred. Complete cure, $2. C. E. Miller, Defiance, O. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WO FINE ST. BERNARD BITCHES, six 
months old: full pedigree. Joseph M. 
Thomas, Berwyn, Pa. 


W ANTED—By steady, industrious, experi- 
enced man, position on fruit or poultry 
fea. P. H. Eyster, Box 3, McSherrystown, 
2 
































OR SALE—160 acres near small lake, good 
buildings, large orchards, $35 per acre; 

62 acres for $3,600; 20 acres for $600. Other 
bargains. Address Alden, Box 100, Lawrence, 
Mich. 


plore ENGLISH PHEASANTS FOR SALE 
with full instructions how to raise. 
Price $5.00 a pair. All letters must fnclude 
stamp. John Wilkinson, Box 23, 
ham, Mich, 


ARMERS, TEACHERS SCHOLARS— 
Everybody using a pencil delighted with 
our new ‘‘Detachabie Pencilholder.’’ Sample 
10ec. Agents wanted. National Specialty Co., 
Kennebunk, Me. 


IOOOBIRDS FOR SALE—All varieties— 
- Poultry and Pigeons, also Hares. 
Send for information and descriptive colored 
W-page book. Mailed for 10 cents. J. A. 
Bergey, Telford, Pa. 


OULTRY—500 pigeons wanted, apply en- 
- closing stamp. F. Sudow, Amityville, 
New York. Standard Poultry $1.25 each, 
Pheasants $5.00 each. Fantails (all colors) 
$1.50 pair. Pheasants exchanged. 
SINGLE AND WHITE, BROWN AND 
Buff Leghorns. Rose Comb, White Leg- 
horns, 75 cents to $1.00 each. Breeding 
cockerels cheap. Mr. and Mrs. 8S. Rider, 
Maryland, Otsego Co., New York. 





Birming- 

















N AMMOTH White Winter Seed Rye, noted 
4'1 for its productiveness both in grain and 
straw; awarded first prizes at several New 
York State and American Institute fairs. 
Also first at the Tennessee Centennial, _Mis- 
souri, Vermont and Massachusetts State 
fairs. Price $1 per bushel. Send for illus- 


tration, A sheaf of the Rye can now be seen 


The Hard to Please. 


There ain’t no er people on this bloom- 
in’ earth below; 

In the gee days o’ summer they’re hol- 

erin’ fer snow; 

An’ when the snow comes siftin’ through the 

winders of the sky, * 

They're — fer summer an” weather hot. 

an’ dry. 


It’s this way on the hilltop, it’s this way on 


the plain; 
are gittin’ dusty, good Lord, 


plai 
“The craps 
Pave’ down the rain! 


An” ben ge <q is fallin’ an’ weather's 
ookin’ rou 
onder if they'll drown us? We done 


had rain enough! 


There ain’t no Yampa) people, no matter 
what you do— 

No matter what good fortune, they growl a 

lifetime through; 

An’ —_ they leave. this country to seek the 

fin ot, ; 

Heaven won’t be cool enough fer them, an 


. lace too hot! 
ee see Atlanta Constitu- 


It’s ‘ 


—Frank L. Stanton, in 
tion. ¥ 


Tree Which Owns Itself. 





A magnificent oak tree at Athens, Ga., 
not only owns itself, but possesses other 
property. It was owned many years ago 
by Colonel W. H. Jackson, who, in his 
childhood, played around its massive 
trunk and in later years grew to love it 
almost as he would his own child. Fear- 
ing that after his death the old oak would 
fall into the hands of persons who would 
destroy it, he recorded a deed conveying 
to the tree “entire possession of itself and 
of all land within eight feet of it on all 


sides.” 





The Chemistry of Soil. 


“Undoubtedly one of the most wonderful 
discoveries of modern chemistry has to do 
with the soil,” says the Saturday Evening 
Post. “It-has been ascertained that the 
most barren land can be made rich simply 
by adding to it certain mineral elements 
which cost but little. On this basis it is 
estimated that the United States will be 
able eventually to maintain 500,000,000 
people—more than one-third of the present 
population of the world. It is merely a 
question of supplying the requisite quan- 
tities of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash. The last two are readily obtainable 
at small expense,, whereas the first may be 
supplied either by furnishing to the soil 
condensed nitrogen in the shape of slaugh- 
ter waste or nitrate of soda or by plant- 
ing clover, beans or peas, which have an 
affinity for nitrogen and obsorb it from the 
atmosphere. It is now known tuat nitro- 
gen is the most important plant food, and, 
inasmuch as this element composes four- 
fifths of the atmosphere, the question is 
merely to absorb it into the soil. It has 
also come to be understood that only two 
per cent. of the material of plants is de- 
rived from the soil, the remaining ninety- 
eight per cent. being drawn from the air 
and from water.”’—Scientific American. 





The Ordinary vs. Model Farmer's 
Garden. Pe 


What a difference there is in» farmers’ 
gardens. Passing through any section 
you please, the ordinary farmer’s garden 
is a forty by fifty foot affair joining the 
house, more often on the north than on 
the south side of it, obstructed from the 
genial warmth of the sun’s rays, and late, 
in consequence. One, in passing such a 
place late in spring, sees a bare spot just 
plowed, or perhaps partly smoothed, and 
here a plat four by six feet planted with 
lettuce, just.peeping through the ground, 
and there,a-similar plat of onions,-their 
green tops visible at a short distance, 
while a dozen bean-poles, with a. couple 
rows of sweet corn just appearing above 
the ground, show that that farmer means 
to have succotash anyway. The remainder 
of this ordinary garden is planted with a 
medium late potato. 

On the other hand, possibly, the garden 
of the next farmer, who is one of these 
wideawake, -go-ahead fellows who does 
everything at the proper time, will present 
a very different aspect. ; 

Laid out with a view for convenience, 
but not for closeness to the house, such 
a garden is a half, or perhaps a whole 
acre, with as much exposure to the south 
or southeast as possible, much longer than 
broad, planted in rows, not in hills or 
plats, arranged so that the cultivation is 
by horse power rather than by the some- 
what antiquated method of hoe work. You 
will notice it is arranged in three strips of 
about equal size, each strip a part of 4 
methodical three-year rotation. Strip 
number one is in root crops, next year to 
be planted with legumes, ete. Strip num- 
ber two planted with peas, beans, lettuce, 
etc., to be planted in clover next year, 
while strip number three is a fine ‘clover 
patch, to be plowed under and next year 
planted with root crops. This model gar- 
den has a variety of vegetables growing, 
many in different stages of growth, but 
not by any means backward. 

The owner of this garden intends to get 





at the Pan-American Papesion, Buffalo, 
N. Y. E. L. Clarkson, Tivoli, N. Y. 


the benefit’ of his ‘vegetables, when veg- 
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Green’s 
New Fall 


Catalog. 


You will not get it unless you send for it. ‘It is 


FREE TO ALL who apply for it. 


it is too 


valuable to send unless you want it. 
9444444-444-646464 


What is the difference between a good man and a bad man? Character, quality. 
What is the difference between a good tree and a bad tree? The answer is the same 


—character, quality. 


The character or quality of a tree -depends largely upon the soil and climate 


where grown. 


ROCHESTER TREES have long had an excellent reputation throughout 
the entire country. This is owing to the fact that Rochester is a most favorable 
locality. Last winter millions of trees were destroyed by severe freezing in nearly 
every state and territory, but Rochester trees escaped, the thermometer there reaching 
only 10,degrees below zero. Even tender peach buds were not injured at Rochester 
last winter. No fruit trees were injured in the slightest degree. 


We invite your attention to our large stock of apple trees, standard and’ dwarf 
pear trees, plum, cherry and peach trees, also to a large collection of small-fruit 
Plants of every kind desired for the garden or fruit farm, all in the best possible-con- 
dition, with ample roots and wood well matured. 


15,000-under-sized trees of all kinds at low prices. If you 
want them, write us. 





Our new, large catalogue will be sent free on application only. You won't 
get It if-you don’t send for It by Postal Card. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 


_ ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


etables are craved by the human system, i. 
e., early in the spring and summer. Small 
fruits occupy a portion of this garden 
along one of the longer sides; if we éx- 
amine it closely we will see two or three 
varieties of strawberries in the early stagé 
of fruiting, a score of gooseberry bushes 
properly pruned, as many fine currant 
bushes loaded with green fruit, with here 
and there one turning red. On the outer 
edge blackberries and raspberries trained 
to stakes or on racks to hold the canes 
upright. Here we have a picture of what 
nine out of ten farmers may easily have. 
Such a garden means many little comforts 
which cannot be obtained from an ordin- 
ary garden. It means an abundance of 
fruit in summer and plenty of it canned 
for winter. Vegetables from early in May 
until late in autumn, while in the winter 
stores of roots, cabbages, celery, etc., mean 
‘a variety instead of the usual monotonous 
hoiled pork and potatoes too often found 
on farmers’ tables. All the expense neces- 
sary for such a model garden is, if it be 
a half acre, which is sufficiently large for 
a family of five or six, about $10 for small 
fruits when originally planted and an 
annual expenditure of $2.50 to $3.00 for 
good seed. 

Fifteen or twenty loads of compost, con- 
sisting of barnyard scrapings, hen house 
cleanings and old sod allowed to stand for 
six months, occasionally stirred around by 
shovelling, put on a half acre, will, if done 
each year for a few years, make that half 
acre not only the richest spot on the farm, 
but when planted and in thorough cultiva- 
tion, the brightest spot, to which many a 
longing eye glances with pride. Not only 
the farmer’s family, but neighbors as well. 
With the necessary expense so little, why 
do not intelligent people have better gar- 
dens? Simply because the old method of 
hoeing by hand, weeding by hand and the 
methods of planting have been such as to 
discourage most farmers. If, however, a 
garden is planted as represented in this 
sketch, and horse power used in cultiva- 
tion, none of the old excuses should exist. 
I trust that some of those who read this 
may receive new light regarding what may 
be so near their own realization of home 
enjoyment, and next year, if not this, have 
a half-acre plat planted in rows and not 
in hills, and the many pleasures to be de- 
rived theref-om.—Howard M. Smith, in 
Practical Farmer. 





The York Imperial Apple. 


After about twenty years’ personal ex- 
perience with York Imperial, and a num- 
ber of years’ careful observation of its be- 
havior in different counties of the State, 
I am satisfied that it varies greatly, both 
as to eating and keeping qualities, accord- 
ing to the section where it it grown. It is 
not a good apple in the fall or early win- 
ter either for eating or cooking, but when 
grown in a location to which it is adapted, 
and kept in shallow bins in a cool cellar, 
or better yet, a cave, it comes out in the 
spring a fairly good apple for any pur- 
pose. It will stand up longer and bear 
more handling than any of the finer va- 
nieties, and coming when all of the strictly 
high-class varieties are out of the market, 
it sells well. For this reason the growers 
of Franklin, Adams, York and some parts 
of Cumberland County have found it very 
profitable—Rural New Yorker. 





Tree Planting in Cities. 


The city of Washington, D. C., has set a 
good example to American municipalities 
in the matter of tree planting. Within its 
limits there 2zre now no lers than 80,000 
shade trees, and it is unnecessary to dwell 
on the added beauty they lend to the place, 
Paris has an even greater number, and it 
is said that $60,000 are expended annually 
by the latter city in the care of them and 
the setting out of new ones. Hvery street 
of a certain width is entitled to a row of 
trees on either side, every street of a cer- 
tain greater width to a double row. The 
criticism has been made that the Paris 
method results in too great uniformity, 
but, as Charles Mulford Robinson, author 
of a new book, entitled “The Improvement 
of Towns and Cities,’ says, it will always 
be a question of taste between formalism 
and naturalism. The cities of Italy some- 
times go further than Paris in the direc- 
tion of formalism, trimming their trees to 
fantastic shapes. For us probably the 
best system is a happy medium between 
monotonous symmetry and the haphazard 
arrangement so much in vogue on this side 
of the Atlantic. 





Largest Ever Harvested. 


Chicago, Aug. 3.—The winter wheat 
crop of the West will be the heaviest in 
the history of the country, and will in 
great measure make up the loss sustained 
by farmers by the destruction of the corn 
crop by drought. 

To the drought directly is this immense 
wheat crop due. Winter wheat was being 
harvested when the drought struck Kan- 
sas and Missouri. And the weather which 
was so unfavorable to corn was ideal for 
the wheat harvest. 

In Kansas, which shows a falling off of 
27 per cent. from last year’s crop of corn, 
the winter wheat will amount to 
100,000,000 bushels, by far the greatest 
crop in history. And.the threshing re- 
ports show it to be better than ever be- 
fore. . 

There will be 25,000,000 bushels in 
Oklahoma. Missouri, where the less to 
corn has . been’ greatest, will have 
22,000,000 of wheat, and Nebraska, which 
up to three years ago never grew winter 
wheat at all, shows a return of 40,000,000 
bushels. 

In Iowa, Nebraska and South Dakota 
the harvest has been begun. In Minne- 
sota and North Dakota, where the great 
bulk of wheat is grown, the crop is almost 
ready to harvest, with every prospect of 
equalling the best records. 

The winter crop in these States, unless 
some disaster overtakes it, will certainly 
amount to 425,000,000 bushels, while the 
spring wheat crop will be, at a low esti- 
mate, 300,000,000 bushels, a total of 
725,000,000 bushels. 

When it is remembered that the high- 
est previous wheat crop in the United 
States was 675,000,000, th- record ’ for 
1898, the enormous gain in the production 
of the breadstuff within the last twelve 
months can be realized. 

As far as it is possible to estimate 
values thus far in advance of market 
prices, the farming communities will cer- 
tainly be better off this year than last, 
in spite of the damage done by the 
drought to the corn crop.—State Sentinel. 





A one-hundred and forty-acre vineyard 
of Niagaras in North Carolina, five years 
old, yielded this year sixteen carloads 
worth $30,000.—Farming Tribune. 





For the land’s sake use Bowker’s Fer- 
tilizers. ‘They enrich the earth. 





Position Wanted as Housekeeper. 


I am 52 years of age. I can do any 
kind of housework. I desire a_ position 
as housekeeper, where other servants are 
employed. In replying please state the 
size of your family and the wages you can 





afford to pay. Address. Green’s Fruit 
Grower, Rochester, N. Y. Letters be 
forwarded to me, 


x 
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questions than Prof. H. KE. Van Deman. 


I should like to know the cause and 
remedy for some trouble with a Diamond 
grape vine, whose leaves have turned yel- 
low and have a burned appearance at the 
edges.—L. H. W., Utah. 

Reply: Just wnat is the cause of the 
trouble with this vine is more than I can 
tell without seeing it, and I might not be 
able to do so if I could see it. There are 
several mysterious diseases that affect the 
grape and other kinds of vegetation. Thy- 
loxera is an insect that works on grape 
roots and it may be the cause of the trou- 
ble. There is a grape root borer that 
could be the cause. In California there is 
a bacteria! disease which has carried off 
whole vineyards, and it may be this. I 
would suggest that specimens of root and 
top and full statements be sent to the 
Agricultural college at Logan, Utah, where 
the matter will receive careful attention. 


Gentlemen: Will you kindly inform me 
of the best way to put up grapes so that 
they will keep?—John M. Bradley, Ohio. 

Reply: Grapes should be packed in 
shallow trays or small baskets and then 
put into cold storage. The temperature 
at which they are usually found to keep 
best is about thirty-five to forty degrees 
Fahrenheit. At the Pan-American Expo- 
sition there were Catawba grapes of the 
crop of 1900 on the tables in the New York 
exhibit until the middle of July, that had 
been kept in baskets in this way. Where 
it is not practicable to put grapes in cold 
storage, as is often the case, they can be 
kept well into the winter in a very dry 
and cool cellar. Some varieties are much 
better for this purpose than others and 
Catawba is one of the best, 


Dear Sir: Please answer briefly the ques- 
tion, What is a prune as distinct from an 
ordinary plum?—A. M. P., Ohio. 

Reply: The difference between a prune 
and an ordinary plum, as has been decided 
by some scientific pomologists, is, that a 
prune is a variety of plum having flesh of 
such a character that it will dry with the 
loss of very little water and make a prod- 
uct which is quite firm and fleshy. Those 
varieties of the plum family that are more 
largely composed of water and will not 
make a good article of dried fruit, that is, 
such as is firm and meaty, still retain the 
name of plums, 


Is Bing a black cherry, or if not what 
is it?—C. A. G. 

Reply: The Bing cherry is a new va- 
riety that originated in Oregon about ten 
years ago. It is very large in size, almost 
black in color, has very firm flesh which is 
red to the stone and is exceedingly rich 
and sweet in flavor. The tree seems to 
grow very well where the sweet cherries 
succeed and is well worth a general trial 
in those sections. 


What do you know of the Corsican 
strawberry? Is it a good one to grow for 
market? Is it good in flavor? How does 
the plant do in the field?—A. M. V., N. ¥. 

Reply: Among the large varieties of the 
strawberry shown at the Pan-American 
Exposition there were none that averaged 
larger than Corsican. While the size was 
all that is usually desired in a strawberry 
the form was quite regular and free from 
the contorted shapes which very large va- 
rieties usually have. As the plant is vig- 
‘orous and productive I believe the variety 
worthy of general trial, and it is likely 
to prove of value for either market or 
home use. There is no use to doubt the 
fact that the public wants a big straw- 
berry and if this one continues in favor 
as it has begun it may become one of our 
most popular kinds. 


Will Prof. Van Deman give the best 
method of making and preserving unfer- 
mented grape juice?—J. B. C., Pa. 


Reply: There are various ways of mak- 
ing grape juice. They may be divided 
into two general methods; one being to 
heat the grapes before pressing out the 
juice and the other to press it out and then 
heat and bottle it. By the first way 
it is quite necessary to pick the grapes 
off the stems, which is no small task. They 
should then be put into a porcelain kettle 
and brought almost to the boiling point 
and the whole mass strained through a 
coarse but strong cloth and the juice 
pressed out. Where a small quantity is 
to be made, as is often the case on a farm, 
the pressing can be done in a sack and 
between two clean sticks or narrow boards, 
but for large quantities a cider press is 
much more practicable. The juice should 
then be reheated to at least 150 degrees 
Fahrenheit and bottled at once. Some put 
some sugar in with the juice but this is 
not necessary, nor does it help in preserv- 
ing it from fermentation. By this method 
a dark and murky material is made be- 
cause it contains the coloring matter and 
acid: of the skins. A better way is to 
press the grapes cold. If there is to be 
only a small quantity made the grapes may 
be picked from the stems, and put in a 
sack and pressed in any way that is eon- 
venient. If five or ten gallons are to be 
made the grapes should be left in the 
cluster, care being taken to remove any 
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We have entered into an arrangement with our popular and well-known corre- 
spondent, Prof. H. E. Van Deman, by which the professor will be more often 
heard from through the columns of Green’s Fruit Grower. 

Our readers have many questions to ask regarding varieties of fruits, methods 
of culture, etc., and we do not know of any one better qualified to answer these 


rotten or dirty berries. A strong cloth 
should be put into the cage of a perfectly 
clean cider press and the grapes filled in 
and pressed. The stems do not give any 
disagreeable flavor to the juice nor do they 
absorb any material amount of it. The 
heavier the pressure the darker and less 


~delicately flavored will be the product; 


hence it is not well to press out all the 
juice that could be obtained. It is well to 
filter the juice through a quantity of ‘very 
clean sand, which has first been thor- 
oughly washed. Such a filter can be easily 
made by boring holes in the bottom of a 
big candy bucket, putting in a thin-layer 
of clean straw and then fill it half full of 
the sand. When the juice is ready. for 
heating a thermometer should be used to 
prevent getting it over 150 degrees Fahren- 
heit, as this temperature will kill au the 
germs of fermentation, and a higher one 
will cause considerable loss of the deli- 
cate flavor peculiar to the grape. Every 
vessel and implement used should be 
scrupulously clean and contact with iron 
or other metals should be avoided. Gran- 
ite or porcelain vessels are the proper kind 
to use. The bottling should be déne 
quickly and the corks inserted at once. 
The tops of the bottles should be dipped 
in melted sealing wax. No sugar or other 
ingredient should be put in the juice. If 
the work is well done there and the grapes 
well ripened there will be a cheap and 
wholesome product made which is as 
harmless as it is delicious. It may be kept 
for years in perfect condition. _ 


Prof. H. E. Van Deman 


I would like to ask what is the best com- 
mercial fertilizer for raspberries and 
strawberries on sandy soils? When and 
how should it be applied?—W. B. Young, 
M. D., Tennessee. 

Reply: A very good fertilizer for fruits 
of almost any kind is made by mixing 
200 pounds of muriate or sulphate of pot- 
ash (it is immaterial which), and 500 
pounds dissolved phosphate rock. This 
amount is*sufficient for one acre of land, 
but it should be repeated every two years 
or so. It should be applied broadcast.or 
with a drill and at almost any time of 
year. If applied in the fall there will be 
time for the manurial elements to become 
dissolved and available for the next year’s 
crop, but if delayed until the season of 
growth is at hand there will be much less 
opportunity for this to occur to a profitable 
degree. But it will be very beneficial to 
apply 200 pounds of nitrate of soda per 
acre at the time the growth is being made, 
because this is a kind of plant food that 
is greatly needed and the nitrogen in this 
form is very easily dissolved and may be 
lost if not taken up almost at once by the 
plants. 


$$ 
Coal Tar vs. Peach Borer. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Yor thirty or forty trees take five pounds 
of unslaked lime, five cents’ worth of beef 
suet, chopped fine; one pint of gas tar. 


Shake all together, apply with an old: 


broom while hot around the base and in 
the fork and rough places about the first 
of June.—A. J. S., Urbana, Ills. 





Spraying Experience. 


eee 


Mr. Edward Van Alstyne, of Columbia 
County, N. Y., is one of the most success- 
ful apple growers in that State.. He 
thinks his success is largely due to his 
thoroughness in spraying. At a farmers’ 
institute he said, in substance: “I had 
one year 100 barrels of wormy apples that 
were not marketable. This led me to con- 
sider the matter of spraying. I sprayed 
my trees the next year, but the benefit of 
the spraying was not very apparent until I 
sprayed them the second year. The next 
year after the second spraying there were 
but very few unmarketable apples. Many 
people spray one year and do not see the 
results they expected, and give it up, when 
if they would spray every year, and do 
the work thoroughly, they would find it 
profitable.”—Farm Journal. 





The micro-organisms causing pear blight 
are carried by insects early in the season 
from infected to healthy trees. As soon 
as infection shows, which will be on ter- 
minal shoots, it should be removed by cut- 
ting off the limb several inches below the 
affected parts. The orchard should be 
carefully inspected in the fall before the 
leaves turn and all blight removed.—Farm 


Journal. 





The girl with the biggest patrimony has 
the best chance for matrimony. 

A man wants everything he can get and 
a woman wants everything she can’t get. 





HOW TO DRAIN LAND PROFITABLY. 
On —— farm there is probably some land 
that could be made more productive by under- 
drainage. Properly drained land can always be 
worked earlier, and more profitably. The best 
and most econ- 


book, ** Benetits of Drainage and How to Drain,” 
wich is sent Free a N H. JACKSON, 102 


8rd Ave., Albany, N. 
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TREES AND PLANTS 


Free from Scale. 


New and Choice Varieties. - 


Blackberries, Strawberries, Raspberries... 
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In the Heart of the Woods. 


Such beautiful things in the heart of the 
woods! 
Flowers and ferns, and the soft green 
moss! 
Such love of the birds, in the solitudes 
Where the swift wings glance and the tree- 
tops toss; . 
Spaces of silence, swept with song, 
Which nobody hears but the God above; 
Spaces where myriad creatures throng, 
Sunning themselves in His guarding love. 


Such safety and peace in the heart of the 


woods, ; 
Far from the city’s dust and din, 
Where passion nor hate of man intrudes, 
Nor fashion nor folly has entered in. 
Deeper than hunter’s trail hath gone, 
Glimmers the tarn where the wild deer 


drink; 
And fearless and free comes the gentle fawn 
To look at herself o’er the grassy brink. 
—Margaret BE. Sangster. 





“Now Hug Me.” 


Colonel Lovell H. Jerome, who has 
broad shoulders and a deep chest and who 
stands six feet flat in his stocking feet, 
was riding uptown in a Fifth avenue stage 
last evening with a party of friends. They 
got into the stage at Tenth street and it 
was some time before any more passengers 
got aboard. Then a young woman took a 
séat and soon after several other passen- 
gers clambered in, Among them was a 
man dressed in the latest fashion. He sat 
down next to the young woman and put 
his arm on the back of the seat so that it 
rested on her shoulders. Then he moved 
along so that he was sitting very close to 
her—much closer than there was any need 
and very evidently much closer than she 
wished. Colonel Jerome rose and walked 
to the young woman. 

“Won't you take my seat?” he asked, 
taking off his hat. 

“Thank you, I will,” she said. 

The exchange was made and the colonel 
sat down on the seat that she had left. 
Part of him sat on the young man and 
not very gently. 

“Now, young man,” said Colonel Jerome 
in his most agreeable tone, “you can hug 
me for a while.”’—New York Sun. 





Partridges. 


I notice an article in the Practical 
Farmer from a North Carolina correspond- 
ent telling how to raise partridges. I want 
to give you a little further information 
upon the subject that he may not have 
found out yet or forgot to mention. When 
I was a boy (40 years ago) these birds 
were very numerous; they could be found 
almost anywhere, and it was nothing un- 
usual to see a negro with a gallon of 
eggs that he would find in his rambles 
on the farm. In those days the farms 
were large. and furnished fine feeding 
grounds for them, but since the farms are 
so much reduced in size and the freed- 
man has turned huntsman, they are about 
to be exterminated. It was very common 
to see young partridges along with a hen 
and chickens, and often partridges and 
guineas raised together would lay in the 
same nest. When young they would be 
very tame; have sgen them come into the 
house and remain around the house 
and barnyard all winter; but about 
the first of May, when the birds go into 
actual business, and some old fellow 
calls for “Bob White”’—well you.are out 
of partridges—they are gone and you can’t 
see but what they are as wild as if they 











had been raised in the fields. Probably. 
this “Tarheel” has not kept his birds long 
enough ‘to find out, but if he will hold on 
until the spring I don’t say he will know 
what has become of them, but he will not 
have any partridges. It is the same way 
with wild turkeys. Have often known the 
eggs of wild ones to be hatched under a 
chicken hen and raised in the yard wit 
chickens, and they would appear as tame 
as the chickens, but when mating time 
comes it is good-bye turkey, you will never 
see him again—W. H. Turrentine, in 
Practical Farmer, Burlington, N. C. 





Cheap Steel and Property. 


The influence of our steel-making cas 
pacity upon development at home must 
be marvelous, for the nation which makes 
the cheapest steel has the other nations 
at its feet as far as manufacturing is con- 
cerned in most of its branches. The cheap- 
est steel means the cheapest ships, the 
cheapest machinery, the cheapest thousand 
and one articles of which steel is the base, 
We are on the eve of a development of the 
manufacturing powers of the republic, such 
_ _ world has never seen.—Hvening 

ost. 





An Eagle that Fishes in a City. 


A handsome bald eagle: spends two of 
three hours every morning catching - fish’ 
at a Place within the city limits, in plain 
view of the passengers on a trolley car 
line. He perches on an oak tree near tha 
shore of a lake in which carp and catfish 
are plentiful. When his “eagle eye” 
espies a fish in the shallow water near 
the shore, down he swoops, and, seizing 
the fish in his talons, flies back to the 
tree, where he eats, and then watches for 
another victim. The bird of freedom has 
chosen the position well, as the tree ig 
on the extreme end of a long peninsula, 
which no one can approach without ‘being 
visible for half a mile—Portland Ores-~ 
gonian, 





What Will the End Be? 


Half a century ago, more or less, somes 
body attempted to define bigness. Hig 
definition ran somewhat as follows: 

_ If all the trees were one tree, what @ 
big tree that would be! 

If all the houses were one house, what @ 
big house that would be! 

If all the States were one State, what @ 
big State that would be! 

And if all the Yankees were one Yans 
kee, what a long Yankee that would be! 

It the genius who invented these step- 
ping stones for the imagination in hig 
efforts to reach out toward infinity had 
lived in our day he might have illustrated 
his thought quite as effectively with a supe ~ 


position which has the great advantage df ~ f 


being apparently not altogether impossible 
of realization: If all the Trusts were ond 
Trust, what a big Trust that would be! 





Young Men Worth Writing To, 


“I have written unto you, young men, 
because ye are strong.” 

That has a good, sound, healthy tond 
to it, hasn’t it? asks William A. Marting*® 
in New York Witness. 

Youth is the time ‘of strength, or ought ~ * 
to be. It is the period of azgressive en4 
thusiasm. 

In youth the fires of life 
if not always wisely. 

In youth, Hope aflame, “stands tip-to@ 
on the breezy mountain top”; nothing ap< 
pears to be too hard to accomplish; noth- 
ing daunts; everything can be conquered, 

Difficulties simply sharpen the sword 
and whet the appetite. In theory at least 
there is “in the bright lexicon of youth no 
such word as fail.” 


burn brightly «* 


Youth takes risks; isn’t halted by obs-- 
stacles; glories in dangers; courts storm@ ” 
and loves to battle with tempests of op< 
position. 

Youth often jumps first and finds oug =) 
afterwards where it has landed. 

Youth doesn’t fear; it has no need t@ 
whistle as it passes through the grave 
yard; ghosts are not factors. 

They must have been a fine set of younge | 
fellows to whom the relator of Patmo: 


could write, “Because ye are strong.” “Al™s 


set of young fello~s they must have been & 
of whom he had great hopes. > a ae 


fy at 


Nothing flatters a fool so much as asks = 
ing his advice. . > 








PROMPT, Reliable, Responsible, Commis: 
sion Merchants. Batterson & Co,, Bateike 








RHEUMATISM. 


Nine years ago I was attacked by muscular and i 
flammatory rheumatism, loathed: as those who have 
it know, for over three years, 

. Finally I a Te 


found oar taken ag 
hae not 8 aay Pome it t 
daa ; effects 
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WRITE FOR OUR 


Nindmill Book = 





You can’t buy a windmill wisely until you read our book. 


It is a book of 40 pages, with 125 pictures, telling in a delightful 
, Way just what you want to know. 


Its writer knows more about windmills than any other man in 
Sthe world. The book is free; let us send it. 


To get the wrong windmill is a pretty costly mistake—a mistake from which no guaranty can protect you. 

You cannot tell whether a windmill is good or bad until you set it up, and setting up is expensive, 

' Suppose you find then that it isn’t right; that it requires a high wind; that it is going to stand still about 

\ half the time when you want it to work. 
You can't return it without taking it down. The cost of erecting and removing it is more than the cost of the 

Zewindmill. This book avoids that for you. It will make you wise on windmills, so you can’t make a mistake. 


Of course the book tells about Aermotors. 


We know that a man who reads it will buy no other windmill. That is why we publish the book. 
" But it tells only the truth. It makes you a capable buyer. And when you know what you should know 
4 about windmills, you will know you need the Aermotor. 


you if you choose. 


ABOUT AERMOTORS 


THEY ARE CHEAP 


Twelve years ago the writer of this book made the first Aermotor. He made it after 5,000 exact experi- 
ments with 165 different wheels. He had spent a year and a fortune in getting a wind-wheel right. 

The first Aermotor was ten times better than the best windmill before it. It required but a third as much 

, wind, Even a zephyr would run it. 


This man kept on making improvements until he had covered the Aermotor with 55 patents. 
Then he introduced the steel tower. 
He invented machinery to make Aermotors cheaply. One machine alone does the work of fifty men, 
He cut the cost of wind power to one-sixth what it was when he started. The saving is yours, 


One result is that an Aermotor costs you less than any other windmill worth putting up. It has 55 
important, patented features that no other windmill has. 
wind-wheels stand still. It will outlast any other windmill, and some of them two and three times over. 


CONTROLS THE WORLD’S TRADE 


Twelve years ago all the windmill trade of the world belonged to others. Now more Aermotors are sold 
than of all other windmills combimed. Six men out of each ten who buy windmills buy Aermotors. The 
other four would buy Aermotors, too, if they knew them. 

No man will knowingly pay more than Aermotor prices for a windmill not half so good. That is why we 
ask you to send for this book. We don't ask you to buy direct. We will refer you to our local dealer near 
But write here for the book. 
Don't buy a windmill without knowing what a windmill should do. Write now, lest you forget. Address 


AERMOTOR GOo., 1224 Twelfth Street, CHICAGO 


We have another book about Power Aermotcrs for doing all sorts of work — for grinding, for sawing, for 
cutting feed, shelling corn and running many kinds of machinery. This book is free, too. Also a book about 
Pumps, Tanks, Substructures, Pipes, Fittings and all sorts of Water Supply Goods. We make 160 tons of Piping 
daily. Our plant occupies more than 80 acres. This is considered a pretty good sized farm in New England. 
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It has a wind-wheel which runs when all other 








just throw your patronage this way. But 
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Be Failure Mine. 





Be failure mine, not fame; 
Let not the ignorant, applauding crowd 
With coarse Hosannas loud 
Worse than the carping critic’s venal blame, 
Miout my dishonored name. 

alone know the-goal I strive to win, 

iow strait. the gate, how few may enter in. 
Brief is our road, evil and few our days, 
Spare then the insult of unworthy praise. 

—Sir Lewis Morris, in ttide. 





Give Everybody a Chance. 





Emerson’s dictum that we should treat 
Bvery one as if he were all he ought to be 
is an excellent rule to practice in daily 
life. It is human nature to rise to the 
level that is expected of it. It is not nec- 
essary’ to waste time upon uncongenial 
people unless you are bound to them by 
strong family ties; but it is important that 
all with whom you’ come in contact be 
studied with the desire on your part to 
give credit for all that is good in them, 
and that nothing in their outward circum- 
stances or appearance be allowed to preju- 
dice you against them.—Woman’s Home 
Companion. 





Prunes Better Than Candy. 





‘Americans recognize California as the 
greatest fruit producing region of the 
world, although they were not the first to 
see the great future of the State-in this 
respect. The healthfulness of fruit has 
been emphasized by the palatable quality 
of the - home grown article placed on the 
‘American market. The California prune 
has won its way to favor in this country 
against the French prune. It is larger 
and more delicious, and it also has the ad- 
vantage of natural and entirely healthful 
processes in its preparation and not cloy- 
ing like candy and it is bound to come in 
favor as a substitute for the sweets among 
parents who love to see a ruddy glow on 
the faces of their children.—Leslie’s 
Weekly. 





_Blasts from Ram’s Horn. 





You cannot kick and haul at the same 
time. 

A light tongue often makes a heavy 
heart. ~ 

We are disciplined to prayer by our dis- 
tresses. 

No church can be strengthened by the 
absent treatment. 

Sound doctrine does not depend on the 
volume of sound. 

Preaching without life will only result 
fn living without practiee. 

You can never rule with profit till you 
have learned to submit with patience. 

The impression that truth makes on you 
may be measured by your expression of it. 

Many are willing to offer bullocks to the 
(Lord provided they can keep the meat and 
hide: 
A man’s interest in the church ‘will de- 
nd on the amount of principle he has 
it. 
Some Christians imagine that they prove 
selves to be of the tree of life by 


r bark. 








-. Strawberries and Gout. 





A writer in nature speaks of the cruel 
ai tyranny which banishes the straw- 

) erry from ,the diet of the gouty, and 
_ quotes what Linnaeus had to say about 
- tthe curative properties of this delightful 
€ruit. The great naturalist was persuaded 
‘to take strawberries during a severe attack 
‘of sciitica, with the result that sweet sleep 
nsued,_and .when, he.awoke, the paip had 
nsibbly. subsided... On’ the’ next day he 
stra’ as possible, and 

win, the pain was 
| he was able to 1 
is rettirned at ‘the 
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bidden to the gouty by some authorities, 
‘by others they are permitted, the fruit be- 
ing regarded as a useful food for such 
persons on account of its richness in the 
salts of potash, soda and lime and its 
cooling, diuretic and laxative qualities. The 
analysis of the strawberry shows it to be 
particularly rich in sodium gealts, and in 
spite of the high percentage of water this 
fruit excels all other common fruit in the 
amount of mineral salts. The chemistry 
of the strawberry, therefore, would teach 
that this fruit, is-likely to’be beneficial in 
gouty states. 





The Advertised Article. 





That advertising is necessary to success 
is recognized by retail dealers, one of 
whom has expressed himself thus: “I want 
to sell advertised articles in my stores and 
I am not going out of my way to sell 
other things at an effort. When a new 
article is advertised people call for it and 
I am forced to keep it.’’—Philadelphia 
Record. 





How to Make Concrete. 





In making concréte by hand the sand 
should be first spréad out and then the 
amount of eement decided upon should be 
added. These two ingredients are then to 
be mixed together dry, and then the requi- 
site amount of water is to be added. The 
concrete stone which has been moistened 
is then to be thrown into the bed and the 
whole amount thoroughly mixed together 
three or four times, when the concrete 1s 
ready for use. 

It should be remembered that even with 
the same amount of water necessary ‘to 
make a mortar of the given stiffness, the 
mortar varies with the temperature and 
degree of moisture in the air and the dry- 
ness of the sand. If great strength is re- 
quired, only enough water should be used 
to make the mortar resemble damp earth, 
and this, when properly rammed in thin 
layers, will show a little moisture on its 
surface. 

For making concrete: one barrel Port- 
land cement, two barrels clean, sharp sand, 
six barrels broken stone or hard burned 
brick or gravel ‘will yield about twenty 
cubic feet. 

Concrete or natural hydraulic cement, 
such as Rosendale or Union may be made 
as follows: one barrel hydraulic cement, 
two barrels sharp sand, four barrels 
broken stone.—Park and Cemetery. 





“Soldiers don’t get to particularly close 
quarters with the enemy nowadays. They 
squat as small as possible behind rocks or 
field-works half a-mile to a mile or so 
apart, with about half an inch of scalp 
appearing above the shelter-line, and squirt 
hypodermic injections of lead at each 
other. The ambulance doctor does the 
probing, not the bayonet.” 





It is claimed that New Yorkers eat 
2,160,000 eggs every day. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the United States pro- 
duces ten trillion eggs yearly, we import 
over fifteen million dozen annually from 
Canada, Spain, Italy and even China to 
help fill the demand. 





Green’s Fruit Grower has numerous 
readers in every State in the Union—many 
of them need a household remedy to ban- 
ish aches and pains. We.wish to acquaint 
them: all with the best one ever sold. For 
neuralgia, catarrhal headache, lame back, 
éart ache, severe cold-in head and chest; 
jn short, the best internal and external 
‘remedy for old and young to banish pain. 
A sample bottle of Hindoo Oil will be sent 
to you post-paid for ten cents. Regular 
size fifty cents. ‘Try’ it. Address Volk 
.Remedy Co., Box 108, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mention Green’s Fruit’ Grower. 








‘Sow Pansy Seed Now, Don’t Pat it Of. 


Be 


San Jose Scale. 





The. photograph of an apple orchard in 
Center Moriches, Long Island, is published 
in the Brooklyn Eagle for the purpose of 
showing the ravages of the San Jose scale. 
There is not a leaf left on the trees. 
Chester Youngs, of the State Department 
of Agriculture, says that protection can be 
secured by spraying the trees twice a year, 
beginning now with a fifteen per cent. 
solution of kerosene in water, and in 
March next with a forty per cent. solu- 
tion of crude petroleum: 





Farms are Getting Smaller. 





The basic industry of this country is 
agriculture. In 1890 there were 4,564,641 
farms in the country. There are to-day 
5,700,000 and over, showing an increase in 
ten years of nearly one million one hun- 
dred and forty thousand farms. This in- 
crease has arisen from two causes—the 
settlement of government lands and the 
division of great farms. We used to be 
told, ten or fifteen years ago, that the 
farms. were being consolidated and that 
the bonanza farm would be that of the 
future. On the contrary, since 1850, there 
has been a constant decrease in the aver- 
age size of farms; in that year it was 203 
acres; in 1890 it was 137 acres.—World’s 
Work. 





This Year’s Fruit. 


Many fruits ought to be of unusually 
fine quality this year, even though the 
average size may be small. As a. general 
rule, hot sunshine and little moisture in 
the air favor the growth of the sweetest 
and most highly flavored melons, peaches, 
plums and pears. Heat makes sugar and 
drouth concentrates the strength and juices 
of fruit. Some of our finest fruits come 
from climates more nearly tropical than 
that of the greater part of the United 
States, and in a very hot, dry summer, 
such as this, the peach, for instance, gets 
nearer to its old environment in Persia 
than it does in cool and comfortable years. 
Melons, also, do best in those parts of the 
world where clouded skies are rare in the 
warmest months and moisture must be ob- 
tained by irrigation. So the fruit crop of 
1901 ought to be as good in quality as it 
may be scanty in quantity, if the, predic- 
tions.of croakers are to, be verified.—Cleve- 
land Leader. 








Nourishment in Nuts. 





. Considerable interesting and valuable 
data relating to the value of nuts in die- 
taries has been brought together in a re- 
cent government bulletin. The conclusions 
to be drawn from this matter hardly sus- 
tain the exaggerated claims in regard to 
the usefulness of nuts as articles of food. 
They are unique in the proportion of their 
assimilable contents. They are extremely 
high in percentage of fat, running up as 
high as 71 per cent. in the case of English 
walnuts, with a minimum of 37 and 38 
per cent, in the case of acorns and pea- 
nuts—that is, if chestnuts be excepted, 
as they average only 6 or 7 per cent. An- 
other characteristic in nuts is the very 
small water content, averaging only 5 to 6 
per cent., while, except cereals, the bulk 
of most food products, such as vegetables 
and meats, consists of water—beefsteak 
containing 60 per cent., and potatoes 
nearly 80 per cent. Protein, the chief food 
constituent of beefsteak, in the proportion 
of from 15 to 25 per cent., together with 
carbohydrates or starches, in a somewhat 


‘smaller proportion, make up the food ele- 


ment of nuts. ~ 
Considering the edible portion of, all the 
nuts, either as dessert nuts or~ between 
meals or embodied in confectionery, it is 
apparent that they represent very .concen- 
ted.foods. For this reason they are un- 
suieabies ‘for. consumption, .either..in large 





uantities or by themselves, except in the 
ets of disease-stricken individuals. As 


to the altitude of the mountain. 


top of the mountain a period of intense 
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regards their indigestibility the consensus 
of opinion is that they are difficult of di- 
gestion, and this ‘condition is only made 
worse by ‘the common practice of over- 
taxing the digestive organs by eating nuts 
for dessert when the stomach has already 
had a sufficiency. There is a widespread 
belief that salt adds to the digestion of 
nuts, and experience appears to bear: out 
this opinion.—Washington Star. 





i The Two Periods. | 


“After all,” said the Old Codger, in ‘his 
usual acrid way, “I kinder think that, 
instead of there bein’ seven ages of man, 
as Shakespeare contended, there are only 
two—before he is married, and afterwards. 
During the first period he puts in the most 
of his time trying to make the lady think 
he is a devil of a feller; and during the 
second, he spends still more of it in en- 
deavorin’ to convince her that he ain’t.” 
—Puck. 








Cost of Meat and Butter. 





The same feed which is required for 
producing one pound of butter will make 
two pounds of gain on the steer. The 
Minnesota Experiment Station found that 
100. pounds of grain mixture with an 
equal amount of hay and roots fed to 
four steers produced 24.19 pounds of gain 
and an equal amount of the same food 
fed to four cows produced 12.04 pounds 
of butter. The type is not of so much 
significance with the steer as with the 
dairy cow, for the reason that a steer not 
of good type may be a large feeder and a 
good digester and convert all the food 
taken over his own maintenance into 
gain, while a cow not of the dairy type 
has the alternative of converting food 
either into milk or gain, and she may 
choose the latter when the owner wants 
only the former. 





Don’t Be a Knocker. 





If your neighbor is prosperous, let him 
prosper. Don’t grunt, growl or grumble. 
Say a good word for him and le° it gO at 
that. Don’t be a knocker. No man is the 
whole show. If you see the city moving 
along nicely, feel good about it. Help 
things along. Shove a little. Push. Try 
and get some benefit yourself. Don’t waste 
your time feeling sore because some fellow 
has a little more sand and sense than you 
have. Do a little hustling yourself. Don’t 
be a knocker. If you can say a good word, 
say it like a prince. If you are full of bile 
and disposed to say something mean keep 
your mouth shut. Don’t be a knocker. No 
man ever got rich or happy minding every- 
body’s business but his own. No man ever 
helped himself permanently by knocking 
his neighbor down. Give up a kind word. 
Give it literally. It won’t cost you a cent 
and you may want one yourself some day. |, 
Some had thousands one year and the next 
they were without the price of a shave. 
So don’t be a knocker. You can’t afford it. 
It won’t pay. There is nothing in it. If 
you want to throw something at somebody, 


don’t throw brickbats or mud. Don’t be a 
knocker. You will get there just the 
same.”—Columbus Despatch. 





The Manure Heap. 





Just at this time. the manure from the 
horse stables is often allowec to accumu- 
late in the barnyard, and here it is very 
liable to conie into violent heat. Warm 
weather and absence of rain cause it to 
become “fire-fanged,” and thus to lose 
much of its value. A writer in Country 
Gentleman says: “an excellent plan to 
preserve manure, is to mix a pound daiiy 
of kainit with the droppings of a horse, 
sow or six hogs, and so compost that a 
gentle warmth only will be produced. Thus 
treated, the potash of tho kainit. will com- 
bine with the ammonia of the manure and 
form ‘saltpetre, which will increase the 
value of the manure much beyond the cost 
of the kainit. The stable should be 
cleaned out daily; if inconvenient to clean 
out so often, it should be done at least 
once a week, and the proper quantity. of 
kainit added. The above is the only known 
plan by which stable, or the other manures 
named, can be practically benefited by 
composting. Before spreading the manure, 
it would be well to add:a pound of acid 
phosphate for each two pounds of kainit 
that may have been used; these two ele- 
ments will correct the excess of nitrogen 
in the manure, thus forming a _ well- 
balanced manure. If impracticable to com- 
post, as above, the manure should be 
carted direct from the stable to the field, 
properly applied and plowed under, prefer- 
ably being mixed with the soil. All the 
elements of fertility will thus be retained, 
and in addition thereto important mechan- 
ical action will be produced.” 





Power of Vesuvius. 





On May 9th Professor Mattencci ob- 
served a block of unusual size rising above 
the top of the crater. He happened to 
have his watch in hand and. found that the 
projectile was in the air above Vesuvius 
seventeen seconds before it reached terra 
firma on the slope of the mountain. He 
ascertained later that it measured about 
twelve cubic meters and that its weight 
was approximately thirty tons. When it 
reached the earth it was traveling at the 
rate of about three hundred feet a second. 
It has been estimated that the force which 
propelled this mass of rock high into the 
air was equal to 607,995 horse-rower. The 
volume of the solid material which was 
ejected from the crater during the ex- 
plosive period of April and May is esti- 
mated at about 500,000 cubic meters; and 
in that time about thirty feet were added 
On the 
last day of the scientist’s sojourn upon the 


violence succeeded a few hours of com- 


there was the president. 


“a very proper sentiment, my man. 
can’t,” he goes on, coming round by the 
door, “be too particular about avoiding 





A Burglar’s Neat Job. 





BY ONE OF “THE PROFESSION.” 


My profession isn’t a popular one. There 
is considerable prejudice against it. I 
don’t myself think it’s much worse than 
& good many others. However, that’s 
nothing to do with my story. Some years 
ago me and the gentleman who was at 
that time connected with me in Lusiness 
—he’s met with reverses since then, and 
at present isn’t able to go out—was look- 
ing around for a job, being at that time 
rather hard up, as you might say. We 
struck a small country town—I ain’t 
a-goin’ to give it away by telling where 
it was, or what the name of it was. There 
was one bank there; the president was a 
rich old duffer; owned the mills, owned 
the bank, owned most of the town. There 
wasn’t no other officer but the cashier, and 
they had a boy, who used to sweep out 
and run of <~rands. ’ 

The bank was on the main street, pretty 
well up at one end of it—nice, snug place, 
on the corner of a cross street, with noth- 
ing very near it. We took our observa- 
tions, and found there wasn’t no trouble 
at all about it. There was an old watch- 
man that walked up and down the street 
nights, when he didn’t fall asleep and for- 
get it. The vault had two doors; the out- 
side one was chilled iron, and had a three 
wheel combination lock; the inner door 
wasn’t no door at all; you could kick it 
open. It didn’t pretend to be nothing but 
fireproof, and it wasn’t even that. The 
first thing we done, of course, was to fit 
a key to the outside door. As the lock 
on the outside door was an old fashioned 
Bacon lock, any gentleman in my profes- 
sion who chances to read this article will 
know just how easy that job was, and 
how we done it. I may say here that the 
gentlemen in my line of business, having 
at/times.a good deal of leisure on their 
hands, do considerable reading, and are 
particularly fond of a neat bit of writing. 
In fact, in the way of literature, I have 
found among ’em—however, this being di- 
gression, I drop it, and go on with the 
main job again. 

This was our plan: After the key was 
fitted I was to go into the bank, and Jim 
—that wasn’t his name, of course, but let 
it pass—was to keep watch on the outside. 
When any one passed he was to tip me a 
whistle, and then I doused the glim and 
lay low; after they got by, I goes on 
again. Simple and @asy, you see. Well, 
the night as we selected the president hap- 
pened to be out of town; gone down to 
the city, as he often did. I got inside all 
right, with a slide lantern, a breast drill, 
a small steel jimmy, a bunch of skeleton 
keys and a green baize bag, to stow the 
swag. I fixed my light and rigged my 
breast drill, and got to work on the door 
right over the lock. 

Probably a great many of your readers 
are not so well posted as me about bank 
locks, and I may say for them that a 
three wheel combination lock has three 
wheels in it, and a slot in each wheel. In 
order to unlock the door, you have to get 
the three slots opposite to each other at 
the top of the lock. Of course, if you know 
the number the lock is set on you can do 
this; but if you don’t you have to depend 
on your ingenuity. There is in each of 
these wheels a small hole, through which 
you can put a wire through the back of 
the lock when you change the combina- 
tion. Now, if you can bore a hole through 
the door and pick up those wheels by run- 
ning a wire through those holes, why, you 
can open the door. I hope I make myself 
clear. I was boring that hole. The door 
was chilled iron; about the neatest stuff 
I ever worked on. I went on steady 
enough; only stopped when Jim—which, as 
I said, wasn’t his real name—whistled out- 
side, and the watchman toddled by. By 
and by, when I’d got pretty near through, 
I heard Jim—so to speak—whistle again. 
I stopped, and prétty soon I heard foot- 


steps outside, and I’m blowed if they didn’t 


come right up the bank steps and I heard 
a key in the lock. I was so dumfound- 
ered when I heard that that you could 
have slipped the bracelets right on me. 
I picked up my lantern, and I’ll be hanged 
if I didn’t let the slide slip down and 
throw the light right onto the door, and 
Instead of. call- 
ing for help, as [ supposed he would, he 


took a step inside the door, and shaded 


his eyes with his hand and looked at me. 
I knowed I ought to knock him down and 
cut out, but I’m blest if I could, I was 
that surprised. 

“Who are you?” says he. 

“Who are you?” says I, thinking that 


was an innocent remark as he commenced 
it, and a-trying all the time to collect my- 


self. 
“I’m president of the bank,” says: he, 


kinder short; “something the matter with 


the, lock?” 
By George! the idea came to me then. 
“Yes, sir,” says I, touching my cap; 


“Mr. Jennings, he telegraphed this morn- 
ing as the lock was out of order and he 
couldn’t get in and I’m come on to open 
it for him.” 


' “J told Jennings a week ago,” says he, 
“that he ought to get that lock fixed. 


Where is he?” 


“He’s been a-writing letters, and he’s 


gone up to his house to get another letter 
he wanted for to answer.” 


“Well, why don’t you go right on?” 


says he. 


“T’ve got almost through,” says I, “and 


I didn’t want to finish up and open the 
vault till there was somebody here.” 


“That’s very creditable to you,” says he; 
You 


parative calm. The explosions in the 
erater were of great frequency, 


thing that was going on. 
all around him. Myriads of smal 


all around. Nobody knows how 





they are known only to himself. 
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and the 


geologist had the hardihood to see every- 
One extraordin- 
ary explosion caused a rain of fragments 


l bits of 


rock and red-hot fragments of scoriae fell 


he had 


the good luck to escape, for his entire out- 
fit of baggage was destroyed excepting his 
This instrument and its owner 


camera. 
were all that escaped without a scratch. 
—N. Y. Sun. 


A man soon forgets his faults when 
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the very suspicion of evil.’ 

“No, sir,” says I, kinder modest like. 
“What do you suppose is the matter 
with the lock?” says he. 

“TI don’t rightly know yet,” says I; “but 
I rather think it’s a little wore on ac- 
count of not being oiled enough. These 
’ere locks ought to be oiled about once 
a year.” 

“Well,” says he, “you might as well go 
right on, now I’m here; I will stay till 
Jennings comes. Can’t I help you—hold 
your lantern, or something of that sort?” 
The thought came to. me like a flash, and 
I turned around and says: ' 

“How do I know you're the president? 
I ain’t ever seen you afore, and you may 
be a-trying to crack this bank, for all 


“That’s a very proper inquiry, my man,” 
says he, “and shows a most remarkable 
degree of discretion. I confess that I 
should not have thought of the position 
in which-I was placing you. However, 
I can easily convince you that it’s all 
right. Do you know what the president’s 
name is?’’ ; 

» “No, :I don’t,” says I, sorter surly. 
“Well, you'll find it on that bill,” said 
| he, taking a bill out of his pocket; “and 
you see the samé name on these letters,” 
and he took some letters from his coat. 
I suppose I ought to have gone right on 
then, but I was beginning to feel. inter- 
ested in making him prove who he was, 
po I says: 





“You might have got them letters to 
put up a job‘on me.” 

“You’re a very honest man,” says he; 
“one among a thousand. Don’t think 
I’m at all offended at your persistence. 
No, my good fellow, I like it, I like it,” 
and he laid his hand on my shoulder. 
“Now, here,” says he, taking a bundle out 
of his pocket, “is a package of $10,000 in 
bonds. A burglar wouldn’t be apt to carry 
those around with him, would he? [I 
bought them in the city yesterday and I 
stopped here to-night on my way home 
to place them in the vault, and, I may add 
that your simple and manly honesty has so 
touched me that I would willingly leave 
them in your hands for safe keeping. You 
needn’t blush at my praise.” 

I suppose I did turn sorter red when I[ 
see them bonds. 

“Are you satisfied now?” says he. 

I told him I was, thoroughly, and so I 
was. So I picked up my drill again, and 
gave him the lantern to hold, so that I 
could see the door. I heard Jim, as I call 
him, outside once or twice, and I like to 
have burst out laughing, thinking how he 
must be wondering what was going on 
inside.’ I worked away, and kept explain- 
ing to him what I was a-trying to do. He 
was very much interested in mechanics, 
he said, and he knowed as I was a man 
as was up in my business by the way I 
went to work. He asked me about what 
wages I got, and how I liked my business, 
and said he took quite a fancy to me. I 
turned round once in a while and looked 
at him a-setting up there as solemn as a 
biled owl, with my dark lantern in his 
blessed hand, and I’m blamed if I didn’t 
think I should have to holler right out. 

I got through the lock pretty soon, and 
put in my wire and opened it. Then he 
took hold of the door and opened the vault. 

“T’ll put my bonds in,” says he, ‘“‘and go 
home. You can lock up and wait till Mr. 
Jennings comes. I don’t suppose you will 
try to fix the lock to-night.” 

I told him I shouldn’t do anything more 
with it now, as we could get in before 
morning. 

“Well, I’ll bid you good night, my man,” 
says he, as I swung the door to again. 

Just then I heard Jim, by name, whistle, 
and I guessed the watchman was a-coming 
up the street. 

“Ah,” says I, “you might speak to the 
watchman, if you see him, and tell him 
to keep an extra lookout to-night.” 

“I will,” says he, and we both went to 
the front door. 

“There comes the watchman up the 
street,” says he. “Watchman, this man 
has been fixing the bank lock, and I want 
you to keep a sharp lookout to-night. He 
will stay here until Mr. Jennings returns.” 

“Good night, again,” says he, and we 
shook hands, and he went up the street. 

I saw Jim, so called, in the shadow on 
the other side of the street, as I stood on 
the step with the watchman. 

“Well,” says I to the watchman, “T’ll go 
and pick up my tools, and get ready to 
go.” 

I went back into the bank, and it didn’t 
take long to throw the door open and stuff 
them bonds into the bag. There was some 
boxes lying around, and a safe as I should 
rather have liked to have tackled, but it 
seemed like tempting Providence after the 
luck we’d had. I looked at my watch 
and see it was just a quarter past twelve. 
There was an express train went through 
at half-past twelve. tucked my tools 
in the bag on the top‘of the bonds, and 
walked out of the front door. The watch- 
man was on the steps. 

“IT don’t believe I’ll wait for Mr. Jen- 
nings,” says I. “I suppose it will be all 
right if I give you his key.” 

“That’s all right,” says the watchman. 

“T \wouldn’t go away very far from the 
bank,” says I. 

“No, I won’t,” says he; ‘“I’ll stay right 
about here all night.” 

“Good night,” says I, and I shook hands 
with him, and me and Jim—which wasn’t 
his right name, you understand—took the 
twelve-thirty express, and the best part of 
that job was we never heard nothing of it. 

It never got into the papers.—The Ar- 
gonaut. 
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Benzine Explosion. 





Of late several cases of explosions with 
serious consequences have been reported 
in this country and in Europe trom the em- 
ployment of benzine or gasoline as a 
cleansing agent. The practice is gaining 
ground of using gasoline for cleansing silk 
garments as well as the hair and scalp. 
It is a well-established fact that friction, 
especially of the hair, wool and silk, is apt 
to.engender a spark in petroleum-ether, 
while in a closed room the vapors also mey 
creep along the floor to a stove or lamp 
in the same or adjoining room and then 
communicate the flame backward to their 
source, in each case causing inflammation 
and, in a closed room, explosion. People 
cannot too frequently and urgently be 
warned against the dangers of benzine and 
especially that such operations must be 
performed in the open air only and then 
with the smallest amounts possible. 





Genuine. diamonds are generally recog- 
nized at first glance by the jeweller, with 
the naked eye, and surely with the aid df 
the magnifying glass. A greater refrac- 
tion is perceptible when the genuine dia- 
mond is placed under water together with 
the imitation. The latter is extinguished 
to invisibility, while the genuine stone 
sparkles even under water and is dis- 
tinctly visible. If the diamond be passed 
over a piece of window glass, it will pene- 
trate without use of force ‘and the glass 
may be broken by very slight pressure. A 
false stone scratches the glass but super- 
ficially. 

If a drop of water be placed by means of 
a reedle on the stone to be tested, which 
has previously been thoroughly cleaned, 
the drop will spread out on an imitation, 
while it retains its drop shape on a true 
diamond. A strip of aluminum may be 
passed over a diamond (from which all 
grease has:been removed) without it ac- 


| quiring even a trace of it; on imitations, 


however, the metal will give off some of 
its color. 





Entering the shop, the stranger paused 
before a case of sample photographs, and 
pointing to one, said, “Mister, what d’yer 
charge fer takin’ picters like that?” 
“Three dollars .a dozen,” replied the 
clerk. 

Thrusting his hands into his pockets, he 
turned thoughtfully toward the wagonful 
of offspring. “Waal, I reckon I'll have 


“I ain’t got but ’leven.”—F. B., in Har- 
per’s Magazine. 





“Tis a grand thing when a man has 
the faculty of precipitating decision.” 





Are Your Kidneys Weak? 





Mr. A. 8. Hitchcock, East Hampton, 
Conn., (the clothier), says, if any sufferer 
from kidney, bladder or kindred diseases 
will write him, he will tell them what he 
used. He is not a dealer in medicine and 
has nothing to sell or give, just directs 
you to a simple home cure that does the 
work. / i 





Beautiful Watches and Cameras 


for every pady- Easy to obtain without 
money. articulars and full Ou 


t is in- 
eluded in the 10c. Pansy Collection offered 





by A. T. Cook, page 4 





‘it on his cart, ‘Families supplied daily. 


ter wait a bit,” he said, softly, to himself: |: 





SQUARES, Rves, Dearpnits FRAMED Picr 
r '* 
* . Cc ICTURRs, 


N 16 colors FA 
DuARYLAN WALL PAPER, —_ 
BLANK MEORTS, SEWING MACHINES np 
PECIALTIES IN UPHOLSTERED F?RNITURE. These 
1 plates enable you to nake an accurate 
selection. 326 S arc shown, and Mill prices are 
considetably below retail prices, 


Oarpets sewed free, wadded Jining fur- 
nished without charge and freight 
* prepaid on all the above goods. 


Our General Catalogue costs $1.26 to print and mall, quotes 
— on everything to Eat, Use and Wear. Sent to you 
10c., which 106 you deduct from first order of $1.00, 


Address this way: 
JULIUS EINES & SON, Baltimore, Md., Dept, 325 
te @e hemumeraom 























The Farm Boy. 





There is no question of the influence 
which the sturdy outdoor life has upoy 
country boys; and the fact that the life js 
harnessed to regular, imperative duties is 
to the boy’s advantage. He is developeg 
gradually and healthily, his mind following 
his physical strength rather than the re. 
verse. And around him, for his everyday 
observation and study, are the very best 
object lessons possible for a boy’s devel. 
oping life. He associates familiarly with 
nature during his work and recreation; 
and even during his sleep, the air which 


4 enters his open chamber window is laden 


With the odors of apple blossoms, or the 
harvest season, or, perhaps, is the pure, 
stimulating atmosphere of the white, up. 
dulating winter fields. But it all goog 
toward/ making him stronger, sturdier, 
more self-reliant, more ambitious, mor 
observing. He is healthy all through, 
physically mentally, morally.—Farm Jour. 
nal, 





America 100 Years Ago. 


United States. 

Almost all the furniture was imported 
from England. 

An old copper mine in Connecticut was 
used as a prison. 

There was only one hat factory, and 
that made cocked hats. 

Every gentleman wore a queue and 
powdered his hair. 

Crockery plates were objected to because 
they dulled the knives. 

Virginia contained a fifth of the whole 
population of the country. 

A man who jeered at the preacher or 
criticised the sermon was fined. 

A gentleman bowing to a lady always 
scraped his foot on the ground. 

Two stage coaches bore all the travel 
between New York and Boston. 

A day laborer considered himself wel] 
paid with two shillings a day. 

The whipping post and pillory were stil] 
standing in Boston and New York. 

Beef, pork, salt fish, pdtatoes and hom- 
iny were the staple diet all the year round, 

Buttons were scarce and expensive, and 
the trousers were fastened with pegs or 
laces. 

A new arrival in a jail was set upon by 
his fellow prisoners and robbed of every- 
thing he had. 

When a man had enough tea he placed 
his spoon across his cup to indicate that 
he wanted no more. 

Leather breeches, a checkered shirt, red 
flannel jacket, and a cocked hat formed 
the dress of an artisan. 

A church collection was taken in a bag 
at the end of a pole with a bell attached 
to arouse sleepy contributors.—New York 
Tribune. 





Humorous. 





It_ was some mean old maid, no doubt, 
Who never tasted bliss, 
Was first to start that He about 
The microbes in a kiss. 
—Boston Herald. 


City Barber (to Scotch visitor, afte? 
shaving)—“Little bay rum, sir?” 

Scotch Visitor—‘“Weel, I’m na fond of 
rum; but I wadna refuse a drap whusxy!” 

Deacon Scrouge—No, parson, I don't 
rightly think we ought to give you a vacae 
tion. You know the devil never takes 
one. 

Parson Snappeigh--He would, deacon, if 
you didn’t keep him so busy. 

The Minister—Mrs. Paterson, really I 
sympathize with you in your great afilic- 


tion. Still, you must not give yourself up 
to grief. You know where to turn for con- 
solation.” . 


Widow (sobbing)—-I'hat’s a’ vera weel, 
minister,, but wha’ll marry a widae wi’ 
three weans?” 

“Children,” said Aunt Mary, “you have 
a new little brother. He came this mort- 
ing while you were asleep.” 


“Did he?’ exclaimed the eldest. ‘Then 
I know who brought him.” 

“Who was it?’ asked Aunt Mary. 

“Why, the milkman, of course. I saW 


,” 


Mrs. Peck--Henry, what would you do 
if I were to die suddenly? 

Henry—Pray, don't talk of 
thing. I think it would almost 
crazy. 

Mrs. 
again? 

Henry—Oh, no; I don’t think I would 
be as crazy as that. 

“T’vye saved a heap o’ time,”’ said Mean- 
dering Mike, complacently. 

“By hurryin’?’ asked Plodding Pete 
apprehensively. , 

“No, Jes’ by takin’ it easy. Instead ° 
pilin’ up wealt’ an’ havin’ to get poor by 
givin’ it away, I started out poor in dé 
fust place an’ have helt me own manfully 
ever since.”—Washington Star. 


such & 
drive mé 


Peck—Would you ever marry 





It is not necessary to destroy a tres 
even when fairly encrusted. If it bas life, 
cut away all branches to within two feet 
of trunk during winter and paint or scrub 
the whole tree, including foar inches be 
low the surface, with a whale oil soap 
solution of the consistency of soft soap °F 
slightly thinner. This work is sure dea 
to the scale, no matter at what time of 
year it is done. If a rain follows soon 
after the spraying, it must be repeated, 
and the summer spray is the best. Apply 
in dry, hot weather—D. Emmett, ™ 
American Gardening. , 





“Fe ‘oft finds present help who does his 
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There was not a public Mbrary in the | 
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